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Tms morning I accompanied the 
Judge and Miss Sandford in their 
sleigh on an excursion into the 
country. The scene, though rather 
painful to the eyes, was indescribably 
brilliant and beautiful. There had 
been during last night and part of 
yesterday a slight thaw, accompanied 
by a cold fine rain that froze the 
moment it fell into ice of the purest 
crystal. Every deciduous tree was 
covered with this glittering coating, 
and looked in the distance like an 
enormous though graceful bunch of 
feathers ; while on a nearer approach 
it resembled, with its limbs now 
bending under the heavy weight of 
the transparent incrustation, a daz- 
zling chandelier. The open fields, 
covered with a rough but hardened 
surface of snow, glistened in the sun 
as if thickly strewed with the largest 
diamonds; and every rail of the 
wooden fences in this general pro- 
fusion of ornaments was decorated 
with a delicate fringe of pendent ice, 
that radiated like burnished silver. 
T he heavy and sombre spruce, loaded 
with snow, rejoiced in a green old 
age. Having its massy shape relieved 
by strong and numerous lights, it 
gained in grace what it lost instrength, 
and stood erect among its drooping 
neighbours, venerable but vigorous, 
the hoary forefather of the wood. 
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The tall and slender poplar and 
white birch, which here and there 
had sprung up in the new clearings 
from the roots of old trees, and out- 
grown their strength and proportions, 
bent their heads gracefully to the 
ground under their unusual burden 
and formed fanciful arches, which 
the frost encircled with numerous 
wreaths of pearls. Every thing in 
the distance was covered with the 
purest white, while the colours of 
nearer objects were as diversified as 
their forms. 

The bark of the different trees and 
their limbs appeared through the 
transparent ice; and the rays of the 
sun, as they fell upon them, invested 
them with all the hues of the prism. 
It was a scene as impossible to de- 
scribe as to forget. To the natives 
it is not an unusual sight; for it 
generally occurs once a-year, at least, 
and its effects are as well appreciated 
as its beauty. The farmer foresees 
and laments serious injury to his 
orchard, the woodman a pitiless pelt- 
ing of ice as he plies his axe in the 
forest, the huntsman a barrier to his 
sport, and the traveller an omen of 
hard and severe weather; and yet 
such was the glory of the landscape, 
that every heart felt its magic and 
acknowledged the might and the 
beauty of this sudden transformation, 
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It was the work of a night. The 
sun set with chilling showers. It 
rose in all its splendour to witness 
and to heighten by its presence the 
magnificence and brilliancy of the 
scene. We constantly recurred to 
this topic after our return, and again 
and again went to the window as the 
day declined to catch the last parting 
glimpse of the “ silver frost” before 
it dissolved from view under the 
gaze of the sun and vanished for 
ever. In the evening, winter and its 
scenery, its festivals and privations, 
and its effects on the habits, wey 
and tastes of the people formed the 
subject of a long conversation, in 
which the Judge told me the follow- 
ing sad and interesting story :— 

On one of the shore-roads, as the 
highways near the Atlantic are 
called, in a distant part of the pro- 
vince, there is a lone house situated 
in the midst of one of the wildest 
and most barren tracts of country in 
these colonies ; on either side of it are 
enormous bogs, stretching away in 
the distance for miles. Behind it is 
an undulating country of granite 
formation, covered with enormous 
masses of detached rock. In front is 
a lake in a deep and sunken hollow, 
so still, so cheerless and repulsive, 
that it looks like the pool of death. 
Beyond this a mountain wave of 
granite rises and shuts out the sea, 
which is not far distant. The place 
where the house stands is a small 
ridge of land in the form of a wedge, 
which formerly bore beech and birch 
trees; and not only had a tolerable 
soil, but was exempt from the in- 
cumbrance of loose stone. Beyond 
this ridge, however, all is barren. 
The surface is either naked rock or 
partially covered with moss, the wild 
strawberry, and the hardy white 
clover. Here and there a stunted 
birch or dwarf larch finds a scanty 
subsistence in the crevices of the 
rocks, or in coarse gravel formed by 
the disintegration that time and the 
alternations of heat and frost have 
puanpene in the granite. In the 

10llows, which resemble basins or 
stone reservoirs, a boggy substance 
has accumulated, that nurtures small 
groves of ill-conditioned and half- 
fed firs, which seem to have grown 
prematurely old, and grey before 
their time, being covered with white 
moss, which, climbing up their stems, 
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hangs pendent from their limbs, like 
hoary locks. The larger bogs on the 
right and left are in part covered 
with a long coarse aquatic grass 
(which the moose and carraboo feed 
upon in winter, when the frost enables 
them to travel over these treacherous 
and dangerous places), and in part 
by the yellow water-lilies, the wild 
iris, and clusters of cranberry-bushes. 
It is impossible to conceive any thing 
more lonely and desolate than this 
place. Even in summer, when the 
grassy road is well defined, and 
vegetation has done its best to clothe 
the huge proportions of the landscape 
and conceal its poverty and deformity, 
when the glittering insects flutter by 
to withdraw your attention from 
their dank, stagnant, and unwhole- 
some cradles, to their own beauty, 
and the wild bee as he journeys on 
whispers of his winter's store of 
honey, and the birds sing merrily 
that contentment is bliss ; even then, 
excited by the novelty of the scene, 
and interested as you are in the 
little lone add of the desert, 
its total seclusion from the world and 
the whole human family overpowers 
and appals you. <A crowd of ideas 
rushes into your mind faster than you 
can arrange and dispose of them. 
Surely you say, Here, at least, is 
innocence; and where there is in- 
nocence, there must be happiness. 
Where there is no tempter, there can 
be no victim. It is the “still water” 
of life. Here all is calm and quiet, 
while on either side is the rapid or 
the cataract. ‘The passions can have 
no scope, the affections must occupy 
the aa ground. How can envy, 
hatred, malice, or uncharitableness 
find an entrance? ‘There can be 
nothing to envy where the condition 
of all is alike, and where all that is 
garnered is a common stock. ‘There 
can be no hatred where there is no 
injury or no ooenetr i but they 
can love one another, for they are 
all in all to each other, and ny can 
trim their fire for the poor wayfaring 
man, feed him, and send him on his 
journey rejoicing. They can hear 
from him of the houseless stranger, 
and bless God with thankful hearts 
that he has given them a home to 
dwell in. He may tell them tales of 
war, but they feel they are beyond 
its reach; and, what is far better, 
learn that if poverty has its priva- 
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tions, it has also its own uliar 
privileges and immunities. Thoughts 
like these naturally force Sonatinas 
upon you in such a scene. Your 
feelings are subdued and softened. 
You behold the family with interest 
and affection, but al ven shrink at 
a full view of their situation and 
involuntarily regard it with pity 
as a hopeless exile. You are a crea- 
ture of habit ; you cannot understand 
it; you feel you have social duties 
to perform; that grief is lessened 
when the burden is divided, and 
happiness increased when it is im- 
arted. That man was not made to 
ive alone; and that mutual wants, 
individual weakness, and common 
protection require that, though we 
live in families, our families must 
dwell in communities. 

If such be the feelings that a tra- 
veller entertains even in summer, 
how must he shudder when he re- 
gards this lone house in winter? 
I have seen many solitary habitations 
as well as this, and some of them 
much farther removed from any 
neighbourhood, but never one so 
dreary and so desolate. Follow any 
new road into the wilderness, and 
you will find a family settled there 
miles and miles from any house. 
But imagination soon fills up the 
intervening space with a dense popu- 
lation, and you see them in the midst 
of a well-cultivated country, and en- 
joying all the blessings of a civil- 
ised community. They are merely 
pioneers. They have taken up their 
station: the tide of emigration will 
speedily reach them and pass on. 
Go into that house, and you are at 
once struck with the difference of 
the two families. ‘The former is still 
life and contentment; the latter is 
all hope, bustle, and noisy happiness. 
The axe is at work on the forest 
that is ringing with its regular blows. 
Merry voices are heard there, and 
the loud laugh echoes through the 
woods, for friends have come from 
the settlements, and ten acres of wood 
are to be cut down in one day. 
Sleighs are arriving with neighbours 
and relations, from whom they have 
lately parted; and at night there 
will be a festive assembly at a place 
which, until the year before, when 
the road was made and the house 
built, was in the heart of a howling 
Wilderness. There is nothing about 
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such a dwelling to make you think 
it desolate, although loneliness is its 
characteristic. Converse with the 
forester, a fine, manly, native set- 
tler, and you find he has visions of a 
mill on his brook : he talks of keep- 
ing fifty head of horned cattle in a 
few years. As soon as his mill is 
finished, this log-hut is to be super- 
seded by a large framed house ; and 
that miserable shed, as he calls his 
stable, is to give place to a ae 
barn, seventy feet long and fifty feet 
wide. He is full of merriment, con- 
fidence, and hope. In the former 
place, a pious resignation, a placid 
contentment, hearts chastened and 
subdued into « patient endurance of 
toil, and a meek but firm reliance on 
the superintendence ofa Divine Pro- 
vidence, form a strong contrast to 
the more animated and self-relying 
forest family. 

The wintry blast howls round 
their dwelling, like a remorseless and 
savage foe. Its hollow, mournful 
voice appals the heart with painful 
recollections of its overpowering 
strength; and the r besieged fa- 
mily, as they encircle their little fire 
at night (drawn still closer together 
now by their mutual fears and af- 
fections), offer up a silent prayer to 
the throne of grace, and implore the 
continued and merciful protection of 
Him who is always a father to the 
fatherless. At this season the road 
is covered, in common with the dreary 
desert, with deep snow. In the clear 
light of an unclouded sun, its di- 
rection may be ascertained by an 
experienced traveller, and by him 
alone; but at night, or in stormy 
weather, it is a vast and trackless 
field, where the fatigued and be- 
wildered stranger is doomed to in- 
evitable death. 

To afford shelter and assistance to 
the traveller, to furnish him with a 
guide, and speed him on his way, was 
the object which John Lent had in 
view in settling on the “ Ridge.” 
He was aided by the subscriptions 
and encouraged by the personal as- 
sistance of those on either side of the 
desert who were interested in the 
road, cr in the benevolence of the 
undertaking. A house and barn 


were erected with much labour and 
difficulty (for all the materials were 
brought from a great distance), the 
Court of Sessions granted him a free 





tavern license, and the legislature of 
the province a small sum of ten or 
twelve pounds a-year, in considera- 
tion of the importance of this house 
to the mail communication of that 
part of the province. The ridge 
contained about thirty acres of land. 
‘These were soon cleared and brought 
into cultivation, and produced his 
winter's store of hay, and yearly 
supply of wheat and vegetables. His 
sheep and cows wandered over the 
plains, and found in summer, in an 
extended range, sufficient food on 
the scattered and short but sweet 
herbage of white clover, and the 
leaves of the dwarf bushes. The 
bog supplied him with fuel and ma- 
terials for cultivating his fields, while 
the proceeds of his little inn enabled 
him to obtain some of those articles 
of groceries that habit has rendered 
indispensable to the poorest people in 
this country. Such was the con- 
dition of this family. They derived 
a scanty but a certain provision from 
the sources I have described. Year 
followed year with little variation. 
Their occupations came and ceased 
with the seasons. Time passed silently 
away, and as there were few incidents 
of importance that interested them, 
its flight was unperceived and un- 
marked. The three eldest daughters 
had severally left home for service in 
the next town, which was a seaport, 
had married and quitted the coun- 
try; and the family, at the time I 
am speaking of, consisted of John 
Lent, his wife, and three little girls, 
the youngest of whom was seven 
years of age. When I arrived at 
the house last summer, Mrs. Lent 
did not at first recognise me. Old 
Age has so completely covered my 
visage with his wrinkled and re- 
pulsive mask, that the features of 
manhood are effectually concealed 
from view. It has removed my hair, 
deprived me of my teeth, obscured 
my eyes, and disfigured my cheeks 
with unseemly furrows. 

These ravages of time, however, 
are wisely permitted or ordained, to 
prepare us to leave a world which 
we can no longer either serve or 
adorn. In proportion as we lose our 
personal attractions, mankind recede 
from us; and, at last, we mutually 
take leave of each other without a 
sigh or a tear of regret. 

What years had gradually effected 
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for me, misfortune had suddenly and 
deeply engraven upon her. The 
oung and cheerful woman whom I 
ad known, was now a staid and 
care-worn matron; the light and 
elastic step of youth had been suc- 
ceeded by the slow and heavy tread 
of limbs stiffened with toil, and her 
hair had blanched under grief and 
anxiety. My voice first attracted 
her attention. She said she knew 
it, and was certain it was that of an 
old and kind friend, and entreated 
me not to think her ungrateful if she 
could not recall my name, for her 
poor head had been confused of late. 
On discovering who I was, she com- 
municated to me a brief outline of 
her melancholy story, the details of 
which I subsequently heard from 
others at Shelburne. 

During the previous winter her 
husband had set out on foot for the 
nearest town to procure some little 
necessaries for the house, and in- 
tended to return the next day. The 
subsequent morning was fine, but the 
weather, as is often the case in this 
variable climate, suddenly changed. 
At noon it began to snow; towards 
evening the wind had risen to a 
gale, and clouds of sleet were sweep- 
ing over the desert with resistless 
fury. Once or twice she went. to 
the door and looked out, but with- 
drew immediately, nearly blinded 
and suffocated by the drifting storm. 
Her evening meal was prepared for 
her husband. ‘The table, with its 
snow-white cover, stood ready for 
his reception. The savoury stew 
simmered on the hearth, and the po- 
tatoes gave out their steam in token 
of readiness, while the little earthern 
teapot and unleavened cake, the 
never-failing appendages of a set- 
tler’s meal, were ready to cheer him 
on his return. “Ah, here he is!” 
she said, as the outer door suddenly 
opened, followed by thick volumes 
of snow that nearly filled the little 
entry. “No, that is the wind that 
has forced itopen. He won't be here 
to-night; we had better go to sup- 
per. He saw the coming storm, and 
remained in town. I often wonder 
how he can foretel the weather so 
well. He knows when a thaw, or a 
frost, or a fall of snow, or a tempest 
is approaching hours beforehand. 

He was too wise to try the barren 
to-day.” 
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His absence gave her no anxiety 
whatever; she had become familiar 
with the storms, and dreaded them 
only for others who were strangers 
and unwary. He had often been 
away before, and there was nothing 
unusual in his not arriving now. It 
was a proof of his sagacity, and not 
of his danger. 

The gale continued unabated 
throughout the second day, and she 
neither expected him nor prepared 
for his reception. ‘The third da 
was calm and tranquil; the whirl- 
wind had spent its fury, and having 
rolled up its wreathy pillows, sun 
down and reposed in utter exhaus- 
tion. The snow-birds came in num- 
bers about the barn to feed on the 
hay-seed of the stack-yard, and the 
cattle were set at liberty to relax 
their stiffened limbs and to go to the 
spring in quest of water. The 
affrighted and half-famished poultry 
issued from their hiding-places, and 
clamorously demanded that atten- 
tion that had been so long withheld, 
while the ill-omened crow came at 
the well-known signal to enforce his 
claim to a share of the food as a 
houseless and friendless stranger. 
The children, too, were released from 
their prison, and life and animation 
were again to be seen round the 
Lone House. 

As the mother stood at the door 
and looked abroad upon the scene, a 
little spring bird, the first harbinger 
of that glad season, carolled merrily 
from the leafless apple-tree at the 
side of the cottage. 

“Thank God!” she said, “ winter 
is now nearly over, and its storms 
and trials; we have seldom more 
than one very heavy gale of wind 
after that little bird comes to sing 
us a song of spring. Your father 
will be at home early to-day.” And 
she sent the eldest girl to the snares 
set for catching wild rabbits. “ They 
will be all abroad to-day,” she said ; 
“see if there are any there for his 
dinner.” 

Ina short time the child returned. 
with two of these little animals in 
her hand, and the table was again 
spread; but he came not. He would 
return, perhaps, she thought, in the 
evening, for when he did not arrive 
at noon he seldom reached home 
until sunset. But night came with 
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its accustomed meal, and his place 
was still vacant. ‘To-morrow would 
be post-day; he had very properly 
waited, she said, to come with Ains- 
low. She was glad of it, for he was 
lame, the walking was heavy, and 
he had a pack to carry. Yes, they 
would both be here early in the day. 
Doubt, fear, or misgiving, never en- 
tered her mind. She had great con- 
fidence in his judgment; whatever 
he decided on was right, and it was 
rudent and much more agreeable 
or him to travel in company with 
the postman, who had all the news, 
and wasa pleasant and obliging man. 
The next day brought again and 
again merry faces to the door, to look 
over the dreary bog and catch the 
first glimpse of the sleigh. 

At last a shout proclaimed its ap- 
proach, and the whole group were 
assembled to see the little dark spec 
that was moving forward in the dis- 
tance, and gradually enlarging into 
a distinct form. It was anxiously 
watched, but was slow in coming, as 
every thing in life is that is impa- 
tiently waited for. 

The arrival of the postman was an 
important event at this little habi- 
tation. He was a part of that world 
on either side of them, of which 
they had heard and formed vague 
conceptions, but which they had 
never seen. ‘Their father’s return, 
too, was an affair of great interest. 
He did not very frequently leave 
home ; and when he did, he always 
brought back some little present to 
the mother or her children from 
some kind persons, whom their at- 
tentions and peculiar situation and 
character had converted from stran- 
gers into friends. They were little 
events, to be sure; but these little 
incidents constitute “the short and 
simple annals of the poor.” They 
are all that occur to diversify the 
monotony of their secluded life. The 
postman came, but he had no com- 
panion. He drove his sleigh to the 
opposite side of the road, where the 
barn stood, and, leaving it there, he 
proceeded to the house. He was 
met by Mrs. Lent, who shook him 
cordially by the hand, and said that 
she had expected her husband with 
him, but supposed he was not ready 
to come. 

The dinner, however, was now 
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waiting, and she pressed him to go 
in and partake with the family of 
their humble meal. 

“ Have you seen John ?” 

The truth had now to be told, 
which Ainslow did in the kindest 
and most considerate manner. After 
preparing her mind for the recep- 
tion of very bad news, he proceeded 
to inform her, that as he crossed 
the wooden bridge at the black 
brook in the bog, he observed John 
Lent sitting on the floor, with his 
back resting against the rail, a stif- 
fened and frozen corpse. He had 
evidently been overpowered by the 
storm, which coming from the east- 
ward, blew full in his face, depriving 
him at once of his breath and his 
strength ; and having sat down ex- 
hausted to rest his wearied limbs, he 
had sunk into that fatal sleep in 
which the soul, without a struggle or 
a sigh, passes into another and a bet- 
ter world. He added, that he had 
taken him up in his arms, and lifted 
him into the sleigh, where he now 
was; and that he had covered him 
with a rug, and driven to the barn, 
that she might not be too suddenly 
shocked by the awful sight of the 
dead body ; and concluded with those 
consolatory remarks which, though 
unheard or unheeded, are usually 
addressed to those who are smitten 
down by sudden affliction. Before 
he had finished his narrative a loud, 
long-continued, and piercing cry of 
distress arose from the sleigh that 
thrilled the whole group, and brought 
them instantly to the door. ‘The 
poor man’s faithful and affectionate 
dog had discovered his master, and 
the strong instinct of the animal re- 
vealed to him at once that he would 
never more hear that voice of kind- 
ness and fellowship that had cheered 
him from day to day, or receive his 
food from that hand which had always 
been extended to feed or to fondle 
him. The postman then drove the 
sleigh to the door, lifted out the life- 
less body, which had been frozen in 
its sitting attitude, and placing it in 
the same position on a large chest in 
a corner of the strangers’ room, 
rested its back against the wall. It 
looked like a man not dead, but 
sleeping. He then withdrew the fa- 
mily into their sitting-room, and 
having placed some oats in a bucket 
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before his horse, who ate them as he 
stood in his harness, he occupied the 
few remaining minutes of his time in 
endeavouring as he best could to 
condole with and comfort the poor 
widow and her helpless family. He 
was astonished at her fortitude. Her 
agony, it was evident, was almost 
insupportable, but she gave no vent 
to violent and unavailing lament- 
ations. He was not the first, as he 
will be by no means the last, to ad- 
mire this quality of the female mind 
when roused by great events to deep 
thought and cool and deliberate action. 
Weak, timid, and powerless as wo- 
man is, in the minor troubles and 
trials of life, when real danger and 
great afflictions are to be encountered, 
she rises superior to fear, calls in the 
aid of a judgment always good, when 
confidently relied on, and a moral 
courage surpassing that of man, be- 
cause its foundations are not built on 
the delusive laws of honour, but 
deeply laid in conscious innocence, 
in a strong sense of the obligations 
of duty, and a pious and firm reliance 
on the might and goodness of God. 
Thus supported and strengthened, 
she sustains burdens disproportioned 
to her sex, and successfully resists 
afflictions that overpower the vigour, 
and appal the courage of man. 

The poor widow heard him calmly 
and patiently, though words seemed 
to fail her when thanking him for his 
kindness. This portentous silence, 
however, deceived him. There are 
calamities too heavy to be borne, 
and misfortunes may overpower by 
surprise, that could be successfully 
resisted if their advent were known. 
Although the blow did not prostrate 
this miserable woman, it stunned her 
into insensibility. Thought and me- 
mory seemed suspended. Incapable 
of action herself, she was passive in 
the hands of her children. She had 
but one confused and indistinct idea 
that remained. She thought her 
husband was at home and asleep in 
the adjoining room, but his longslum- 
ber and unbroken silence did not 
alarm her. When her meals were 
- ared by her daughter, she would 
ook round and say, “Call your 
father—tell him we wait for him ;” or 
at night she would look into his 
room and admonish him it was pru- 
dent to wake up and go to bed, or he 
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would take cold. The poor children 
gazed at her, wondered, and shed 
tears. Helpless, unprotected, and 
alone in the world, their little hearts 
failed them ; and the inquiry often 
and often occurred to their minds, 
What is to become of us? Death, 
that sat embodied in one human 
form in that house, and had laid 
his cold, benumbing hand on an- 
other, whom he appeared to have 
marked for his victim, seemed ready 
to devour them all. Silence first 
disclosed to them their solitude, and 
solitude their danger. On the third 
evening they clustered as usual 
round their mother’s chair and pray- 
ed; but she was unable to join them. 
She looked at them, but did not 
seem to comprehend them. They 
then tried, with faltering lips and 
tearful eyes, a verse of a hymn, one 
that she had always been fond of; 
but two voices were now wanting, 
and they were alarmed at the feeble 
and plaintive sound of their own. 
The chords of the widow's heart vi- 
brated at the sound of the music, 
and she looked about her, as one 
awaking from slumber. Thought, 
feeling, and sensibility returned ; the 
fountains of her affections opened, 
and a flood of tears mingled with 
those of her children. She inquired 
of them the day of the week, and 
whether any person had been at the 
house since the postman left it, 
wrung her hands in agony at the 
thoughts of the length of her stupor, 
and having affectionately kissed and 
blessed her little ones, went to bed 
to weep unseen, and pour out her 
griefs and her petitions undisturbed 
to Him who has graciously promised 
His protection to the widow and the 
orphan. 
the morning she rose more com- 
arg but sadly changed. Years 
ad revolved in that night, and left 
their tracks and furrows on her faded 
cheek ; and the depth, and strength, 
and acuteness of her mental suffer- 
ings, had rendered her hair as white 
as the snow-wreath that death had 
folded round her husband as a wind- 
ing-sheet. The struggle had been 
violent, but successful. She was 
afflicted but not subdued, bereft but 
not destitute. She was sensible of 
her situation, and willing to submit 
with humble resignation ; aware of 
her duties, and ready to undertake 
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them. She stood between the living 
and the dead. A fearful debt was to be 
discharged to the one, subsistence and 
comfort were due to the other. She 
commenced the morning with prayer 
from a church formulary that had 
been given her by a travelling mis- 
sionary, and then went about her 
usual duties. Asshe sat by her fire- 
side in the evening she revolved in 
her mind the new sphere in which she 
was placed. As any doubt or diffi- 
culty suggested itself, her loss became 
more and more apparent. How was 
her husband to be buried? The 
ground was frozen to the depth of 
three feet, and she was unable to dig 
agrave. She dare not go to the next 
neighbour’s, a distance of seven miles, 
for she could not leave her children. 
She could not send her eldest 
daughter, for she did not know the 
way ; and she, too, might be lost. She 
must wait for the postman, he would 
arrive in three days, and would assist 
her. If not, God would send relief 
when least expected. Every thing, 
however, about her—every thing she 
had to do, and every thing she re- 
quired, mixed itself in some way with 
recollections of him she mourned, 
and reminded her of some habit, 
word, or act of his. Even the weather 
now made her shudder. The storm, 
like a giant refreshed with sleep, 
arose again in all its might, and 
swept across the desert with such un- 
broken force that the snow appeared 
rather like a moving mass of drift 
than distinct and separate flakes. It 
was just such an evening as when 
her husband perished. She shuddered, 
and drew her children nearer to her 
on the hearth. They had always 
loved each other, but their affection 
was greatly increased now, for they 
knew that death was areality. They 
had seen it and felt its effects. It had 
lessened their number once, it could 
do so again. They had been told 
they were mortal, now they knew it. 
It was an awful disclosure to them, 
and yet what was death? It was 
not annihilation, for the body re- 
mained. That which had inhabited 
and animated it was incorporeal, and 
had departed unseen. It was that un- 
known, invisible, and mysterious spi- 
rit, they had unconsciously loved, for 
the corpse shocked and terrified them. 
They had been instructed that there 
was a soul that survived the body, but 
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they could not comprehend it. The 
now saw and shuddered at the dif- 
ference between the living and the 
dead. It was palpable, but still it was 
not intelligible. Poor little innocents! 
it was their first practical lesson in 
mortalit y and it was engraved on their 
aching hearts too deeply ever to be 
forgotten. Their affection now be- 
came more intense and far more ten- 
der, for solicitude had blended with it 
and softened it. Yes, their little circle 
was stronger for having its circum- 
ference reduced, it could bear more 
pressure than before, if the burden 
were unhappily increased. 

The time for rest had now ap- 
proached, and the widow was weak 
and unwell, The thought of her un- 
buried husband oppressed her. ‘The 

resence of death, too, in the house, 
or so long a time, was a heavy load 
for her nerves ; and unable to sustain 
her feelings and her reflections any 
longer, she resorted to her evening 
prayers with her little family, and 
added to the prescribed form a short 
and simple petition of herown. Her 
voice was almost inaudible, amid the 
din and roar of the tempest, to those 
around her; but it penetrated far 
above the elements, and reached the 
throne of mercy to which it was ad- 
dressed. Relieved, refreshed, and 
strengthened by this devotional ex- 
ercise, they gathered again around 
the hearth ere the fire was secured 
for the night, and were engaged in 
some little consultation about the 
daily duties that were to be assigned 
to each, when they were aroused by 
a loud and violent knocking at the 
door. ‘The mother arose ake ned 
it, with a es heart. Three 
strange, wild-looking, haggard men, 
entreated admittance for God's sake, 
for they were famished, and nearl 
chilled to death with the cold. 
What a contrast for that hitherto 
quiet and noiseless household! There 
were these men stamping on the floor, 
shaking off the snow from their 
clothes, beating their hands together, 
throwing down their packs, talking 
loudly, and all speaking at once— 
all calling for food, all demanding 
more fire, and all rejoicing in their 
shelter and safety. The children 


huddled together in affright in the 
corner of the room, and the poor 
mother trimmed her lamp, rebuilt her 
fire, and trembled as she reflected 
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that she was alone and unprotected. 
Who are these men, she asked her- 
self? IJlouseless in the storm, her 
heart replied,“ Would to Heaven there 
had been such a shelter for my poor 
John Lent! We need not fear, for 
God and our poverty are our protec- 
tion.” She told them they were in 
the house of death—that her husband 
lay dead, and, for want of assistance, 
unburied in the next room, but that 
all that could be done for them she 
would do, though at such a time, 
and in such a place, that all, of 
course, would be but very little. She 
advised them to keep at a distance 
from the fire, and having ascertained 
that they were not frost-bitten, set 
about getting them some refreshment. 
While at work she heard all that 
they had to say to each other, and 
with the quickness of observation 
peculiar to the natives of this country 
soon perceived they were not equals— 
that one of them spoke with a voice 
of authority ; that another called him, 
Sir; and the third only answered when 
he was spoken to, and that all three 
were sailors. They had a fearful 
tale of trouble and of death, to which 
frequent allusion was made. ‘The 
were the captain, mate, and steward, 
of a ship that had been wrecked that 
day on the coast beyond the hilly 
land in front of the cottage, and were 
the sole survivors of ten, who, on 
that morning, were pursuing their 
course on the ocean in perfect confi- 
dence and safety. A hearty meal was 
hastily prepared, and more hastily de- 
spatched. Liquor was then asked 
for ; she trembled and obeyed. She 
was a lone woman, it'was a dangerous 
thing, and she hesitated; but a 
moment's reflection suggested to her 
that it was impossible that they could 
either forget her loss or their own. 

A fresh difficulty now occurred, to 
understand which it is necessary to 
describe the house. ‘The chimney 
stood in the middle of the building, 
opposite the front door, which open- 
ed into a small entry. On the right 
was the family sitting -room or 
kitchen, where they were now assem- 
bled, off which were two bedrooms. 
On the left, three rooms were simi- 
larly arranged, and devoted to the 
accommodation of strangers. In the 
onan corresponding to the one 
they were in was the frozen body of 
her husband, resting on a chest, in a 











sitting attitude, as I have before de- 
scribed. In order to prepare their 
beds it was necessary to pass through 
that room, into which she had not 
ventured since she had recovered 
from her stupor. She was perplexed 
and distressed, but at last, having 
stated to the captain her difficulty, 
he at once ordered the steward to go 
and make the requisite arrange- 
ments. ‘The master and mate hav- 
ing been thus provided for for the 
night, some blankets were given to 
the steward, who slept on the hearth, 
before the kitchen fire. In the 
morning the latter was sent to dig a 
grave for poor John Lent, while the 
other two, having ane the re- 
quisite tools, made him a coffin, into 
which he was placed with great diffi- 
culty, from the rigidity of his limbs. 
The little pony was then harnessed 
to the sledge, and the body was fol- 
lowed by the family and their guests 
to its last resting-place. ‘The beau- 
tiful burial-service of the church was 
read over the deceased by the cap- 
tain, amid the heartfelt sobs of the 
widow, the loud lamentations of the 
children, and the generous tears of 
the sailors. ‘The scene was one that 
was deeply felt by all present. ‘There 
was a community of suffering, a 
similarity of situation, and a syin- 
pathy among them all, that for the 
time made them forget they were 
strangers and feel towards each other 
like members of one family. The 
mariners had twice narrowly escaped 
death themselves: first, from ship- 
wreck, and then from the intensity of 
the weather; while seven of their 
comrades had been swept into eter- 
* before their eyes. The poor 
widow, in losing John Lent, ap- 
peared to have lost every thing—her 
friend, her support, her companion, 
and protector; the husband of her 
heart, the father of her children. If 
their losses were similar, their mutual 
sorrows were similar also. She had 
afforded them food, shelter, and a 
home. They had aided her in a 
most trying moment with their per- 
sonal assistance, and comforted her 
with their sympathy and kindness. 
The next morning her guests visited 
the sea-shore, in order to ascertain 
whether any portion of the cargo of 
their vessel could be saved. When 
they arrived at the scene of their 
disaster, they found that the vessel 
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was gone; she had either fallen off 
from the’ precipitous cliff upon which 
she had been thrown by the violence 
of the sea, or been withdrawn by the 
reflux of the mountain waves, and 
had sunk into the deep water, where 
her masts could now just be discerned 
under its clear and untroubled sur- 
face. ‘The cabin, which had been 
built on the deck, had been broken to 
picces, and fragments of it were to be 
seen scattered about on the snow. 
Some few barrels and boxes from the 
steward's pantry had been thrown on 
shore, containing stores of various 
kinds, and also the captain’s ham- 
mock and bedding. These were di- 
vided into two small lots of equal 
weight, and constituted two sleigh 
loads, for the travelling was too 
heavy to permit them all to be car- 
ried at once. ‘The captain presented 
them, together with a purse of ten 
sovereigns, to the poor widow, as a 
token of his gratitude for her kind- 
ness and sympathy for his distress. 
She was also recommended to ex- 
amine the shore from time to time 
after violent gales of winds, as many 
loose articles would no doubt here- 
after float to the surface; and these, 
by a written authority, he empow- 
ered her to apply to her own use. 
Onthe succeeding morning the post- 
man returned with his mail, and fur- 
nished a conveyance for the steward. 
The captain and mate followed under 
his guidance, with Mrs. Lent’s little 
pony and sledge, which were to be re- 
turned the following mail-day by 
Ainslow. ‘They now took an affec- 
tionate leave of cach other, with 
mutual thanks and benedictions, and 
the widow and her family were again 
left to their sorrows and their labours. 
From that day she said an unseen 
hand had upheld her, fed her, and 
rotected her, and that hand was the 
nand of the good and merciful God 
of the widow and the orphan. There 
were times, she added, when the 
wounds of her heart would burst 
open and bleed afresh; but she had 
been told the affections required that 
relief, and that Nature had wisely 
provided it, to prevent a worse issue. 
She informed me that she often saw 
her husband of late. When sitting 
by her solitary lamp, after her child- 
ren had fallen asleep, she frequently 
perceived him looking in at the 
window upon her. She would some- 
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times rise and go there, with a view 
of conversing with him, but he always 
withdrew, as if he was not permitted 
to have an interview with her. She 
said she was not afraid to meet him ; 
why should she be? He who had 
loved her in life would not harm her 
in death. As soon as she returned 
to her seat, he would again resume 
his place at the window, and watch 
over her for hours together. She 
had mentioned the circumstance to 
the clergyman, who charged her to 
keep her secret, and especially from 
her children, whose young and weak 
nerves it might terrify. He had en- 
deavoured to persuade her it was the 
reflexion of her own face in the 
glass; that it was a natural effect, 
and by no means an unusual occur- 
rence. But no one, she added, knew 
so well as those who saw with their 
own eyes. It was difficult, —— 
for others who had not been so 
favoured and protected to believe it, 
but it was, nevertheless, strictly true ; 
and was a great comfort to her to 
think that his care and his love ex- 
isted for her beyond the grave. She 
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said many people had advised her to 
leave that place, as too insecure and 
inconvenient for a helpless woman ; 
but God had never failed them. She 
had never known want or been visited 
by illness, while she and her children 
had been fed in the wilderness like 
the chosen people of the Lord. He 
had raised her up a host of friends, 
whose heart he had touched with 
kindness for her, and whose hands 
he had used as the instruments of his 
mercy and bounty. It would be un- 

ateful and distrustful in her to 
eave a place he had selected for her, 
and he might perhaps turn away his 
countenance in anger, and abandon 
her in her old age to poverty and 
want. And besides, she said, there 
is my old man; his visits now are 
dearer to me than ever ; he was once 
my companion—he is now my guard- 
ian angel. I cannot and I will not 
forsake him while I live, and when it 
is God's will that I depart hence, I 
hope to be laid beside him, who, 
alive or dead, has never suffered this 
poor dwelling to be to me a “ Lone 
House.” 
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SOMETHING MORE ABOUT VICTOR NUGQ. 


Tae novelist, the dramatist, the 
lyrist, is now a peer of France. The 
bold defender of the liberty of the 
stage, the spirited pleader before the 
Tribunal de Commerce, sits on the 
benches of the noblesse viagére : the 
author of the interdicted drama,* of 
the supposed offence against the fa- 
mily of Orleans, is installed among 
the constitutional nominees of Louis 
Philippe. Long life to him at 
the Luxembourg—the Baron Victor 
Hugo! Whether he will attempt in 
the upper chamber the ambitious 
vdle of his friend and brother bard, 
De Lamartine, in the lower, remains 
to be seen. We trust that he will 
not avail himself of his position as a 
senator to press those Rhenane, and 
(he must pardon us) insane preten- 
sions which produced that marvel- 
lous political paper from the tourist ; 
otherwise we shall be compelled to 
part company, and to range ourselves, 
with hostile look intent, against one 
with whom, admiring him as we do, 
we would fain continue upon terms 
of cordial intimacy. It is not, how- 
ever, in the arena of political con- 
troversy that we are now to seek 
him; so let us have no unfriendly 
anticipations. We resume the pen 
to fulfil an engagement made to our 
readers to increase their acquaint- 
ance with the bard whom we intro- 
duced in a former paper ; and it now 
devolves upon us to exhibit him in 
the exercise of his art upon other 
subjects than those, the admirable 
treatment of which has justly earned 
for him the title of Historical 
Poet par excellence. There is no lack 
of variety in Victor. Few are the 
children of song in whom will be 
found a greater diversity of matter, 
a more free and facile multiformity 
of style. Ennui is a state of feeling 
he is never likely to produce in his 
readers; for want of transitions and 
novelty none will cast him aside. 
Besides the materials of history,— 
wars, revolutions, politics,—in his 
dealings with which we have already 
displayed something of his spirit, 
abundant are the subjects which en- 
gage his muse—which his taste se- 
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lects, his imagination embellishes, his 
sympathy associates itself with, and 
his voice interprets. Into the feel- 
ing-fraught heart of humanity he 
enters, and inly dwells; with beauty- 
breathing nature he respires; with 
calm- inducing, thought - suggesting, 
love-fostering nature he meditates, 
and quickly feels. Gentle, domestic 
affections ; home, parents, children, 
friends ; the love of infancy, and the 
reverence for age; kindly cheerful- 
ness and chastened sorrow; a calm, 
meditative melancholy dwelling upon 
recollections of early hopes and 
dreams gone by—these are among 
the feelings which occupy him, who 
at other times, with the eye at once 
of poet, patriot, and sage, regards the 
changing scenes and actors in the 
great drama of nations. Pensive, 
serene, peaceful, glides among homely 
haunts, by the household hearth, 
amid the fields, the hamlets, and the 
woods, the verse that elsewhere rolls 
its mighty stream around kings and 
conquerors, triumphs and trophies, 
and shattered thrones, and contend- 
ing factions. To him may be applied 
in their comprehensiveness the words 
of one with whom he, Frenchman 
though he be, has much in common: 


«* Not love, not war, nor the tumultuous 
swell 

Of civil conflict, nor the wrecks of change, 

Nor duty struggling with affections 
Strange, 

Not these alone inspire the tuneful shell : 

But where untroubled peace and concord 
dwell, 

There also is the Muse not loth to range, 

Watching the blue smoke of the elmy 
grange 

Skyward ascending from the twilight 
dell. 

Meek aspirations please her, lone endea- 
vour, 

And sage content, and placid melan. 
choly.”— W orpsworts. 


An intent and earnest perusal of 
Victor Hugo will reveal this disposi- 
tion, of which probably few English 
readers would suspect a poet of a 
nation they are too accustomed to 
regard as the pattern of frivolity. 
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We confidently recommend such 
study to all who desire the gratifica- 
tion of delicate taste, and deep and 
truthful feeling, contenting ourselves 
with producing here a few specimens 
of the versatility of Hugo's powers. 
We have seen that he can build the 
lofty rhyme in the shape of Ode 
Historical. In many an effusion of 
less pretension, he exhibits not less 
excellence ; in many a happy strain 
of individual sentiment, in some de- 
licious ballads. is lays os love 
have a surpassing delicacy and ten- 
derness ; his verses which respect 
personal emotions and experience, 
be they enjoyments or regrets, mourn 
they or exult, have an intensity com- 
municating itself by a charm that 
attests the truth of the feeling, and 
the felicity of the expression. Im- 
parting his own emotions he seems 
but to be the echo of yours. It is thus 
that the true poet is known and > 
proved—he is felt: he speaks for the 
incapable man ; his language is your 
feeling, clothed as you would clothe 
it, had Heaven but willed to endow 
you with that glorious “art divine 
of words ;” and your heart leaps with 
gratitude to the interpreter of that, 
which, beating in your breast and 
crowding your brain, had never found 
freedom and expression but for him 
whose magic voice sets open the gates, 
and liberates thought from its silent 
chamber, and struggling, fluttering, 
panting passion from its cage. So is 
it, in many a strain of personal in- 
tensity, that Byron has made him- 
self the voice of the burning long- 
ings of the heart; so that Campbell 
has breathed the breath of delicate 
assion in verse of such sensible 
ragrance, that, as you read, you in- 
hale a rich atmosphere of which you 
had dimly dreamed, but never tasted 
before. These are they that relieve 
the burdened heart from its incapa- 
bility, and give form and vocality to 
the vague, the bodiless, and the un- 
expressed. What the spirit has 
dreamed, what the soul has imagined 
and felt, has at length been told to 
it—to itself, better than itself yet 
knew ; the wondrous, the all-expres- 
sive, the very words it has never been 
able to devise for its emotions, they 
have been spoken; and the “Eu- 
reka!” of the philosopher was not 
more joyous, or more sincere, than 
the recognition which the heart at 
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such moments makes of the long- 
desired, the at-last discovered. Hear 
the Victor ina mournful mood,—a 
plaintive but subdued strain, wherein 
many a listening ear will catch the 
tones which, soothing sorrow by the 
faithful expression they yield to it, 
are the favourite music of melan- 
choly :-— 


Regret. 


“ Qui, le bonheur bien vite a passé dans 
ma vie! 
Onle suit; dans ses bras on se livre au 
sommeil ; 
Puis, comme cette vierge aux champs 
crétois ravie, 
On se voit seul a son réveil. 


On le cherche de loin dans l'avenir im- 
mense, 
On lui crie ‘Oh! reviens, compagnon 
de mes jours.’ 
Et le plaisir accourt, mais sans remplir 
absence 
De celui qu'on pleure toujours. 


Moi, si Vimpur plaisir offre sa vaine 
flamme, 
Je lui dirai ‘ Va, fuis, et respecte 
mon sort ; 
Le bonheur a laissé le regret dans mon 
ame, 
Mais toi, tu laisses le remord !’ 


Pourtant je ne dois point troubler votre 
délire, 
Amis; je veux paraitre ignorer les 
douleurs ; 
Je souris avec vous, je vous cache ma 
lyre 
Lorsqu’elle est humide de pleurs. 


Chacun de vous peut-étre, en son cceur 
solitaire, 
Sous des ris passagers étouffe un long 
regret ; 
Hélas! nous souffrons tous ensemble sur 
la terre, 
Et nous souffrons tous en secret! 


On est honteux des pleurs ; on rougit de 
ses peines, 
Des innocens chagrins, des souvenirs 
touchans ; 
Comme si nous n’étions sous les ter- 
restres chaines 
Que pour la joie et pour les chants! 


Hélas! il m’a donc fui sans me laisser 
de trace, 
Mais pour le retenir j'ai fait ce que 
j'ai pu, 
Ce temps ot le bonheur brille, et soudain 
s’efface, 
Comme un sourire interrompu !” 
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Regret. 
Yes, Happiness hath left me soon be- 
hind! 
Alas, we all pursue its steps! and 
when 
We've sunk to rest within its arms en- 
twined, 
Like ° iene virgin,* wake, and 
ni 
Ourselves alone again. 


Then, through the distant future’s bound. 
less space 
We seek the lost companion of our 
days: 
‘* Return, return !” we cry ; and lo, apace 
Pleasure appears! but not to fill the 
lace 
Of that we mourn always. 


I, should unhallowed Pleasure woo me 
now, 
Will to the wanton sorc’ress say, “ Be. 
gone ! 
Respect the cypress on my mournful 
brow, 
Lost gyleem hath left regret—but 
thou 
Leavest remorse, alone.” 


Yet, haply lest I check the mounting 


re, 
O friends, that in your revelry ap- 
pears ! 
With you I'll breathe the air which ye 
respire, 
And, smiling, bide my melancholy lyre 
When it is wet with tears. 


Each in his secret heart perchance doth 
own 
Some fond regret ‘neath passing smiles 
concealed ;— 
Sufferers alike together and alone 
Are we;—with many a grief to others 
known, 
How many unrevealed ! 


Alas! for natural tears and simple pains, 
For ome recollections, cherished 
ong, 
For guileless griefs, which no compunc- 
tion stains, 
We blush ;—as if we wore these earthly 
chains 
Only for sport and song ! 


Yes, my blest hours have fled without a 
trace : 
In vain I strove their parting to delay ; 
Brightly they beamed, then left a cheer- 
__ less space, 
Like an o’erclouded smile, that in the 
face 
Lightens, and fades away. 


There is a graceful melancholy, at 
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once kindly and dignified—a dee 
but not a morose mournfulness, whic 
pleases us greatly in this unpretend- 
ing composition. There is a polish, 


and a finish too: excellencies observ- 
able in many of the smaller poems of 
our author, and in which he strikes 
us as bearing a peculiar similarity to 
- own elegant and tasteful Camp- 


On a former occasion we expressed 
our admiration of Hugo’s powers as 
a descriptive poet ; asserting our opi- 
nion, that in delineations of natural 
scenery he is without a rival in the 
— literature of his country. 

We shall only so far qualify that 
_— as to say, that if fault is to be 
ound with his landscapes, it is that 
they are occasionally too crowded. 
The richness of resource with which 
he accumulates image upon image is 
sometimes indulged to an excess, 
which may be thought to impair the 
general effect. Yet, for ourselves, 
we confess that even in those in- 
stances we have experienced in the 
perusal that species of pleasing be- 
wilderment which every one must 
have felt when, in some gorgeous 
prospect, rich with the wonders, the 
races, and the sportive caprices of 

ature, the demands made upon the 
eye are too numerous to be satisfied, 
—fail (if failure it can be called), by 
the very abundance of beauty. For 
examples of our author's descriptive 
powers — to external nature, 
we specially refer the reader to a 
poem in the Chants du Crépuscule, 
entitled ‘“* Au bord de la Mer,” con- 
taining a magnificent picture, and 
furnishing a conspicuous instance of 
Victor's diffuse style: to two pieces 
in the Feuilles d’ Automne, under the 
titles of “Pan,” and “ Biévre ;” and 
to a portion of a long narrative in 
the Rayons et Ombres, “Ce qui se 
passait aux Feuillantines vers 1813.” 
In these particularly, and in some 
delightful verses “& Virgile,” in the 
Voix Intérieures, will be found that 
richness and truthfulness of descrip- 
tion, that intimacy with and enjoy- 
ment of Nature, which distinguish 
in a remarkable degree the poetical 
character of our favourite—in so 
a a degree, that there are really 
ew pages of Victor’s volumes (some 
of the historical poetry excepted) in 


—— 
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which the reader will not be made 
sensible, by prompt and vivid meta- 
phor, striking simile and illustration, 
that he is in the hands and under 
the guidance of one whose study has 
been the book of Nature since first 
he looked upon its pages, who has 
mastered his subject with the mas- 
tery of love, and treasured it in heart 
an mind,—a store from which he 
can draw inexhaustibly, and with all 
the freedom, vigour, and boldness, of 
one who, knowing that he hath the 
knowledge, knoweth also how to em- 
ploy it. 

tN here is, however, a form of poet- 
ical power which, perhaps, may be 
most properly termed allusive de- 
scription (readers of Milton cannot 
be unacquainted with its exercise) ; 
and which, not so exclusively re- 
specting scenery —understanding that 
word as applied to the mere compo- 
nents ofa landscape—consists in pre- 
senting an idea of a region, a coun- 
try, or (if you like) a more confined 
locality, either by the designation of 
some prevailing quality which at 
once conveys the spirit, the influence 
of the whole to the reader’s mind, 
reflects the light and shade that form 
the colour of the scene, or by group- 
ing, together in more or less quantity, 
the separate objects of association 
and interest which, at once height- 
ening and heightened by the attrac- 
tions of external nature, giving and 
receiving charm, make up a more 
complete picturesque than is within 
the reach even of that art,— 


“ Which morning, noontide, even, 
Do serve with all their changeful pa- 
geantry.” 


For the antiquarian and man of 
art are the remains and monuments 
of a country; for the painter its 
landscapes ; for the historian its an- 
nals ; for the romancer and the lover 
of grotesque lore its traditions, fables, 
superstitions, legends ; for the com- 
mentator on life and character, its 
manners, tastes, and tone: but ail of 
these are for the poet. Of other 
men, each ene in his own 
department ; but the poet alone com- 
bines and exhibits in masterly por- 
traiture the whole of which their re- 
spective subjects are parts. Thus, he 
compels and seizes the spirit that 
eludes the grasp of others: thus, he 
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brings into presence before his readers 
that national existence which is com- 
posed of a people's past and present, 
its aspect and its associations, its his- 
tory and romance, its tone of feeling 
and popular characteristics, its works 
of art, its riches of nature—scenery, 
and soil, and clime. Victor Hugo 
abounds in this allusive description ; 
and of its two modes of bringing 
scenes before the eyes we select some 
few examples, which the reader, tak- 
ing the author's volumes in his 
hand, will have no difficulty in mul- 
tiplying. Sometimes this presenta- 
tion of the scene is effected by an 
epithet, the beauty or the vivid truth- 
fulness of which is instantaneously 
felt and acknowledged: and in this 
our Victor is most happy, as— 


** Le volcan de la Sicile blonde,” 


wherein you see the yellow surface 
of that land of the golden ear, the 
granary of old Rome,— 


“ De noirs Escurials, mystérieur séjour.” 


You recognise the resort of Philip 
the dark-souled, among the 


u 
gloomy sierra of Gunlertene. 


‘Le Nil, le Rhin, le Tibre ; Austerlitz 
rayonnante, 
Eylau, froid et brumeux.” 


You behold that immortal sun peer- 
ing over and blazing upon Moravian 
uplands; you behold, too, that wintry 
scene of horror on the inhospitable 
plain of Prussian-Poland. In 


** L’ Avabie infranchissable,” 


you feel that a single word has 
spread out the desert before you. 
And be it remarked, by the way, 
that, in that excellent test of a poet, 
the degree in which he possesses, and 
the manner in which he exercises a 
sway over epithets, the author in 
question will bear the closest and 
nicest criticism. Pages of commend- 
ation might be written, and pages 
filled with instances shewing how 
rich is his command, and how grace- 
ful and judicious his employment of 
this most expressive quality of his 
native language. 

At another time, the poet's power 
in bringing either a single scene, or the 
grand national features and historical 
associations of a country, to the know- 
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ledge and appreciation of his readers, 
is shewn in a few rapid and off-hand 
touches —sufficient,—rapid and off- 
hand as they are—to place the indi- 
vidual spot, or the succession of views, 
the whole picturesque character of 
the land, indeed, before them. Look 
at this tableau of the renowned Chris- 
tian and Moslem fortresses on the 
banks of the glorious stream that 
reaches from its Swabian springs to 


“ The vast encincture of that gloomy sea, 

Whose waves the Orphean lyre forbad to 
meet 

In conflict.” 


It is from a piece in the Orientales, 
entitled “Le Danube en colére,” a 
piece finely conceived, indeed, but 
spoilt by sundry extravagancies, such 
as this undoubted genius sometimes 
ermits himself to run into. Old 
‘ather Danube is chiding these his 
unruly children for their ever-recur- 
ring hostilities : 


** Quoi! ne pouvez-vous vivre ensemble, 
Mes filles? faut il que je tremble 
Du destin qui ne vous rassemble 

Que pour vous hair de plus prés ? 
Quand vous pourriez, sceurs pacifiques, 
Mirer dans mes eaux magnifiques 
Semlin ! tes noirs clochers gothiques, 


” 


Belgrade, tes blancs minarets ! 


Ye daughters mine! will nought abate 
Your fierce interminable hate? 
Still am I doomed to rue the fate 

That such unfriendly neighbours 

made? 

The while ye might, in peaceful cheer, 
Mirror upon my waters clear 
Semlin! thy Gotbic steeples drear, 

And thy bright minarets, Belgrade! 


Now, here you have the spot under 
your eye, with all the conflicting in- 
terest that peculiarly attaches to it. 
Here are the broad glassy river, the 
confronting battlements, the territo- 
rial approximation, the more than 
territorial separation of Christianity 
and Islamism. ‘The stanza contains 
at once the picture of the place and 
its history, its aspect and its asso- 
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ciations. Look, again, at this grand 
and delicious view of a land dear to 
the soul of Vietor, this moving pa- 
naroma of Iberian scenery. A few 
bold dashes, and the spell of the 
country is upon you. Its romance 
of olden time, its historic grandeur, 
its romance of modern war ; the drear, 
and wild, and sublime features of its 
external nature ; its wide-lying cities, 
its long and melancholy tracts, its 
glorious monumental remains, are 
seen in—ay, and something of the 
character of its singular people is 
transparent through—the vigorous, 
the beautiful, the most musical verses 
which we attempt to render. The 
lines afford, also, an excellent exam- 
ple of that felicity of illustration 
which we numbered among our au- 
thor’s accomplishments. ‘The poem 
of which they form the close is oc- 
cupied with the sweetness and inno- 
cent joyousness of childhood, and 
pleads for, and exhorts to indulgence 
for its free and sportive sallies. “As 
for me,” exclaims the poet,— 


“* Moi, quel que soit Ie monde, et "homme, 
et l'avenir, 
Soit qu’il faille oublier ou se ressouvenir, 
Que Dieu m’afflige ou me console, 
Je ne veux habiter la cité des vivans 
Que dans une maison qu’une rumeur 
d’enfans 
Fasse toujours vivante et folle. 


De méme, si jamais enfin je vous revois, 
Beau pays, dont la langue est faite pour 
ma voix, 
Dont mes yeux aimaient leurs cam- 
pagnes, 
Bords ot mes pas enfans suivaient Na- 
poléon, 
Fortes villes du Cid ! 6 Valence, 6 Léon, 
Castille, Aragon, mes Espagnes, 


Je ne veux traverser vos plaines, vos 
cités, 
Franchir vos ponts d'une arche entre 
deux monts jetés, 
Voir vos palais romains ou maures, 
Votre Guadalquivir qui serpente et s’en- 
fuit, 
Que dans ces chars dorés qu’emplissent 
de leur bruit 
Les grelots des mules sonores !” * 


* Observe the exceeding beauty of the musical word sonore (so effective at the 
close of a line, and often so effectively employed by our author), the uses of which 
are more compiehensive than those of our own word similarly derived. Here we 
have it applied to the jingle of bells, and expressive of their shrill music. In the 
verses on the Carillon, which closed our former paper, we found it applied to the 
rhythm, the graduated succession of sounds, And in the following it expresses the 
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For me, whate’er my life and lot may 
shew, 
Years blank with gloom or cheered by 
memory’s glow, 
Turmoil or. peace ; ne’er be it mine, I 


pray, 
To be a dweller of the peopled earth, 
Save neath a roof alive with children’s 


mirth, 
Loud through the livelong day. 


So, if my hap it be to see once more 
Those noble scenes my footsteps trod 
before, 

An infant follower in Napoleon's train ; 
Rodrigo’s holds, Valencia and Leon, 
And both Castilles, and mated Aragon ; 

Ne’er be it mine, O Spain! 


To pass thy plains with cities sprent be- 
tween, 
Thy stately arches flung o’er deep ravine, 
Thy palaces, of Moor’s or Roman’s 
time ; 
Or the swift windings of thy Guadal- 
quivir, 
Save in those gilded cars, where bells for 
ever 
Ring their melodious chime.” 


But they whose favour is dear to 
us as the light of our eyes, are, doubt- 
less, desirous to hear a love-lay of 
our boasted bard. They shall surely 
have one, if they will but permit us 
first to select a few felicitous speci- 
mens; some small gems, but spark- 
ling, even amidst an atmosphere of 
brilliancy. Here, for instance, is a 
sweet transparency, a veil of soft 
light, a gleam from an open corner 
of heaven, such as Campbell was 
wont to shed in liquid verse. Here 
it is, clothing you with beauty :— 


** La lune au jour est tiéde et pile, 
Comme un joyeux convalescent ; 

Tendre, elle ouvre ses yeux d’opale, 
D’oi la douceur du ciel descend !” 


The pale-faced moon in the noonday 


sky 
Shines with a mild-reviving glow ; 
Softly unclosing her opal eye, 
Shedding the sweetness of heav’n be- 
low. 


From the same piece, and what a 
noontide effect !— 


‘* Tout vit, et se pose avec grace, 
Le rayon sur le seuil ouvert, 

L’ombre qui fuit sur l'eau qui passe, 
Le ciel bleu sur le céteau vert.” 


How graceful the picture! the life, the 
repose ! 
The sunbeam that plays on the porch- 
stone wide ; 
And the shadow that fleets o’er the stream 
that flows, 
And the soft blue sky with the hill’s 
green side, 


In the following there appears to 
us something of the expression which 
Collins, his fancy dwelling on the 
dim and mysterious, knew so well to 
throw into a line,—a word :— 


** Chénes, vous grandirez au fond des 
solitudes, 

Dans les lointains* brumeux 4a la clarté 
des soirs.” 


Nor is this fine stroke of personi- 
fication unlike the effect of the ma- 
gician’s wand, swayed by that bold 
yet tender, that most — perhaps, in 
all the immortal throng of Britain's 
bards—most picturesque of poets :— 


‘* Ou sont-ils les marins sombrés dans les 
nuits noires ? 

O flots! que vous savez de lugubres 
histoires ! 

Flots profonds, redoutés des méres a 
genoux ! 


hollow reverberation rendered by the substance upon which the action of sound is 
exercised. In the long, wild, dreamy ‘‘ Ode a l’Arc de Triomphe,” in the Voix In- 
tériewres,—describing the scene when Paris, the city of fame, the centre of glory, the 
fovus of politics, the officina of émeutes and revolutions, shall be a ruin and a wilder- 
ness, “Le jour oi Paris se tairait,” the poet bursts into the fine and mournful de- 
scription, thus,— 


* Tl se taira pourtant! aprés bien des aurores, 
Bien des mois, bien des ans, bien des siécles couchés, 
Quand cette rive ou l'eau se brise aux ponts sonores 
Sera rendue aux jowes murmurans et penchés,” 


Only note the beauty of the epithets ; only remark the flow, or rather the obstruc- 
tion in the former, the flow in the latter of the last two lines. The sound is here in- 
deed an echo to the sense, We know few finer examples. 

* « The plural use of the word lointain seems peculiarly beautiful. The indis- 
we of distance is thereby deepened, the et of the unknown greatly en- 
vanced. 


le en ee 
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Vous vous les racontez en montant les 
marées, 

Et c’est ce qui vous fait ces voix dés- 
esperées 

Que vous avez le soir quand vous venez 
vers nous. « 


Where are the hapless shipmen?—dis- 
appeared, 
Gone down, when witness none, save 
Night, bath been. 
Ye deep, deep waves, of kneeling mo- 
thers feared, 
What dismal tales know ye of things 
unseen | 
Tales, that ye tell your whispering selves 
between 
The while in crowds to the flood-tide 
ye pour ; 
And this it is that gives you, as I ween, 
Those mournful voices, mournful ever 
more, 
When ye come in at eve to us that dwell 
on shore, 


Here is a magnificent image :— 


“Oh, regardez le ciel! cent nuages 
mouvans, 
Amonceles li-haut sous le souffle des 
vents, 
Groupent leurs formes inconnues ; 
Sous leurs flots par momens flamboie un 
pale éclair, 
Comme si tout-d-coup quelque géant de 
lair 
Tirait son glaive dans les nues!” 


See, where on high the vapouring 
masses piled 
By the wind’s breath in groups grotesque 
and wild, 
Present strange shapes to view ; 
Now darts a ghastly flash from out their 
shrouds, 
As though some air-born giant ’mid the 
clouds 
Sudden his falchion drew !” 


Was Milton floating in the brain 
of Victor ?— 
** Millions of flaming swords drawn from 


the thighs 
Of mighty cherubim.” 


Here a simile, expressed with what 
simple solemnity, bringing to the ac- 
tive spirit a scene how pensive and 
religious, how melancholy, shadowy, 
and dim !— 


‘* C’était une humble église au cintre sur- 
baissé, 
Léglise oii nous entrimes, 
Ou depuis trois cents ans avaient déja 
passé 
E} pleuré bien des ames. 
VOL. XXXII. NO. CXCVLL. 
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Elle était triste et calme 4 la chute du 
jour, 
L’église of nous entrames, 
L’autel sans serviteur, comme un cceur 
sans amour 
Avait éteint ses flammes., 
*” * * on 
A peine on entendait flotter quelque 
soupir, 
Quelque basse parole, 
Comme en une foret qui vient d’assoupir 
Un dernier oiseau vole.” 


It was a humble church, with arches 
low, 
The church we entered there, 
Where many a weary soul since long ago 
Had passed, with plaint or pray’r. 


Mournfuland still it was at day’s decline, 
The church we entered there ; 
As in a loveless heart, at the lone shrine, 
The fires extinguish’d were. 
* a 


* “ 


Scarcely was heard to float some gentlest 
sigh, 
Scarcely some low-breath’d word, 
As in a forest fall’n asleep, doth fly 
One last, belated bird. 


Here, again, how touching an ap- 
plication ! — 


“Les feuilles qui gisaient dans le bois 
solitaire, 
S’efforcant sous ses pas de s'¢lever do 
terre, 
Couraient dans le jardin ; 
Ainsi, parfois, quand l’ame est triste, nos 
pensées 
S’envolent un moment sur leurs ailes 
blessées, 
Puis retombent soudain,” 


The leaves that in the lonely walks 
were spread, 
Starting from off the ground beneath his 
tread, 
Coursed o’er the garden-plain ; 
Thus, sometimes, ’mid the soul’s deep 
sorrowings 
Our thoughts a moment mount on 
wounded wings, 
Then, sudden, fall again. 


Reader! intelligent, susceptible, 
and tasteful as thou doubtless art, 
tell us now in confidence, are not 
these the touches of a true poct ? 
Do you not acknowledge in such the 
exquisite hand of a master? of one 
who, whether he strike the chords 
of the great world-music or the more 
interior ones of the human instru- 
ment, has the skill—power possessed 
by the mighty alone—to thrill cither 
lyre with responsive vibrations to 
the tones of the other ? 

MM 
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But the love-ditty? Anon, anon, 
sweet lectress! There are, really, 
so many of exceeding tenderness 
and beauty, of such earnest pas- 
sion, such graceful and attractive 
melancholy, that to say we present 
you with the best, would be an 
assertion we should fear to hazard; 
lest feminine discernment—quick and 
critical in these matters, at all events— 
should dispute our choice and re- 
verse our judgment, and from such 
decision there would be no appeal. 
We pray you, therefore, sweetest 
Adriana, to kindly affection the lay 
we here select ; accepting the concetti 
(if such, indeed, they be) for the 
sake of the devotion and utter aban- 
don of the passion-stricken :— 


*¢ Puisqu’ici-bas toute 4me 
Donne a quelqu’un 
Sa musique, sa flamme, 
Ou son parfum ; 


Puisqu’ici toute chose 
Donne toujours 

Son épine ou sa rose 
A ses amours; 


Puisqu’ Avril donne aux chénes 
Un bruit charmant ; 

Que la nuit donne aux peines 
L’oubli dormant ; 


Puisque |’air a la branche 
Donne loiseau ; 

Que l’aube a la pervenche 
Donne un peu d’eau ; 


Puisque, lorsqu’elle arrive 
S’y reposer, 

L’onde amére a la rive 
Donne un baiser ; 


Je te donne a cette heure, 
Penché sur toi; 

La chose la meilleure 
Que j’aie en moi! 


Regois done ma pensée 
Triste d’ailleurs, 

Qui, comme une rosée, 
T’arrive en pleurs! 


Recois mes veeux sans nombre, 
O mes amours ! 

Recois la flamme ou l’ombre 
De tous mes jours ! 


Mes transports pleins d’ivresses, 
Purs de soupgons ! 

Et toutes les caresses 
De mes chansons ! 
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Mon esprit qui sans voile 
Vogue au hasard, 

Et qui n’a pour étoile 
Que ton regard! 


Ma Muse que les heures 
Bercent révant, 

Qui, pleurant quand tu pleures, 
Pleure souvent ! 


Recois, mon bien céleste, 
O ma beauté, 

Mon ceeur, dont rien ne reste, 
L’amour oté !” 


Since every thing below 
Doth, in this mortal state, 

Its tone, its fragrance, or its glow 
Communicate ; 


Since all that lives and moves 
Upon this earth, bestows 

On what it seeks and what it loves 
Its thorn or rose ; 


Since April to the trees 
Gives a bewitching sound, 

And sombre night to griefs gives ease 
And peace profound ; 


Since day-spring on the flower 
A fresh’ning drop confers, 

And the frank air on branch and bower 
Its choristers ; 


Since the dark wave bestows 
A soft caress, imprest 

On the green bank to which it goes 
Seeking its rest ; 


I give thee at this hour, 
Thus fondly bent o’er thee, 

The best of all the things in dow’r 
That in me be. 


Receive,—poor gift, ’tis true, 
Which grief, not joy, eundears,— 
My thoughts, that like a shower of dew, 
Reach thee in tears. 


My vows untold receive, 
All pure before thee laid ! 
Receive of all the days I live 
The light or shade! 


My hours with rapture fill’d, 
Which no suspicion wrongs ; 
And all the blandishments distill’d 

From all my songs. 


My spirit, whose essay 
Flies fearless, wild, and free ; 

And hath, and seeks, to guide its way 
No star but thee.* 


* « Cleave the dark air, and seek no star but thee.”— Darwin. 
A monosyllabic line, be it observed, remarkable for melodious expression. 
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My pensive, dreamy Muse, 
Who, though all else should smile, 
Oft as thou weep’st with thee would 
choose 
To weep the while. 


Oh, sweetest mine! this gift 
Receive ;—’tis thine alone ;— 

My heart, of which there’s nothing left 
When Love is gone! 


Yet a little more colin-maillard 
among Victor’s crowd of fair forms. 
We snatch at them “ quite promis- 
cuously ;” we stretch out our hands, 
and they are filled. Pause, then, 
yet a moment with us, ere we pro- 
ceed to touch the ballad-poetry of 
our author, and admire such beauty 
and such happiness of expression as 
these : — 


“ Ferait fuir le sommeil, le plus craintif 
des anges ;” 


“Par la blanche colombe aux rapides 
adieux ;” 


“ Cette tente d’un jour qu’il faut sitdt 
ployer,” 


spoken of mortal life. 


We cannot doubt but that you will 
approve and enjoy sentiments so en- 
nobling, so cheering, so calming, 
couched in such beautiful form as 
here they lie :— 


“ Lauguste Piété, servante des proscrits.” 


“ Cet lange, qui donne et qui tremble, 
C’est l’aumOne aux yeux de douceur, 
Au front crédule, et qui ressemble 
A la Foi dont elle est la sccur.”’ 


Au front crédule! How sweetly 
expressive of unsuspecting innocence! 
the purity, the “ whiteness of the 
soul,” patent in the calm, clear, and 
candid brow !— 


“ Le soir, au seuil de sa demeure, 

Heureux celui qui sait encore 

Ramasser un enfant qui pleure, 
Comme un avare un sequin d’or !” 


Beautiful as a oy of Palestine 


or of Persia! Shall we go on? It 
would be as easy as agreeable to 
prolong this occupation. We might 
continue to gratify the reader of 
taste with admirable passages, striking 
and original expressions, taking the 
Jewels from out their rich entourage. 
We might, we say, continue to pre- 
sent to notice single lines of fine 
effect and significance, as — 
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«* Doux comme un chant du soir, for 
comme un choc d’armures ;” 


or vigorous and impetuous, graceful 
and flowing numbers, as these :— 


** David ! comme un grand roi qui partage 
a des princes 

Les états paternels provinces par pro- 
vinces, 

Dieu donne a chaque artiste un empire 
divers : 

Au poéte le souffle épars dans l’univers, 

La vie et la pensée et les foudres ton- 
nantes 


Et le splendide essaim des strophes frisson« 
nantes, 

Volant de ’homme a l'ange, et du monstre 
a la fleur ; 

La forme au statuaire; au peintre la 
couleur ; 

Au doux musicien, réveur limpide et sombre, 

Le monde obscur des sons qui murmure dans 
Vombre.” 


We purposely refrain from giving 
any thing but the original, that you 
may the better appreciate these noble 
lines. Verily, with such command 
of language and such resounding 
march of versification, we, for our- 
selves, shall begin to believe in the 
possibility of a French Dryden — 
a “glorious John,” and eke—of 
Paris. 

Shall we go on? we say. No; 
for when should we have done with 
so pleasing an employment? Yet 
this one little curiosity we must com- 
mend to our loving countrymen and 
dearly beloved Cockneys, — this de- 
signation of time and locality to the 
nativity of 


“ Ce pédant qu’on appelle Ennui ;” 


whom the wicked Frenchman, with 
true national raillery, calls 


“Ce docteur, né dans Londres un 
Dimanche en Décembre.” 


But since we must perforce take 
this hit at the hands of Victor, we 
een beg leave to pass on the fun; 
and, accordingly, despatch this com- 
pliment to America, with our best 
bow to President Polk and his swag- 
gering statists :— 


“ Peuple a peine essayé, nation de hasard, 
Sans tige, sans passé, sans histoire, et 
sans art.” 


Thus it is that our friend disposes of 
the grandiloquent Jonathan :— 
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“Many persons, whose opinion 
is of weight, have said that the au- 
thor’s odes are not odes: be it so. 
Many others will say (with less 
reason) that his ballads are no bal- 
lads at all: granted also. Let folks 
give them any other appellation they 
choose: the author agrees to it be- 
forchand.” So says Victor himself, 
in one of his prefaces to the Odes et 
Ballades ; and it must be confessed 
that his ballad is almost as great a 
novelty in that class of French poetry, 
as in its own department was his 
ode. Into his effusions of high lyrical 
effort the poet has poured a flood of 
song, drawn from other sources of in- 
spiration than such as supplied the 
greater and the lesser classical copy- 
ists, —the pure imitators and the 
mixed herd of imitators of imitation. 
A bolder grasp of measures, a more 
ample sweep of language, a greater 
freedom of thought, a finer play of 
imagination, and an immeasurably 
deeper intensity of feeling by the in- 
troduction into that heretofore cold 
and formal style, that distant, and, 
so to say, objective life, of a pervading 
passion, a natural carnestness of sen- 
timent, a vivid personality of emo- 
tion,—these have been the contribu- 
tions of Victor Hugo to the Ode of 
France; endowments of which there 
was so much need, qualities whose 
absence was so felt, that the contem- 
plation of the otherwise well -ex- 
ecuted compositions became as dis- 
tasteful to the poctic student as to the 
lonely husband in his Spartan halls 
was the aspect of the fair-proportioned 
statues, wanting the tenderness and 
the fire, the melting and kindling 
glance of vitality :— 


"Evpoghwy dt xoroocay 

"Exesras agus avdei" 

'Opparor B iv dxynviais 

"Epp wac’ Aggodira.—ALscn. Agam. 


So great and so novel in their cha- 
racter are, we again repeat, the merits 
of our author with reference to the 
higher lyrical poetry of his country. 
Without claiming for him so high a 
meed of praise, we can hardly regard 
his productions under the head of 
ballads as forming a less striking 
contrast with their predecessors ejus- 
dem nominis. Although a taste for 
antiquarian research, and a tendency 
to reproduce the characteristics of 
the a times of their history, haye 
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now been for some time conspicuous 
in the literature of our accomplished 
neighbours, it was not a little startling 
to hear a young poet announce, 
twenty years ago, that his ballads 
were an “endeavour to give some 
idea of what might be the poems of 
the first troubadours of the middle 
ages, —of those Christian rhapsodists 
who had nothing in the world but 
their sword and their guitar, and 
who went about from chateau to 
chateau, requiting hospitality with 
songs.” This was certainly a novel 
announcement, and a bold onc; for 
if, on one part, from “ liberal” 
France was to be expected nothing 
but contempt for those dark ages 
of knightly courtesy and religious 
enthusiasm; or from the remnants 
of imperial France, only that indif- 
ference which it manifested to every 
thing but the souvenirs of its own 
achievements ; the sympathies of the 
Restoration, on another hand, would 
revert rather to the pure “ classic” 
glories of Louis XIV. or, at furthest, 
to the Caussades and Candales, and 
the Gabrielles of his father and his 
grandfather. To avow, therefore, 
before a Parisian public a medizval 
flight of imagination, was rather a 
daring attempt at reaction in poctic 
sympathies; albeit the essay was 
made during the restoration of an 
ancient dynasty, and under the bles- 
sed rule of a “ roi chevalier.” We 
might dispute the successful realisa- 
tion of the author’s design, but we 
are content to take them under the 
name he has given them in his first 
volume—Ballads ; and embracing in 
our notice others which come under 
the same head, without pretending to 
the same purpose, shall endeavour 
to give our readers a notion of Hugo's 
ability in this department. One, and 
a splendid one, among those which 
profess a troubadour character — 
La Fiancée du Timbalier—is known 
to the readers of Fraser by the ad- 
mirable translation in “ The Relics of 
Father Prout.” We select another, 
as excelling by its touching simplicity, 
and as presenting—if not exactly a 
specimen of what the troubadours 
themselves would have sung—at all 
events, a colouring of imagination 
drawn from those times of popular 
credence with their countless and 
icturesque superstitions. Few can 
ail to be struck, we think, with the 
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beautiful picture contained in the 
sixth stanza :— 


“ La Grand’mére. 


“* Dors-tu? reveille-toi, mére de notre 
mere! 
D'ordinaire en dormant ta bouche re- 
muait ; 
Car ton sommeil souvent ressemble 4 ta 
priere. 
Mais, ce soir, on dirait la madone de 
pierre ; 
Ta lévre est immobile et ton souffle est 
muet, 


Pourquoi courber ton front plus bas que 
de coutume ? 
Quel mal avons nous fait, pour ne 
plus nous chérir ? 
Vois, la lampe palit, l’atre scintille et 
fume ; 
Si tu ne parles pas, le feu qui se con- 
sume, 
Et la lampe, et nous deux, nous allons 
tous mourir ! 


Tu nous trouveras morts prés dela lampe 
éteinte, 
Alors, que diras tu quand tu t’éveil- 
leras ? 
Tes enfans a leur tour seront sourds a ta 
plainte, 
Pour nous rendre la vie, en invoquant ta 
sainte, 
Il faudra bien longtemps nous serrer 
dans tes bras, 


Donne-nous done tes mains dans nos 
mains réchauffées, 
Chante-nous quelque chant de pauvre 
troubadour, 
Dis-nous ces chevaliers, qui, servis par 
les fées, 
Pour bouquets 4 leur dame apportaient 
des trophées, 
Et dont le cri de guerre était un nom 
d’amour, 


Dis-nous quel divin signe est funeste aux 
fantémes ; 
Quel ermite dans lair vit Lucifer vo- 
lant ; 
Quel rubis étincelle au front du roi des 
gnomes ; . 
Et si le noir démon craint plus, dans ses 
royaumes, 
Les psaumes de Turpin que le fer de 
Roland. 


Ou, montre-nous ta Bible et les belles 
images, 
Le ciel d'or, les saints bleus, les saintes 
a genoux, 
L’enfant Jésus, la créche, et le beeuf, et 
; les mages : 
Fais-nous lire du doigt dans le milieu des 
pages 
Un peu de ce latin, qui parle & Dieu de 
nous, 
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Mére !— Hélas! par degrés s’affaisse la 
lumiére, 
L’ombre joyeuse danse autour du noir 
foyer, 
Les esprits vont peut-étre entrer dans la 
chaumiere ; 
Oh, sors de ton sommeil, interrompe ta 
priére ! 
Toi qui nous rassurais, yeux tu nous 
effrayer ? 


Dieu! que tes bras sont froids! rouvre 
les yeux.— Naguére 
Tu nous parlais d’un monde oi nous 
ménent nos pas, 
Et de ciel, et de tombe, et de vie éphé- 
mére, 
Tu parlais de la mort — dis-nous, 6 notre 
mere ! 
Qu’est ce done que la mort?—Tu ne 
nous réponds pas !’ 


Leur gémissante voix longtemps se plai- 
gnit seule, 
La jeune aube parut sans réveiller 
Vaieule, 
La cloche frappa l’air de ses funébres 
coups ; 
Et, le soir, un passant, par la porte 
entr’ouverte, 
Vit, devant le saint livre et la couche 
déserte, 
Les deux petits enfans qui priaient 4 
genoux.” 


The Grandmother. 


“* Mother of our own dear mother, good old 
grandam, wake and smile! 
Commonly your lips keep moving when 
you're sleeping all the while : 

For between your pray’r and slumber 
scarce the difference is known ; 

But to-night you’re like the image of 
Madonna cut in stone, 

With your lips without a motion or a 
breath—a single one. 


Why more heavily than usual dost thou 
bend thine old grey brow? 

What is it we’ve done to grieve thee, 
that thou’lt not caress us now ? 

Grandam, see! the lamp is paling, and 
the fire burns fast away ; 

Speak to us, or fire and lamp-light will 
not any longer stay, 

And thy two poor little children, we 
shall die as well as they. 


Ah! when thou shalt wake and find us, near 
the lamp that’s ceased to burn, 

Dead, and when thou speakest to us, 
deaf and silent in our turn— 

Then, how great will be your sorrow! 
then you'll cry for us in vain ; 

Call upon your saint and patron for a 
long, long time and fain, 

And a long, long time embrace us, ere we 
come to life again ! 
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Only feel how warm our hands are ; wake, 
and place thy hands in ours, 

Wake, and sing us some old ballad of the 
wand’ring troubadours. 

Tell us of those knights whom fairies used 
to help to love and fame, 

Knights who brought, instead of posies, 
spoils and trophies to their dame, 

And whose war-cry in the battle was a 
lady’s gentle name. 


Tell us what’s the sacred token wicked 
shapes and sprites to scare! 

And of Lucifer—who was it saw him 
flying through the air ? 

What’s the gem that’s on the forehead of 
the King of Gnomes display’d ? 

Does Archbishop Turpin's psalter, or 
Roland’s enormous blade, 

Dauntthe great black King of Evil!—Say, 
which makes him most afraid ! 


Or thy large old Bible reach us, with its 
pictures bright and blue,— 
Heav’n all gold; and saints a-kneeling ; 
and the infant Jesus too, 

In the manger with the oxen; and the 
kings ; and soft and slow 

O’er the middle of the pages guide our 
fingers as we go, 

Reading some of that good Latin, speaks 
to God from us, you know. 


Grandam, see ! the light is failing,—fail- 
ing ; and upon the hearth 

And around the blackened ingle leaps 
the shadow in its mirth. 

Ha! perhaps the sprites are coming !— 
yes, they ’Il soon be at the door ;— 

Wake, oh, wake! and if you’re praying, 
dearest grandam, pray no more : 

Sure, you do not wish to fright us, you 
who cheered us aye before! 


But thine arms are colder, colder; and 
thine eyes so closéd are ;— 

*T was but lately you did tell us of another 
world afar ; 

And of heav’n you were discoursing, and 
the grave, where people lie, — 

Told us life was short a fleeting, and of 
death, that all must die. 

What is death? dear grandam, tell us what 
it is,—you don’t reply !” 

Long time did those slender voices moan 
and murmur all alone : 

Still the aged dame awaked not, though 
the golden morning shone. 

Soon was heard the dismal tolling of the 
solemn funeral bell, 

Mournfully the air resounded: and, as 
silent evening fell, 

One who pass’d that door half-open’d 
those two little ones espied, 

With the holy book before them kneeling 
at the lone bedside. 


To quit troubadours and trouveres, 
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Provencgals or Picards, here is a snatch 
from the Romancero General. Who, 
native or foreign, has ever ventured 
to compete with Lockhart in the 
handling of a Spanish ballad? The 
following “ Romance Mauresque ” 
stands in the middle ofthe Orientales ; 
Spain is a ground that Victor delights 
to tread over again. We place the 
English version of this, one of the 
many ballads on the infants of Lara, 
beside that of our author, and we 
think the Frenchman must here cede 
the palm. His version is gallant and 
easy in parts, but it wants the total 
spirit and the dash of Lockhart’s 
bounding lines; it has not the reso- 
lute compression,the masterly abrupt- 
ness of the Scot’s handiwork :— 


VICTOR HUGO. 


** Romance Mauresque. 


* Don Rodrigue est a la chasse, 
Sans épée et sans cuirasse, 
Un jour d’été, vers mudi, 
Sous la feuillée et sur l’herbe 
I] s‘assied, l'homme superbe, 
Don Rodrigue le hardi. 


La haine en feu le dévore, 
Sombre il pense au bitard maure 
A son neveu Mudarra, 
Dont ses complots sanguinaires, 
Jadis ont tué les fréres 
Les sept infans de Lara. 


Pour le trouver eu campagne, 
II traverserait I’ Espagne 
De Figuére & Setuval, 
L’un des deux mourrait sans doute, 
En ce moment sur la route 
Il passe un homme a cheval. 


‘ Chevalier, chrétien ou maure, 
Qui dors sous la syeamore, 
Dieu te guide par la main !’ 
* Que Dieu répande ses graces 
Sur toi, l'écuyer qui passes, 
Qui passes par le chemin!’ 


‘ Chevalier, chrétien ou maure, 
Qui dors sous la sycamore, 
Parmi l’herbe du vallon, 
Dis ton nom, afin qu’on sache 
Si tu portes le panache 
D‘un vaillant ou d’un félon.’ 


‘ Si c'est li ce qui t’intrigue, 

On m’appelle Don Rodrigue, 
Don Rodrigue de Lara ; 

Dojia Sanche est ma sceur méme ; 

Du moins, c’est 4 mon baptéme, 
Ce qu’un preétre déclara. 
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J'attends sous ce sycamore, 

J’ai cherché d’Albe a Zamore 
Ce Mudarra le batard, 

Le fils de la renégate, 

Qui commande une frégate 
Du roi maure Aliatar. 


Certe, 4 moins qu’il ne m’évite, 

Je le reconnaitrais vite ; 
Toujours il porte avec lui 

Notre dague de famille ; 

Une agate au pommeau brille, 
Et la lame est sans étui. 


Oui, par mon Ame chrétienne, 

D'une autre main que la mienne, 
Ce mécréant ne mourra; 

C’est le bonheur que je brigue,’— 

‘On t’appelle Don Rodrigue, 
Don Rodrigue de Lara? 


Eh bien! seigneur, le jeune homme 
Qui te parle et qui te nomme, 
C’est Mudarra le batard. 
C’est le vengeur et le juge, 
Cherche a présent un réfage !’ 
L’autre dit ; ‘ tu viens bien tard !’ 


* Moi, fils de la renégate, 
Qui commande une frégate 
Du roi maure Aliatar ; 
Moi, ma dague et ma vengeance, 
Tous les trois d’intelligence, 
Nous voici !’ ‘Tuviens bien tard !’ 


‘ Trop tét pour toi, Don Rodrigue, 
A moins qu’il ne te fatigue 

De vivre. Ah! lapeur t’émeut, 
Ton front palit ; rends, infame, 
A moi ta vie, et ton ime 

A ton ange, s’il eu veut. 


Si mon poignard de Toléde 
Et mon Dieu me sont en aide, 
Regarde mes yeux ardens ; 
Je suis ton seigneur, ton maitre, 
Et je t’arracherais, traitre, 
Le souffle d’entre les dents ! 


Le neveu de Dofia Sanche, 
Dans ton sang enfin étanche 
La soif qui le dévora ; 
Mon oncle, il faut que tu meures, 
Pour toi plus de jours ni d’heures !’ 
‘ Mon bon neveu, Mudarra. 


Un moment! afin que j’aille 
Chercher mon fer de bataille,’— 
‘ Tu n’auras d’autres délais, 
Que celui qu’ont eu mes fréres ; 
Dans les caveaux funéraires, 

Ot tu les as mis, suis-les ! 


Si, jusqu’a l'heure venue, 
J’ai gardé ma lame nue, 
C'est que je voulais, bourreau, 
Que, vengeant la renégate, 
Ma dague au pommean d’agate, 
Euit ta gorge pour fourreau,’” 
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LOCKHART, 
“ The Vengeance of Mudara. 


*« To the chase goes Rodrigo with hound 
and with hawk, 

But what game he desires is revealed in 
his talk, — 

‘ Ob, in vain have I slaughter'd the ins 
fants of Lara, 

There’s an heir in his halls—there’s the 
bastard Mudara ! 

There’s the son of the renegade—spawn 
of Mahoun : 

If I meet with Mudara, my spear brings 
him down!’ 


While Rodrigo rides on in the heat of his 
wrath, 

A —s armed cap-d-pic, crosses his 
path ; 

* Good morrow, young ’squire!’ ‘Good 
morrow, old knight!’ 

* Will you ride with our party and share 
our delight?’ 

‘ Speak your name, courteous stranger,’ 
the stripling replied, 

‘ Speak your name and your lineage, ere 
with you I ride!’ 


‘My name is Rodrigo,’ thus answered 
the knight, 

* Of the line of old Lara, though barr'd 
from my right ; 

For the kinsman of Salas proclaims for 
the heir 

Of our ancestors’ castles and forestries 
fair 

A bastard—a renegade’s offspring—Mu- 
dara, 

Whom I'll send, if I can, to the infants 
of Lara,’ 


‘ I behold thee—disgrace to thy lineage ! 
—with joy, 

I behold thee, thou murderer!’ answered 
the boy : 

* The bastard you curse, you behold him 
in me ; 

Bat his brothers’ avenger that bastard 
shall be ! 

Draw ! for I am the renegade’s offspring, 
Mudara ; 

We shall see who inherits the life.blood 
of Lara!’ 


‘I am armed for the forest chase, not for 
the fight ; 

Let me go for my shield and my sword,’ 
cries the knight. 

‘ Now the mercy you dealt to my bro- 
thers of old, 

Be the hope of that mercy the comfort 
you hold! 

Die! foeman to Sancha; die! traitor to 
Lara !’ 

As he spake, there was blood on the spear 
of Mudara,” 
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And now for a painful confession. 
Among some pieces at the end of the 
volume of Orientales is an awful 
ballad, “La Légende de la Nonne,” 
which would have gladdened the soul 
of Monk Lewis, and—better than his 
own “ Cloud-kings and Water - 
kings” — better than Southey’s “ Old 
Women of Berkeley” and “ Painters 
of Florence” — better than Sir Wal- 
ter's contributions to that collection 
—would, with its grim German con- 
ception, clothing itself in the fierce 
oaeaes of Spanish passion and the 
dark light of Spanish scenery, its 
reckless rapidity of verse contrasting 
with the solemn horror of the tale, its 
bizarre refrain ringing ever and anon 
amid the recounted crime and the re- 
corded punishment,—would, we say, 
have made the fortune of the Zales of 
Wonder. Weconfess, with confusion 
of face, that it has baffled our powers 
of “ oversetting.” Our limits forbid 
us to extract it, with its four-and- 
twenty stanzas of eight lines a-piece ; 
but we freely offer a couple of uncut 
copies of Recrna to whoever shall 
worthily execute its traduction. But 
let him who attempts it beware what 
he is about. It well-nigh drove us 
to an act of the last desperation. 
For the life of us, we could not suc- 
ceed in rendering, with safe gravity, 
the singular refrain,—which, by the 
bye, while perfectly in character with 
the land of the toreador, is decidedly 
of the northern ballad, by its want of 
connexion with the current of the 
story,— 


“ Enfans, voici des beeufs qui passent, 
Cachez vos rouges tabliers.” 


To alter it would be to take the 
tale into another country, and thus 
destroy one half of its effect. 

To console ourselves for our in- 
capacity in the terrible line, we 
have had recourse to the pathetic. 
Under the unassuming title of “ Gui- 
tare,” Victor slips into our hand a bit 
of ballad poetry of that rich and 
rare quality, in which exquisite Art 
vindicates to itself the grace and 
charm of Nature. Listen and 
judge :— 


** Gastibelza, ’homme 4 la carabine, 
Chantait ainsi ; 

* Quelqu’un a-t-il connu dona Sabine, 
Quelqu’un d'ici ? 
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Dansez, chantez, villageois! La nuit 
gagne 
Le mont Fali.— 
Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 


Me rendra fou. 


Quelqu’un de vous a-t-il connu Sabine, 
Ma senora? 

Sa mére était la vieille maugrabine 
D’Antequera, 

Qui chaque nuit criait dans la Tour- 

Magne 

Comme un hibou— 

Le vent qui vient 4 travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou. 


Dansez, chantez! des biens que l'heure 
envoie 

Tl faut user, 

Elle était jeune et son cil plein de joie 
Faisait penser. 

A ce vieillard qu’un enfant accompagne 
Jetez un sou !— 

Le vent qui vient 4 travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou. 


Vraiment, la reine eiit prés d’elle été laide 
Quand, vers le soir, 

Elle passait sur le pont de Toléde 
En corset noir ; 

Un chapelet du temps de Charlemagne, 
Ornait son cou.— 

Le vent qui vient 4 travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou. 


Le roi disait, en la voyant si belle, 
A son neveu : 

* Pour un baiser, pour un sourire d'elle, 
Pour un cheveu, 

Infant don Ruy, je donnerais |’Espagne 
Et le Pérou !’— 

Le vent qui vieht i travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou. 


Je ne sais pas si j’aimais cette dame, 
Mais je sais bien, 

Que pour avoir un regard de son Ame, 
Moi, pauvre chien, 

J’aurais gaiment passé dix ans au bagne 
Sous le verrou.— 

Le vent qui vient 4 travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou. 


Un jour d’été que tout était lumiére, 
Vie et douceur, 

Elle s‘en vint jouer dans la riviére 
Avec sa sceur ; 

Je vis le pied de sa jeune compagne 
Et son genou.— 

Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou. 


Quand je voyais cette enfant, moi, le 
patre 

De ce canton, 

Je croyais voir la belle Cléopatre 
Qui, nous dit-on, 

Ménait César, empereur d’Allemagne, 
Par le licou.— 

Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou. 
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Dansez, chantez, villageois,la nuit tombe! 
Sabine un jour 

A tout vendu, sa beauté de colombe, 
Et son amour, 

Pour l'anneau d’or du comte de Saldagne, 
Pour un bijou.— 

Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou. 


Sur ce vieux banc souffrez que je m'ap- 
puie, 

Car je suis las ; 

Avec ce comte elle s'est done enfuie, 
Enfuie bélas ! 

Par le chemin qui va vers la Cerdagne, 
Je ne sais oll.— 

Le vent qui vient 4 travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou. 


Je la voyais passer de ma demeure, 
Et c’était tout ; 

Mais 4 présent je m’ennuie i toute heure, 
Plein de dégoiit, 

Réveur oisif, l’Ame dans la campagne, 
La dague au clou.— 

Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 
M’a rendu fou.’” 


’Twas Gastibelza, ranger bold, 
And thus it was he sung,— 
** O who doth here Sabina know, 
Ye villagers among ? 
Dance on the while! On Mount Faloi 
Die the last streaks of day ;— 
The wind that ‘thwart the mountain 
comes 
Will witch my wits away. 


Doth eny my sefiora know, 
Sabina, bright and brown? 

Her mother was the gipsy old 
Of Antequera’s town : 

Who shriek’d at night in the great tow’r, 
Like to the owlet grey.— 

The wind that thwart the mountain comes 
Will witch my wits away. 


Dance on! the goods the hour bestows 
Were meant for us to use; 

O she was fair ; her bright black eye 
Made lover's fancy muse. 

Now to this greybeard with his child 
Give ye an alms, I pray !— 

The wind that’thwart the mountain comes 
Will witch my wits away. 


The queen beside her had been plain, 
When, on the bridge at eve, 

At fair Toledo, you beheld 
Her lovely bosom heave, 

Neath bodice black, and chaplet old 
Upon her neck that lay. — 

The wind that’thwart the mountain comes 
Will witch my wits away. 


’ 


The king unto his nephew said, 
Beholding her so fair, 

* But for a kiss, a smile of her, 
But for a lock of hair, 
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Trust me, Don Ruy, I’d give broad 
Spain, 
I'd give Peru’s rich sway !’— 
Thewind that’thwart the mountain comes 
Will witch my wits away. 


I know not if I loved this dame, 
But this I know and own, 

That for one look from out her soul 
Right gladly had I gone, 

’Neath bolt and chain to work the oar, 
For ten long years to stay.— 

The wind that thwart the mountain comes 
Will witch my wits away. 


One summer’s day, one sunny day, 
She with her sister came, 

To sport her in the rivulet, 
‘That bright and beauteous dame! 

I saw her young companion’s foot, 
I saw her knee, i’fay— 

The wind that ’thwart the mountain comes 
Will witch my wits away. 

When, simple shepherd, I beheld 
That fresh and fair donzel, 

Methought ’t was Cleopuatra’s self, 
Who led,—as legends tell,— 

Captive the Casar of Almaine, 
That might not say her nay.— 

‘The wind that’thwart the mountain comes 
Will witch my wits away. 

Dance, villagers ; the night draws down ! 
Sabina,—wo the hour !— 

Did sell her love, did sell her all, 
Sold heart and beauty’s dow’r, 

For Count Saldaiia’s ring of gold, 
All for a trinket gay.— 

Thewind that ’thwart the mountain comes 
Will witch my wits awaysy 

Now let me lean on this old seat, 
For I am tired, perdy. 

I tell you with this Count she fled, 
Beyond the reach of me. 

They went by the Cerdaiia road, 
Whither, Comme say.— 

The wind that thwart the mountain comes 
Will witch my wits away. 

I saw her pass, my dwelling by, 
’*T was my last look for aye! 

And now I go grieving and low, 
And dreaming all the day ; 

My sword’s hung up, my heart’s afar 
Over yon hills astray.— 

O the wind that ’thwart the mountain 

comes 

Hath witch’d my wits away.” 


And now, adieu, Victor! Peer 
though thou be, forget not thine 
other designation : for all the green- 
braided badge of thy new order, see 
that thou discard not the Muse’s 
livery: and, in the intervals of se- 
natorial session, give us yet another 
of those delightful volumes of thine, 
with their quaint, fantastic, arabesque, 
crepuscular, enigmatical titles. 
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THE CHAMBER OF THE BELL. 


Cuapter I. 


Tue events which we are about to 
relate occurred in a small and ob- 
scure German town, which, for our 
own convenience, we will designate 
Nienburg. Who, in the present 
day, is unacquainted with the general 
outline of the petty towns of the 
“ Fatherland?” Suffice it, that 
Nienburg formed no exception to 
the rule, but shewed its narrow 
streets of tall, many-gabled, and pic- 
turesque -looking houses, its dark, 
eae churches, its long lines 
of convent walls, its close and irre- 
gular-shaped places, and its motle 

population of peasants, monks, sol- 
diers, béguines, and beggars. As re- 
garded its geography, it was seated 
at the base of one of two conical hills; 
that immediately in its rear being 
cultivated to nearly two-thirds of its 
height, and planted on the southern 
side with vines, while the more lofty 
and more distant eminence was 
crowned by the mouldering remains 
of what had evidently once been a 
formidable stronghold. Upon this 
rock no trace of vegetation could be 
detected ; all was arid, bleak, and de- 
solate ; the crude and abrupt outline 
of the height being broken in many 
places by the remains of cyclopean 
masonry, indicating the extent and 
direction ofthe outworks, which, on the 
more accessible sides of the acclivity, 
descended almost to the valley. Por- 
tions of now mouldering towers, blend- 
ing their hoary tints with that of the 
stones on which they had been 
seated for centuries, afforded shelter 
to the foul birds of carnage and dark- 
ness, whose shrill screams and hoarse 
hootings swelled and quivered upon 
the night-wind, like the wailings of 
the dead over the ruins of their 
former pride. The valley or gorge 
between the two hills was scarcely 
more cheerful than the castled 
height which frowned above it, for 
it was occupied throughout its whole 
extent with graves ; save that, imme- 
diately under the shadow of the emi- 
nence last described, stood a low and 
small erection of stone, parted by 
this city of the dead from the living 
town of Nienburg ; which, cut off by 


an angle of its own vine-clad emi- 
nence from all view of this dreary 
necropolis, was further enlivened by 
a cheerful stream, which swept 
swiftly and smilingly at its foot, hur- 
rying to cast its pure and sparkling 
waters into the bosom of the Rhine. 
A few light craft, moored along the 
shore, heaved lazily upon the cur- 
rent, and the nets of the fishers 
spread upon the bank sufficiently de- 
noted the uses of the little fleet. 
Beyond the town, in the opposite 
direction to the ruins, spread one of 
those fine old forests to which Ger- 
many is indebted for so much of her 
prosperity and so many of her su- 
perstitions ; and where the warm sun 
and the flying clouds produced the 
most fantastic effects, as they grap- 
pled for power above the stern ld 
trees, spread over the rarely occur- 
ring glades, or succeeded each other 
— the dancing leaves. The blast 
which had howled its defiance over 
the neighbouring ruins, where it beat 
freely against the sharp rock and the 
rigid masonry, took another and a 
wilder tone as it penetrated into the 
mystic depths of the dark wood, or 
forced its way through the living net- 
work of the swinging branches. 
None ventured there at nightfall : 
the goatherd drove home his flock, 
the woodsman laid by his axe, and 
the benighted fowler hastened to es- 
cape into the open country, without 
venturing to cast one glance behind 
upon the scenes of his day's sport. 
Such was the position of the 
little town, to some of whose in- 
habitants we are about to introduce 
our readers. It was evening, and 
a bright moon was paving the 
river with flakes of silver, which 
looked like the armour of some water- 
giant, beneath which his huge frame 
was quivering with desire to visit 
the tranquil earth that slept so 
peacefully beside him. The breeze 
was sighing through the vines, and 
heaving aside their large glossy leaves 
and delicate tendrils; the laughter 
of children and the voices of women 
might be heard at intervals; and 
here and there, upon the bosom of 
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the stream, rested a bright red glare 
which was reflected upon the trem- 
bling current. The fishermen were 
busy, plying their trade by torch- 
light. 

“Upon the very verge of the town 
stood a house, separated from the 
street by a high wall inclosing a spa- 
cious garden, laid out with scrupu- 
lous care and almost painful form- 
ality. Flowers of every scent, and 
of every colour, blossomed in mi- 
nute patches of the most grotesque 
and varied shapes; trim-cut hedges 
of yew, with their outline broken at 
intervals by strange uncouth figures, 
clipped into deformity from the same 
material ; monstrous statues of dis- 
coloured stone, and of proportions 
which defied criticism, mounted upon 
square pedestals ; basins, fringed with 
water - plants and peopled with gold 
fish ; and paths, smoothly and bright- 
ly gravelled, formed the matériel of 
t at a in the midst of which 
st the house, with its tall gable 
turned towards the street, the heavy 
beams of its roof carved at the ex- 
tremities into whimsical finials, and 
its leaden gyrgoyles grinning like an 
assemblage of demon heads, beneath 
the shadow of the slender cupola 
which supported the vane. 

Nor did the appearance of the 
mansion within belie its outward 
promise. It was spacious and cleanly. 
No accessory to comfort was want- 
ing. The high-backed chairs, whose 
carving was terminated by a rude 
representation of the family crest, 
were well cushioned. There was a 
soft carpet on the centre of the floor ; 
family portraits were pannelled into 
the walls; and the doors and win- 
dows were screened by heavy dra- 
peries of fringed damask. Every 
thing bore the stamp of extreme 
care and scrupulous management. 
There were birds and flowers upon a 
table, which stood within the deep 
bay of an immense window looking 
upon the garden from the apartment 
where our story is to begin; and 
upon a second, drawn near to the 
porcelain stove, which occupied an 
angle of the room, were placed a 
lamp, some female working materials, 
such as Berlin wool, coloured silks, 
and a half-knitted stocking; a few 
books, and some fishing apparatus. 

On oneside of the stove sat a female, 
of about five-and-thirty years old. 
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She was comely but not handsome ; 
her eyes were fine and clear, but the 
dark brows by which they were 
overhung almost met in the centre, 
forming that waving line beneath 
the forehead so prized by the modern 
Greeks, but which gives such a 
harshness to the countenance. There 
was, moreover, a terseness and deci- 
sion about the lines of her mouth 
which accorded well with those dark 
brows ; and her head was seated upon 
her shoulders with a majesty which 
would have become an empress. Her 
complexion was perfectly fair, but its 
freshness was gone; her teeth were 
beautiful, and her hands and arms 
faultless. Her face wore a pained 
expression, as though the sorrows 
which had passed over her had never 
been forgotten, and as though she 
did not yet believe them to be over. 
At the moment in which we are de- 
scribing her, she was buried in deep 
and evidently painful thought : even 
her knitting, that everlasting resource 
of a German woman, was thrown 
aside, and she sat with her arms 
crossed upon her bosom, and her head 
bowed down, as though her reflec- 
tions were too heavy a burden for 
her to support upright. Her brows 
were knit together, and her thin lips 
compressed, while she beat upon the 
floor with her foot rapidly and fever- 
ishly, as if in this monotonous move- 
ment she found vent for the feeling 
by which she was oppressed. 

She was still in this attitude when 
the door was suddenly opened, and 
she hastily roused herself, and re- 
sumed the abandoned knitting. 

The intruder was a fine strongly- 
built man, some five years her ju- 
nior, and it was easy to decide at 
a glance that they were nearly re- 
lated; there were the same thick 
continuous brows, the same stern ex- 

ression about the mouth, the same 

igh forehead surmounted by masses 
of rich brown hair, the same ma- 
jestic carriage of the head; but all 
these features which, in the case of 
the female, produced an effect almost 
repelling, made of the man a noble 
specimen of masculine beauty. 
Nevertheless, it was a fearful beauty, 
and wore the brightness of the lurid 
vapour which veils the summer 
thunder. There was a light in his 
large brown eyes which, even in his 
calmest moments, betrayed the fiery 
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spirit that slept within, and a scorn 
in the curve of his thin lips which 
gave a bitterness to their harshness. 

“You are late, Elric,” said the 
lady ; “ the supper has been served 
for the last hour.” 

“T have been in the forest,” was 
the reply, “and took no heed of 
time.” 

“ During our mother’s life F 
commenced the watcher. 

“I know what you are about to 
say, Stephanie,” interposed the young 
man, impatiently. “ During our 
mother’s life, I was compelled to a 
rigid punctuality; now, I am my 
own master, and have to answer to 
no one for an hour's delay.” 

“ Could I only be assured that you 
were wandering there alone ——” 
murmured the lady. 

“ Hark you, griifine,” said Elric, 
turning his flashing eyes full upon 
her, as he twisted tightly about his 
fingers a trout-line which he had 
caught up from the table; “ I have 
already warned you that I will hear 
no more upon this subject. Do I 
ever thwart your wishes? Do I 
ever control your amusements? Do 
I ever dictate to your affections? 
You may marry, if you will, the 
veriest boor in Nienburg: your des- 
tiny will be of your own seeking, and 
you are old enough to exert your 
free-will ; but I will be equally un- 
fettered. I respected the prejudices 
of my mother, because she was my 
mother ; but I will brook no more 
womanly dictation. Be warned in 
time.” 

“The daughter of a fisherman!” 
exclaimed the lady, scornfully, as 
she raised her eyes to his. 

The young count sprang a pace 
towards her, with a red spot burning 
upon either cheek ; but he instantly 
checked himself, and said, with a 
laugh of bitter scorn, “ Even so, my 
lady countess, the daughter of a 
fisherman ; and you have yet to learn 
that the subtle essence which men 
call mind can be diffused through 
the being of a fisher’s daughter as 
freely and fully as through that of a 
landgrave's heiress; that the sub- 
lime 

“ Supper waits, Herr Graf,” said 
his sister, rising haughtily from her 
seat, and leading the way to an inner 
apartment. 


The meal passed in silence. The 
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presence of the servants prevented 
any allusion to the subject which oc- 
cupied the minds of both, and neither 
was willing to make an effort to 
banish it. Under such circumstances 
it is, therefore, scarcely surprising 
that on their return to the drawing- 
room the brother and sister at once 
recurred to the obnoxious theme. 

It is, however, time that we should 
explain to the reader the position of 
the noble orphans. Count Elric 
Konigstein was the last representa- 
tive of a proud and ancient family, 
which, originally both powerful 
and wealthy, had become impover- 
ished by the loyalty and improvi- 
dence of its chiefs, and, as a natural 
consequence, had lost its influence 
with its riches. Geschenke halten 
die Freundschaft warm had for gene- 
rations been the motto of their race ; 
and they had so long been distin- 
guished for an open hand and an un- 
grudging generosity, that at length 
they found themselves with nothing 
more to give. 

The Thirty Years’ War had cost 
Count Elric the small remains 
of the family treasure and the life 
of his father; and he found him- 
self, at the age of sixteen, under the 
tutelage of his mother, with, for all 
patrimony, the house at Nienburg, 
a small estate in the neighbourhood, 
and the moiety of her jointure, 
scrupulously divided between himself 
and his sister at the death of their 
last parent. The young man, like 
all the other males of his race, panted 
for a military life; but the old 
Countess von Konigstein positively 
negatived his inclination. He was 
the last hope of the family ; and as 
she looked upon the noble promise 
of his magnificent person, she had 
proud dreams of the total restoration 
of their house by his alliance with 
some high-born and wealthy heiress. 

Meanwhile, the high-spirited Elric 
led whai was, for him, a life of slow 
torture. Denied the education suited 
to his rank by the utter inability of 
the countess to meet the expense of 
one of the universities, he was placed 
under the care and tuition of a priest 
attached to the principal church of 
Nienburg, and soon mastered the 
very limited stock of erudition which 
was boasted by the good father, 
while his hours at home were even 
more heavy and unprofitable. Dis- 
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appointed in her ambition, crippled 
in her means, and soured by ther 
trials, the widowed countess, weak in 
mind and tyrannical by nature, ex- 
pended upon trifles the energy and 
order which were better suited to 
matters of importance. Her plea- 
sure-ground was typical of her whole 
life. She had not one enlarged idea ; 
not one great perception ; but pressed 
her iron rod upon rushes and weeds. 
All was monotony and submissive- 
ness in the old mansion; and it will 
be easily understood that an under- 
current of lassitude and disgust soon 
destroyed the beautiful unity of na- 
ture which is so blessed an attribute 
of the young. Father Eberhard 
preached obedience to the revolting 
spirit of the youth, and he obeyed in 
so far as by word and action he could 
follow the counsel he received, but in 
the depths of his spirit he rebelled. 
No word of encouragement, no sen- 
tence of endearment, ever escaped the 
pinched lips of the countess. Like 
many other weak persons, she be- 
lieved that dignity consisted in an 
absence of all concession, and grati- 
fied her vanity by adopting as her 
creed that an absence of rebuke 
should satisfy all around her, but 
that none should venture to presume 
upon her indulgence. 

In this dreary way did she fritter 
away her age, but the evil did not 
end there; for she wasted along with 
it the fresh youth and pure spirits of 
her children, already sufficiently un- 
fortunate from their exceptionable 
position. In her daughter she found 
a docile pupil; nor did Stephanie 
resist, even when her mother dashed 
the cup of happiness from her lips 
by refusing her consent to a marriage 
which would have crowned her dear- 
est hopes. The suitor, unexception- 
able as he was in point of character, 
income, and disposition, failed in ex- 
hibiting — like the Konigsteins — his 
nine quarterings, and was rejected 
accordingly. Stephanie, as we have 
said, submitted ; but she was blighted 
in heart from that day forth ; and— 
last and worst misery for the young 
—she ceased to hope in the future. 
What could it offer to her which 
would remedy the past? And with 
her occasional bursts of cheerfulness 
fled the sole charm of home to her 
boy-brother. Yet still he controlled 
himself, for his was not a nature to 
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waste its strength on trifles which he 
felt to be unworthy of the strife. 
There was a fire within, but it was 
buried deep beneath the surface, like 
that of a volcano, which, suffering 
even for years, the vicinity of man 
and of man’s works, slowly collects its 
deadly power, and then in one dread 
effort spreads ruin and desolation on 
all within its influence. 

At length the countess died, and 
her children mourned for her as we 
all mourn over accustomed objects of 
which we are suddenly deprived. 
They missed her every day and 
every hour; they missed her harsh 
and cold accents; they missed her 
imperious orders; her minute re- 
proaches; her restless movements. 
They felt themselves alone; aban- 
doned to self-government after years 
of unquestioning subjection; the 
world of their own home appeared 
too vast to them when they were 
called upon to inhabit it without the 
presence of the ruling spirit which had 
hitherto sufficed to fill its void. Nor 
did the orphans draw more closely to- 
—_ as they walked away, hand in 
rand, from beside the grave of their 
last parent. They had no longer a 
feeling in common. Stephanie was 
like the tree prostrated by the light- 
ning, and crushed into the earth by 
the weight of its own fall: Elric was 
like the sturdy sapling braving the 
tempest, and almost wooing it to 
burst, that he might feel its wild 
breath rioting among the leaves 
which now lay hushed and motion- 
less upon their boughs. Moreover, 
debarred the healthful and exciting 
exercises of her brother, the young 
countess had never passed a day, and 
scarcely an hour, beyond her mo- 
ther’s presence ; and, careless of her- 
self, she had necessarily followed the 
monotonous routine of her home 
duties, until she had ceased to sce to 
how poor and pitiful a result the 
majority of them led. The spring 
of her life—if such a life can be said 
ever to have had a spring—was over ; 
the little vanities of her sex had 
ceased to occupy her; and she pur- 
sued the same dreary round of occu- 
pations and anxicties, eventually as 
much from choice as custom. 

If Elric, as he turned away from his 
mother’s graye, hoped for a brighter 
home or a more congenial compa- 
nionship, it was not long ere he was 
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fully undeceived. Nothing could 
arouse Stephanie from the moral 
torpor into which she had fallen; 
and, never doubting that her privi- 
lege of eldership would leave her 
right of control unquestioned, she 
endeavoured to compel her young 
and fiery brother to the same weari- 


some, heart-sickening monotony of 


which she had herself long ceased to 
feel the bitterness. In this attempt 
she was destined, however, signally 
to fail. Crippled as he was in his 
worldly career by the comparative 
soverty in which he found himself, 
Elric was, nevertheless, like the 
wounded eagle, which, although it 
cannot soar against the sun, may still 
make its aérie in the free air and 
upon the mountain-heights. His 
strength was crushed but not sub- 
dued. It is impossible to say what 
he might have been had his impe- 
tuous passions been diffused and 
rightly directed. The leaping tor- 
rent may be diverted into a channel, 
and turned to purposes of usefulness, 
in which its headlong fury, exhaust- 
ing itself by degrees, may leave it to 
flow on ultimately in a clear and 
placid stream; while, unheeded and 
unguided, it must prove only a source 
of ruin and destruction. And such 
was the moral condition of Count 
Elric. He felt his strength, but he 
was yet ignorant of its power, and 
utterly unskilled in its control. 

Many years, however, had passed 
over the orphans in dreamy listless- 
ness. Once the young man had en- 
deavoured to condole with his sister 
upon the heart-stroke inflicted by 
the prejudices of their mother; but 
his sympathy awakened no response 
in her cicatriced heart. She even 
applauded the rigour which had 
saved her from the remorse of dis- 
gracing her family, and urged upon 
him the necessity of being careful 
that her sacrifice should not be made 
in vain. 

This was the last attempt of Elric 
to open up the springs of family 
affection ; and he felt his failure the 
more bitterly, that he yearned for a 
companionship of spirit. Even the 
worthy Father Eberhard was lost to 
him; for he had been called to a 
distant mission and had quitted Nien- 
burg, in all probability, for ever. 
He looked around him, and envied 
the busy inhabitants of the little town, 
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who pursued alike their avocations 
and their amusements in common ; 
while he sighed as he remembered 
that from these he was alike shut 
out. He could not, now that he had 
attained the age of manhood, volun- 
teer a partnership in the social occu- 
pations of the plebeian citizens with 
whom he had been forbidden all 
association during his youth, and 
with whom he could now never hope 
to mect upon equal terms. 

The solitary young man turned, in 
his isolation, to Nature; and Nature 
is amarvellous comforter to those who 
can appreciate her consolations and 
her endearments. He threw aside 
his books ; they had long ceased to 
afford him either amusement or in- 
struction ; he abandoned his sister to 
her solitary home. She scarcely 
seemed to remark his absence, save 
when it interfered with the clock- 
work regularity of the little house- 
hold; and he rushed away to the 
forest depths, and flung himself down 
beneath the shadows of the tall trees, 
and thought until thought became 
madness; and then he seized his gun, 
and pursued the game through the 


tangled underwood, until, in fatigue 
of body, he forgot his bitterness of 
soul ; or plunged once more into the 
sunshine, and paddling his boat into 
the centre of the stream, waged war 
upon the finny tribes that peopled it. 


His return, when laden with these 
spoils, was always welcome to the 
countess, for she was too good a 
housewife not to appreciate such an 
assistance to their slender means ; but 
suddenly this resource, upon which 
she had begun to calculate in her 
daily arrangements, failed her all at 
once; nor could Elric, when ques- 
tioned upon the subject, offer such 
reason for his defection as tended to 
satisfy her mind. With the true 
perception of a woman, she felt that 
there was a mystery. Where could 
Elric spend the long hours in which 
he was daily absent from home ? 
and with whom ? 

Suddenly a suspicion grew upon 
her, and a deep crimson flush over- 
spread her usually pale cheek as she 
began, with a beating heart, to take 
a mental survey of her distant neigh- 
bourhood. 

“Tt cannot be the griifine Rosa,” 
she murmured to herself: “for 
although Elric could row to the 
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schloss in three hours, he could not 
return in the same time against the 
current ; nor would the proud coun- 
tess encourage him: he is too poor. 
No, no—it cannot be the griifine 
Rosa. Baron Kadschan’s daughter ? 
-——Equally impossible. Elric has no 
horses, and there are five long leagues 
between us. Constance von Har- 
theim ?—Still more improbable. She 
is to take the vows next year in Our 
Lady of Merey. Poor, too, as him- 
self, and as noble. No, no, her 
family would not permit it. And 
we know none other! Unless, in- 
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deed, the dark-eyed daughter of the 
Burgomeister of Nienburg. But I 
am mad—he pare not!—I would 
rather see him stretched out yonder 
in the death-valley.” 

The eye of the proud countess 
flamed, and the deep red glow burned 
on her cheek and brow ; she clenched 
her slender hands tightly together, 
and her breath came thick and fast ; 
but she soon controlled her emotion, 
and whispered to herself with a bitter 
laugh, which sounded strangely in 
that silent room, ‘‘ No, no, he parE 
not!” 


Cuarpter II. 


“ Whisht, whisht, Mina ; here is the 
Herr Graf!” 

A joyous and graceful peal of 
laughter was the sole, and evidently 
incredulous reply to this warning. 
There was no mistaking the origin of 
that melodious mirth : you felt at once 
that the lips from which it had gushed 
were fresh, and rich, and youthful ; 
and that the eyes which danced in their 
own light as it rang out were eyes 
such as poets dream of when they 
have visions of a world unknown of 
sin. 

“Once more, Mina, dear Mina, I 
vow by my patron-saint! here is 
the Herr Graf.” 

These words were uttered by a 
young girl in the costume of a peasant, 
with a round, good-humoured, sun- 
burnt face, bare arms bronzed by ex- 
posure to the weather, and one of 
those stunted and muscular figures 
which seem to herald an existence of 
toiland hardship. She was standing 
near a cluster of marsh-willows which 
overshadowed a little runlet, that, 
descending from the height above the 
town, swept onward tothe river. As 
Elric, for it was of him that she 
spoke, reached the spot, a second 
figure sprang from a sitting position, 
and stood before him. The young 
count started, and forgetting that he 
was in the presence of two mere 
peasant girls, with intuitive courtesy 
withdrew his cap. Well might he 
start; for such a vision as that upon 
which he looked had never before 
met his eyes. 

It was that of a young girl in the 
first dawn of her beauty. The glow 
of fifteen summers was on her cheek, 
the light of heaven dwelt in the 
depths of her dark blue eyes, whose 


lashes, long and lustrous, tempered 
without concealing their brightness. 
A flood of hair of that precious shade 
of auburn which seems to catch the 
sunbeams, and to imprison them in 
its glowing meshes, fell upon her 
finely developed shoulders, which 
were partially bare. Hier little feet, 
moulded like those of an antique 
nymph, and gleaming in their white- 
ness through the limpid waves by 
which they were bathed, were also 
necessarily uncovered; one small 
delicate hand still grasped, and 
slightly lifted the coarse, but becom- 
ing draperyin which she was attired. 
Her figure was perfect, and bending 
slightly forward, half in fear and half 
in shame, looked as though a sound 
would startle, and impel it into flight. 
The lips, parted by the same impulse, 
revealed teeth like ivory; and the 
whole aspect and attitude of the girl 
was so lovely that Canova might 
have created his master-piece after 
such a model. 

For an instant there was silence, 
but only for an instant; for, his first 
surprise over, the young count 
sprang forward and offered his hand 
to the fair maid to lead her to the 
bank. She obeyed without re- 
monstrance, for so great an honour 
had rendered her powerless to resist ; 
and, in the next moment she stood 
beside him, with her small white feet 
half-buried among the yielding grass. 

Who cannot guess the sequel of 
such a meeting? Intoxicated by her 
beauty, thralled by her graceful 
simplicity, an hour had not passed ere 
Elric had forgotten the nine quarter- 
ings of the Konigsteins and the real 
position of the fisherman’s daughter. 
A new world had developed itself to 
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the fascinated recluse. Hitherto, he 
had dwelt only amid coldness and 
restraint; no kindred spirit had 
awakened at his touch ; no heart had 
throbbed beneath his gaze. Now, he 
saw a fair cheek glow and a bright 
eye sink under his praise: he felt the 
trembling of the little hand which he 
grasped within his own; and he 
began to understand that he was not 
alone on earth. 

The father of Mina was poor, very 
poor. Her mother was dead. She 
was the one pet lamb which to the 
fisher was dearer than the flock of 
the rich man: she was the child of 
his age and of his prayers; the light 
of his narrow dwelling; the sun- 
beam of hishome. He was not long 
ere he heard of the meeting under 
the alder-trees; and poor and power- 
less as he was, he resolved, as he 
kissed the pure brow of his daughter 
when she lay down to rest, to remon- 
strate with the Herr Graf, that 
his pure one might be left unto him 
pure. He did so on the morrow, 
when once more, Mina and Elric had 
met beside the mountain-stream. 
The girl was there because the count 
had made her promise to meet him; 
and he, because his whole soul was 
already wrapped up in the peasant- 
maiden. They were sitting side by 
side, and hand in hand, when the old 
fisher came upon them; and they 
both looked up, Mina with a blush, 
and Elric with a smile, but neither 
shrank beneath the stern and anxious 
eye of the old man. 

“Ts this well, Herr Graf ?” asked 
the father, in a voice which was full 
of tears; “the strong against the 
weak, the rich against the poor, the 
proud against the humble? Lave 
pity upon me, I have but her.” 

* And she is worth all the world, 
old man,” replied Elric calmly ; “pos- 
sessed of her, you are the rich, the 
strong, and the proud. I was alone 
until I found her.” 

“ And now, my lord count ?” 

“ Now she must be mine.” 

The sturdy fisher clenched his 
hand, and moved a pace nearer to the 
young noble. 

Elric sprang to his feet, and grasped 
the convulsed hand. 

“She has promised, and she will 
perform: will you condemn me 
again to solitude and to despair ?” 

“My lord count,” gasped the 
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rey-haired man; “heaven knows 
me [have toiled to keep a roof above 
her head, and comfort at her hearth ; 
and my labour has been light, for her 
evening welcome has more than paid 
me for the struggle of the day. Leave 
us then in peace. Do not make me 
weep over the shame I may not have 
the power to avert.” 

“You are her father,” murmured 
Elric passionately, as his large eyes 
flashed, and his lips quivered ; “ or 

ou should not live again to couple 
er name with the idea of shame. 
Mina shall be my wife!” 

The astonished fisherman stag- 
gered as though he had been struck 
by a heavy hand. 

“Your wife, Ilerr Graf! You 
dream! Mina can never be your 
wife. Your name is the noblest that 
has ever met her ear. You dwell in 
a palace, and may stand before the 
emperor. And what is she?” 

“ My affianced bride!” said the 
young count, proudly: “ my life had 
become a bitter burden, and she has 
turned it to one long dream of delight; 
the future was a vision of which 
I feared to dwell upon the darkness ; 
she is the sunbeam which has brought 
day into the gloom, and spread before 
me a long perspective of happiness. 
Talk not to me of my proud name ; 
I would I had been born a cotter’s 
son, that so I might have had fellow- 
ship with my kind.” 

Mina only wept. 

“Surely I dream !” murmured the 
old man, passing his hard hand across 
hisbrow. “My child is so young— 
so ignorant.” 

“ I will be her tutor.” 

“So unfitted to be the wife of a 
noble.” 

“Tam poor enough to be a pea- 
sant.” 

“T shall die if I am left desolate.” 

“You shall be her father and my 
father; her friend and my friend.” 
While he spoke Elric bent his knee, 
and drew Mina to his bosom ; and as 
the beams of the declining sun fell 
upon the group, the long shadow of 
the old man rested upon the kneeling 

air. ‘The aged fisher bent his grey 
nead and wept. 

No vows were plighted : none were 
needed; and henceforth the whole 
soul of Elric was wrapped up in his 
peasant-love. One only weight 
pressed upon his spirit. He remem- 
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bered the prejudices of his sister, and 
shrank before the bitter scorn with 
which he well knew that she would 
visit the timid and unoffending Mina. 
This was the only evil from which 
he felt powerless to sereen her. That 
the cold and proud Countess Stephanie 
and the fisher’s daughter could share 
one common home, he did not dare to 
—_ ; yet his roof must be the shelter 
of his young bride; nor could he con- 
template the departure of his sister 
from the dwelling of her ancestors 
without a pang of anguish ; he felt 
that she would go forth only to die. 
This conviction made a coward of 
him; and he left her knowledge of 
his defalcation to chance. 

It was not long ere a rumour 
reached her of the truth, but she 
spurned it in haughty disbelief. It 
could not be—day and night might 
change their course, and the stars of 
heaven spring to earthly life amid 
the green sward of the swelling hills 
—but a Kénigstein to wed with a 
peasant! No—no—the young 
countess remembered her own youth, 
and laughed the tale to scorn. Still 
she watched, and pondered over the 
long and profitless absences of Elric; 
and still her midnight dreams were 
full of vague and terrible visions; 
when at length she was compelled to 
admit the frightful truth. 

Had the griifine been a woman of 
energy and impetuous passions, she 
would have become insane under the 
blow; but she had passed a life of 
self-centred submissiveness; and if 
the thunder was indeed awakened, it 
reverberated only in the depths of 
her spirit, and carried no desolation 
upon its breath. Cold, uncompro- 
mising, and resolute, she had gradu- 
ally become under the example of 
her mother and the force of cireum- 
stances. The one great end of her 
existence was now the honour of her 
race, of which she was only the more 
jealous as their poverty rendered it 
the more difficult to uphold. All 
else had been denied to her; a home 
of loving affection, the charm of social 
intercourse, the pleasures of her sex 
and.of her rank—she had grasped 
nothing but the overweening pride of 
ancestry, and a deep scorn for all 
who were less nobly born. 

The last bolt had now fallen! 
Months passed on ; months of dissen- 
sion, reproach, and bitterness. For 
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awhile she hoped that what she 
deemed the wild and unworthy fancy 
of her brother would not stand the 
test of time : nay, in her cold-hearted 
pride, she perhaps had other and 
more guilty hopes, but = were 
equally in vain. Mina was daily more 
dear to the young count, for she had 
opened up to him an existence of af- 
fection and of trust to which he had 
been hitherto a stranger; his time 
was no longer a burden upon his 
strength. The days were too short 
for the bright thoughts which 
crowded upon him, the nights for 
his dreams of ~~ iness. Mina had 
already become his pupil, and they 
studied beside the running streams 
and under the leafy boughs; and 
when the page was too difficult to 
read, the young girl lifted her sun- 
bright eyes to those of her tutor, 
and found its solution there. 

The lovers cared not for time, for 
they were happy; and the seasons 
had once revolved, and when the 
winter snows had forbidden them to 
pursue their daily task in the valley 
or upon the hill-side, the last de- 
scendant of the counts of Kénigstein 
had taken his place beside the fisher’s 
hearth, without bestowing one 
thought upon its poverty. But the 
father’s heart was full of care. Al- 
ready had idle tongues breathed foul 
suspicions of his pure and innocent 
child. She was becoming the sub- 


ject of a new legend for the gossips 


of the neighbourhood; and he was 
powerless to avenge her. Humble 
himself as he might to their level, the 
fisherman could not forget that it 
was the young Graf von K6nigstein 
who was thus domesticated beneath 
his roof; and as time wore on, he 
trembled to think how all this might 
end. Should he even preserve the 
honour of his beloyed Mina, her 
peace of mind would be gone for ever, 
and she would be totally unfitted for 
the existence of toil and poverty, 
which was her birthright. He could not 
endure this cruel thought for ever in 
silence, and on the evening in which 
we have introduced the orphans to 
our readers, he had profited by the 
temporary absence of Mina to pour 
out before the young count all the 
treasure of wretchedness which he 
had so long concealed. Elric started 
as the frightful fact burst upon him. 
Ife had already spurned the world’s 
NN 
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sneer, but he ¢ould not brook that 
its scorn should rest upon his inno- 
cent young bride. 

“Enough, old man!” he said, 
hoarsely ; “enough. ‘These busy 
tongues shall be stayed. These won- 
der-mongers shall be silenced. And 
when once Mina has become my wife, 
woe be to him who shall dare to 
couple her pure image with suspi- 
cion !” 

He left the hut with a hasty step, 
and was soon lost among the dense 
shadows of the neighbouring forest. 
A bitter task was before him, but it 
was too late to shrink from its com- 
pletion ; yet still he lingered, for he 
dared not picture to himself what 
might be the result of his explana- 
tion with his sister. 

We have already described their 
meeting ; and now having acquainted 
the reader with the excited state of 
mind and — in which the young 
count entered his dreary home, we 
will rejoin the noble orphans in the 
apartment to which they had re- 
turned from the supper-room. The 
countess at once resumed her seat 
beside the stove, and drawing her 
frame towards her, affected to be in- 
tently occupied on the elaborate piece 
of embroidery which it contained ; 
but Elric had less self-government. 
He paced the floor with hurried and 
unequal steps: and the moisture 
started to his brow as he strove to 
control the emotion which shook 
his frame. At length he spoke, and 
his voice was so hoarse, so deep, and 
so unnatural, that the young griifine 
involuntarily started. 

“ Stephanie!” he said; “the mo- 
ment is at last come in which we 
must understand each other without 
disguise. Weare alone in the world 
—we are strangers in heart—as ut- 
terly strangers as on the day when 
we buried our last parent. 1 sought 
in vain, long years ago, to draw the 
bond of relationship closer, but 
such was not your will. You had 
decided that my youth and my man- 
hood alike should be one long season 
of weariness and isolation. I utter 
no reproach, it was idle in me to be- 
lieve that without feeling for your- 
self you could feel for me. You 
knew that I had no escape, that I had 
no resource; but you cared not for 
this, and you have lived on among 
the puerilities of which you have made 
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duties, and the prejudices of which 
you have made chains of iron, with- 
out remembering their effect on me. 
I have endured this long, too long ; 
I have endured it uncomplainingly, 
but the limits of that endurance are 
now overpast. Henceforth we must be 
more, far more, or nothing to each 
other.” 

“T understand your meaning, Grif 
von a, said the lady, rising 
coldly and haughtily from her seat ; 
“there is to be a bridal beneath the 
roof of your noble ancestors; the 
daughter of a serf is to take our 
mother’s place and to sit in our 
mother's chair. Is it notso? Then 
hear me in my turn; and I am calm, 
you see, for this is an hour for which 
I have been long prepared. Hear 


me swear that, while I have life, this 
shall never be !” 
There was rage as well as scorn in 
oa by which the count re- 
ied. 


“Beneath the roof of my father 
was I born,” pursued the countess ; 
“ and beneath his roof will Idie. I, 
at least, have never sullied it by one 
thought of dishonour. I can look 
around me boldly, upon these por- 
traits of our honoured race, for the 
spirits of the dead will not blush over 
my degeneracy. Mistake me not. 
My days shall end here where they 
began; and no churl’s daughter shail 
sit with me at my ancestral hearth.” 

“Stephanie, Stephanie, forbear !” 
exclaimed the count, writhing like 
one in physical agony. “ You know 
not the spirit that you brave. 
Hitherto I have been supine, for 
hitherto my existence has not been 
worth a struggle; to-day it is other- 
wise ; I will submit no longer toa 
code of narrow-hearted bigotry. You 
say truly. ‘There will ere long be a 
bridal in my father’s house, and 
oe or fairer bride never pledged 

er faith to one of his ancient race.” 

“ None fairer, perchance,” said the 
lady, with a withering gesture of 
contempt; “but profane not the 
glorious blood that fills your veins, 
and that ought now to leap in hot re- 
proach to your false heart, by slander- 
ing the blameless dead! Purer, said 
you? The breath of slander has 
already fastened upon the purity you 
seek to vaunt. Your miracle of virtue 
has long been the proverb of the 
chaste.” 
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The young man struck his brow 
heavily with his clenched hand, and 
sank into a chair. 

“Once more,” he gasped out, “I 
warn you to beware. You are 
awakening ademon within me! Do 
you not see, weak woman, that you 
are yourself arming me with weapons 
against your pride? If slander has 
indeed rested upon the young and 
innocent head of her whom you affect 
to“despise, by whom did that slander 
come ?” 

“Herein we are at least agreed,” 
answered the countess, in the samecold 
and unimpassioned tone in which she 
had all along spoken; “had you, 
Herr Graf, never forgotten what 
was due to yourself and to your race, 
the fisher’s daughter might have 
mated with one ies own class, and 
so have escaped ; but you saw fit to 
drag her forth from the slough which 
was her natural patrimony into the 
light, that scorn might point its finger 
at her and blight her as it passed her 
b ” 


* Could I but learn whose was that 
devilish finger—could I but know 
who first dared to breathe a whisper 
against her fair fame——” 

“ What vengeance would you wreak 
upon the culprit, Count von Konig- 
stein? Sup I were to tell you 
that it was I, whoto screen the honour 
of our house, to screen your own, 
rebutted the rumour which was 
brought to me of your mad folly, and 
bade the gossips look closer ere they 
dared to couple your name with that 
of a beggar’s child? Suppose that 
others spoke upon that hint, do you 
deem that I am likely to tremble be- 
neath your frown ?” 

“Devil!” muttered the young man 
from between his clenched teeth; 
“you may have cause! Thus, then, 
grafine, you have dishonoured your 
sister,” he said, after a pause. 

The lady threw back her head 
scornfully. 

“Do you still persist ?” she asked, 
as her heavy brow gathered into a 
storm. 

“Nowmore than ever. Those who 
have done the wrong shall repair it, 
and that speedily. You have declared 
that you will die beneath the roof of 
your ancestors; be it so: but that 
roof shall be shared by your brother's 
wife ; and woe be to them who cause 
the first tear that she shall shed here!” 
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“Madman and fool!” exclaimed 
the exasperated countess, whose long- 
pate passions at length burst their 

unds, and swept down all before 
them: “complete this disgraceful 
compact if you dare! Remember, 
thatalthough your solitary life might 
have enabled you to marry without 
the interference of the Emperor, had 
you chosen a wife suited to your birth 
and rank, one word from me will end 
your disgraceful dream; or should 
you still persist, you will exchange 
your birthplace fora prison. This 
word should have been said ere now, 
but that I shrank from exposing your 
degeneracy; trust no longer, how- 
ever, to my forbearance: the honour 
of our race is in my hands, and I will 
save it at whatever cost. Either 
pledge yourself upon the spot to 
orego this degrading fancy, or the 
sun of to-morrow shall not set before 
I depart for Vienna.” 

Elric gasped for breath. He well 
knew the stern and unflinching 
nature of his sister, she felt that he 
was indeed in her power. The 
whole happiness of his future life 
hung upon that hour, but he scorned 
to give a pledge which he had not 
the strength, nay more, which he had 
no longer even the right, to keep. 

“ Beware, Stephanie, beware !” he 
exclaimed in a tone of menace ; “ be- 
ware alike of what you say and of 
what you do; for you are rapidly 
bursting the bonds by which we are 
united.” 

“ You have yourself already done 
so,” was the bitter retort; “ when 
you sought to make me share your 
affection with a base-born hind’s 
daughter, you released me from those 
ties, which I no longer recognise.” 

“ Are you seeking to drive me to 
extremity ?” 

“T am endeavouring to awaken 
you to a sense of duty and of ho- 
nour.” 

“ Stephanie, we must part! The 
same roof can no longer cover us. 
You have aroused an evil spirit 
within my breast which I never 
knew abided there. ‘Take your in- 
heritance and depart.” 

“Never! Ihave already told you 
that I have sworn to live and die 
under this roof, and that while I have 
life you shall be saved from dishonour. 
You dare not put me forth, and I 
will perform my vow.” 








“ Griifine, I am the master here !” 
“Tt may be so, and yet I despise 
your menace. We will talk no more 
on this hateful subject.” 

“ On this or none. If you remain 
here, you remain as the associate of 
my wife.” 

“ Never! And were my eyes once 
profaned by her presence within 
these sacred walls, she would have 
cause to curse the hour in which she 
entered them.” 

“ Ha!” 

“ Nature, the laws of your class, 
and the custom of your rank, oppose 
so glaring a degradation; nor am I 
more forbearing than Nature, cus- 
tom, and the law. My determin- 
ation is irrevocable.” 

“ Tt may be that it is of slight im- 
serene said the young noble, as 

e turned upon her eyes whose pupils 
were dilated, and seemed slightly 
tinged with blood, “I cannot con- 
descend to further entreaty or ex- 
postulation. We now understand 
each other.” 

As he ceased speaking, the countess 
re-seated herself, with a sarcastic 
smile playing about her lip, but the 
tempest which was raging in the 
breast of Elric was frightful. His 
hands were so tightly clenched that 
the blood had started beneath the 
nails. The veins of his throat and 
forehead were swollen like cords, 
and his thin lips were livid and 
trembling. As he passed athwart 
the apartment he suddenly paused ; 
a deadly paleness overspread his 
countenance, and he gasped for 
breath, and clung to a chair, like 
one suddenly smitten with paralysis. 
Then came a rush of crimson 
over his features, as though his 
heart had rejected the coward blood 
which had just fled to it, and flung 
it back as a damning witness to his 
burning brow. And still the lady 
wrought upon her tapestry with a 
steady hand beneath the broad light 
of the lamp; nor could a line of 
passion be traced upon her calm, pale 
face. 

Before the count retired to rest 
that night, he heard the voice of 
his sister desiring that a seat might 
be secured for her in the post-car- 
riage which passed throu h Nien- 
burg during the following es on its 
way to Vienna. She had uttered no 

idle threat, and Elric was not ignor- 
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rity which she was about to evoke. 
Should his intended marriage once 
reach the ears of the emperor, Mina 
was lost for ever. Driven almost to 

frenzy, the young man raised in his 

powerful hand the heavy lamp which 

still burnt upon the table, and 

eagerly made the circuit of the room, 

pausing before each picture, as 

though he still hoped to find among 

those of his female ancestors a pre- 

cedent for his own wild passion; but 

he looked in vain. Upon all he 

traced the elaborately -emblazoned 

shield and the pompous title. He 

had long known that it was so; but 

at that moment he scrutinised them 

closely, as though he anticipated that 

a miracle would be wrought in his 

behalf. This done, he once more 

replaced the lamp on its accustomed 

stand; and after glaring for awhile 

into the flame, as if to brave the 

fire that burnt pale beside that which 
flashed from beneath his own dark 
brows, he walked slowly to a cabinet 
which occupied an angle of the apart- 
ment. 

It contained a slender collection of 
shells and minerals, the bequest of 
Father Eberhard to his onal on his 
departure from Nienburg; a few 
stuffed birds, shot and preserved by 
the count himself; and, finally, a 
few chemical preparations with which 
the good priest had tried sundry 
simple experiments as a practical 
illustration of his lessons. It was to 
this latter division of the cabinet 
that the young man directed his at- 
tention. He deliberately lighted a 
small taper at the lamp, and then 
drew from their concealment sundry 
_ containing various coloured 
iquids. Of these he selected one 
two-thirds full of a white and limpid 
fluid, which he placed in his breast ; 
and this done, he extinguished his 
taper, returned it to its niche, and, 
closing the cabinet, threw himself 
into a chair, pale, haggard, and pant- 
ing. 

He had not been seated many 
seconds when, at the sound of an 
approaching step, he lifted his aching 
head from his arm, and endeavoured 
to assume an appearance of compo- 
sure. It was that of the venerable 
woman who had been the favourite 
attendant of his mother, and who 

had, upon her marriage, followed 
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her from her home, and ultimately 
become his nurse. <A shuddering 
thrill passed through his veins, for 
he was awaiting her. She was accus- 
tomed each night, after his sister had 
retired, to prepare for both a draught 
of lemonade as their night-beverage, 
and first leaving one with her young 
master, to carry the other to the 
chamber of the countess. Her ap- 
pearance was therefore anticipated ; 
and she remained for an instant, as 
usual, in order to receive the praise 
which her beloved nurseling never 
failed to lavish upon her skill; but, 
for the first time, Elric objected to 
the flayour of the draught, and re- 
quested her to bring him a lemon 
that he might augment its acidity. 
The discomfited old woman obeyed, 
and, having deposited her salver 
upon the table, left the room. Elric 
started up, grasped a mass of his 
dishevelled hair in his hand with a 
violence which threatened to rend 
it from the roots, uttered one groan 
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which seemed to tear asunder all the 
fibres of his heart, and then glared 
about him, rapidly but searchingly, 
ere he drew the fatal phial from his 
breast, and slowly, gloatingly poured 
out the whole of the liquid into the 
porcelain cup which had been pre- 
pared for his sister. As he did so, a 
slight acrid scent diffused itself over 
the apartment, but almost instantly 
evaporated, and the death-draught 
remained as clear and limpid as 
before. 

“ To-morrow!” murmured the 
wretched young man, as he watched 
the retiring form of the grey-haired 
attendant when she finally left the 
room; and then he once more buried 
his face in his hands, and fell into a 
state of torpor. 

“To-morrow!” he repeated, as 
he at length rose, staggeringly, to 
seek his chamber. ‘“ Mina, beloved 
Mina, I haye bought you at a fearful 


7” 


price! 


Cuapter ITI. 


The voice of lamentation was loud 
upon the morrow in that ancient 
house. The Countess Stephanie had 
ceased to exist. The aged nurse had 
drawn back the curtains of the win- 
dow, that her mistress might, as 
usual, be awakened by the Rapid 
sunlight; but she was no longer con- 
scious of its beams. She lay upon 
her bed, pale, placid, and unchanged, 
like one who had passed from the 
calm slumber of repose to the deep 
sleep of death. One hand pillowed 
her cheek, and the other still clasped 
her rosary. Death had touched her 
lovingly, for there was almost a smile 
upon her lips; and the hard lines 
which the world traces upon the 
countenance had disappeared beneath 
his gentle pressure. 

The count stood gloomily beside 
her bed, awaiting the arrival of the 
peeee who had been summoned. 

le trembled violently, but he was 
surrounded by the voice of wailing 
and the sight of tears; he had lost 
his only sister, his last relative. 
How, then, could he have remained 
unmoved? The physician came ; 
he felt the small and rounded wrists, 
but there was no pulsation: he bared 
the white and beautiful arm to the 
shoulder, and applied the lancet, but 


the blood had ceased to circulate in 


the blue veins. The man of science 
shook his head, and extended his 
hand in sympathy to the anxious bro- 
ther. The catastrophe, he said, was 
subject of regret to him rather than 
of surprise. The young grifine had 
long suffered from an affection of the 
heart. <A little sooner or a little 
later the blow must have fallen. It 
was a mere question of time. All 
human aid was useless. And so he 
departed from the house of mourn- 
ing. 
The few individuals of Nienburg 
and its immediate neighbourhood 
who were privileged to intrude at 
such a moment, crowded to the man- 
sion to offer their condolences to the 
young graf, and to talk over the 
sudden and melancholy death of his 
sister; and meanwhile, Elric, unable 
to rest for an instant in the same 
place, wandered through the desolate 
apartments, tearless and silent, occa- 
sionally lifting the different articles 
which had belonged to Stephanie in 
his trembling hands, and looking in- 
tently upon them, as though he 
dreaded to behold the characters of 
his crime traced upon their surface. 
The German ceremonial of inter- 
ment is complicated and minute, and 
all persons of high birth are expected 
to conform to it in every particular. 
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Among the rites which precede bu- 
rial is one which, trying as it cannot 
fail to prove to the principal actor, 
must, nevertheless, greatly tend to 
tranquillise the minds of the sur- 
vivors. It is necessary that we 
should describe this. 

For four-and-twenty hours the 
corpse remains beneath the roof 
where the death has taken place, 
and while there all the affecting 
offices necessary to its final burial 
are performed. This time elapsed, 
it is carried to the cemetery, and 
laid, in its winding-sheet, upon a bed 
in the inner apartment of the low 
stone building to which, in our de- 
scription of the death-valley of Nien- 
burg, we have already made allusion. 
This solitary erection consists only 
of two rooms; that in which the 
body is deposited is called the Hall 
of Resurrection, and contains no 
other furniture than the bed itself 
and a bell-rope, the end of which is 

laced in the hand of the corpse. 
This cord is attached to a bell which 
rings in the next room, and which is 
thence called the Chamber of the 
Bell. Thus should it occur that the 
friends of an individual may have 
been deceived, and have mistaken 
lethargy for death, and that the 
patient should awake during the 
night (for the body must remain all 
night in this gloomy refuge), the 
slightest movement which he ma 
make necessarily rings the bell, 
and he obtains instant help. It 
is customary for the nearest relative 
to keep this dreary watch ; and 
from a beautiful sentiment, which 
must almost tend to reconcile the 
watcher to his ghostly task, he is 
fated to watch there alone, that it 
may be he who calls back the ebbing 
life, and that none may share in a 
joy so holy and so deep—a joy, 
moreover, so rare and so unhoped 
for! 

The long day, and the still longer 
night in which the Countess Ste- 
phanie lay dead beneath the roof she 
had so reverenced throughout her 
life, passed over; and all the pom- 
pous accessories which could be com- 
manded in so obscure a neighbour- 
hood were secured to do honour to 
her obsequies. The mournful train 
moved slowly onward to the cemetery, 
where a grave had already been pre- 
pared foy her beside her mother ; 
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and, ing near the spot where she 
was finally to rest, entered the Hall 
of Resurrection, and gently and 
carefully stretched her upon the bed 
of gloom. The wildest of the mourn- 
ers was the poor old nurse, who, 
with her grey hair streaming over 
her shoulders, and her dim eyes 
swollen with tears, knelt near the 
head of her mistress, and clasped her 
clay-cold hands. But it was the 
young count who was the centre of 
commiseration The last four-and- 
twenty hours had done the work of 
years upon him; a sullen, leaden 
tinge had spread over his skin, his 
voice was deep and hollow, and 
his trembling hands could scarcely 
perform their offices. “‘ No wonder !” 
ejaculated those who looked upon 
him; “ for years they had been every 
thing to each other.’ 

At length the funeral train de- 

rted, for the sun was setting. Elric 
istened in horror to their retreating 
footsteps, for he felt that he was 
soon to be alone. Alone with what ? 
With the dead, stretched there by 
his own hand—With his murdered 
sister! This was his companionship 
within ; and without, graves, nothing 
but graves, shected corpses, and the 
yawning tomb which was awaiting 
his victim. The sweat rolled in large 
drops down the forehead of the young 
man. He had watched near the body 
of his mother in peace and prayer, 
for she had been taken from him, 
and he was innocent then and full 
of hope; but now—now! Ile tot- 
tered to the window and looked out. 
The twilight was thickening, and 
the light came pale through the nar- 
row leaded panes of the little case- 
ment. He glanced around the se- 
pulchral chamber in which he was 
to pass the night. There was a small 
fire burning upon the open hearth 
at which he lighted his lamp, and a 
prayer-book lying upon the table, 
on which he vainly endeayoured to 
concentrate his thoughts. At that 
moment he was beyond the reach of 
mph The strong man was bowed, 

y and spirit, beneath the pressure 
of his crime! Again and again he 
asked himself, with a pertinacity that 
bordered on delirium, what it was 
over which he watched? And again 
and again the question was answered 
in his own heart. Over his sister, 


his only surviving relative, murdered 
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by his own hand. The murderer 
was watching beside his victim! 

At intervals he strove against the 
horror by which he was oppressed ; 
he endeavoured to rally the pride of 
his sex and of his strength. What 
could he fear ? The dead are power- 
less over the living; and yet, fiercer 
and sharper came the memory that 
his crime had been gratuitous, for 
had he not been told that the death 
which he had given must ere long 
have come? “A little sooner, or a 
little later,” had said the man of 
science. Oh, had he only waited, 
promised, temporised; but all was 
now too late! She lay there cold, 

ale, stark, within a few es of 
fim: and tears of blood could not re- 
call the dead! 

It was the close of autumn, and as 
the sun set masses of lurid and sul- 
phureous clouds gathered upon the 
western horizon, but save an occa- 
sional sweep of wind which moaned 
through the funereal trees, all re- 
mained still, buried in that ringing 
silence which may be heard; and 
the moon, as yet untouched by the 
rising vapours, gleamed on the nar- 
row window of the cell, and cast 
upon the floor the quivering shadows 
of the trees beside it. But at length 
came midnight, the moon was veiled 
in clouds, and a sweeping wind rushed 
through the long grass upon the 
graves, and swayed to and fro the 
tall branches of the yews and cy- 
presses ; next came the sound of fall- 
ing rain,—large, heavy drops, which 
plashed upon the foliage, and then 
fell with a sullen reverberation upon 
the dry and thirsty earth. Gradually 
the storm increased ; and ere long, as 
the thunder began to growl hoarsely 
in the distance, it beat angrily against 
the diamond panes, and dropped in a 
shower from the eaves of the little 
building. Elric breathed more freely. 
This elemental warfare was more 
congenial to his troubled spirit than 
the fearful silence by which it had 
been preceded. He tried to think of 
Mina; but as though her pure and 
innocent image could not blend with 
the objects around him, he found it 
impossible to pursue a continuous 
chain of thought. Once more he 
bent over the book before him, but 
as he turned the page a sudden light 
filled the narrow chamber, and 
through the sheeted glare sprang a 
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fierce flash, which for a moment 
seemed to destroy his power of vi- 
sion. He rose hurriedly from his 
chair ; the thunder appeared to be 
bursting over his head, the lightning 
danced like fiery demons across the 
floor, the wind howled and roared in 
the wide chimney ; and suddenly, as 
he stood there, ae and conscience- 
stricken, a sharp blast penetrating 
through some aperture in the walls, 
extinguished his solitary lamp. At 
this instant the bell rang. 

“The Bell!” shouted the young 
count, like a maniac,—“ THE BELL!” 
And then, gaining strength from his 
excess of horror, he laughed as 
wildly as he had spoken. “Fool 
that I am! Is not such a wind as 
this enough to shake the very edifice 
from its foundation? and am I 
scared because it has vibrated along 
a wire? Has not the same blast put 
out my lamp? All is still again. 
My own thoughts have made a cow- 
ard of me!” 

As he uttered these words, an- 
other and a brighter flash shot 
through the casement and ran along 
the wire, and again the bell rang out ; 
but his eye had been upon it, and he 
could no longer cheat himself into 
the belief that he had endeavoured 
to create. The fie —— had 
disappeared, but still louder and 
lube rang the bell, as though 
pulled by a hand of agony. 

Elric sank helpless to his knees. 
At every successive flash he saw the 
violent motion of the bell which 
hung above him, and as the dark- 
ness again gathered about the cell, 
he still heard the maddening peal, 
which seemed to split his brain. 

“Light! light!” he moaned at 
last, as he rose painfully from the 
floor. “I must have light, or I 
shall become a raving maniac.” 

And then he strove to re-illumine 
the lamp; but his shaking hand ill 
obeyed the impulse of his frenzied 
will. And still, without the inter- 
mission of a second, the bell rang on. 
At length he obtained a light, and 
staggering to the wall, he fixed his 
eyes upon the frightful wire. 

“Tt stretches,” he muttered, un- 
consciously ; “still it stretches, and 
there is no wind now ; there isa lull. 
Some one must be pulling it from 
the other chamber, and if so, it must 
be ——” 
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His voice became extinct; he 
could not utter the name of his 
sister. 

With a frantic gesture he seized 
the lamp and turned towards the 
door which opened into the death- 
chamber, and still the bell rang on, 
without the cessation of an instant. 
A short passage parted the two cells, 
and as he staggered onwards he was 
compelled to cling to the wall, for 
his knees knocked together, and he 
could scarcely support himself. At 
length he reached the inner door, 
and desperately flung it open. A 
chill like that which escapes from a 
vault fell upon his brow, and the 
sound of the bell pursued him still. 
He moved a pace forward, retreated, 
again advanced, and, finally, by a 
mighty effort, sprang into the centre 
of the chamber. One shrill and 

iercing cry escaped him, and the 
amp fell from his hand. 

* You are then here?” murmured 
a low and feeble voice. “ You, 
Elric von K@énigstein, the renegade 
from honour, the sororicide, the 
would-be murderer! Yours is the 
affection which watches over my last 
hours on earth? The same hand 
which mixed the deadly draught is 
ready to lay me in the grave ?” 

As the words fell upon his ear, a 
vivid flash filled the room, and the 
count saw his sister sitting upright 
wrapped in her death-clothes. <A 
deep groan escaped him. 

“That draught was scarcely swal- 
lowed,” pursued the voice, “ere I 
detected that it had been tampered 
with; but it was then too late to 
save myself, and, for the honour of 
our name, I shrank from denouncing 
you, though I felt at once that you 
were the murderer. But you were 
coward as well as sororicide. You 
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have subjected me to all the agonies 
of death, and have not merely con- 
demned me to an after-life of suffer- 
ing, but of suffering to us both, for 
I shall live on under the knowledge 
of the fate to which you destined me, 
and you beneath my irrevocable 
curse.” 

ay 1 ~ aienass -— ut- 
tered feebly and gaspingly, as though 
the a of the speaker were 
spent, and then a heavy fall upon 
the bed betrayed to the horror- 
stricken Elric that some fresh cata- 
strophe had occurred. 

With the energy of despair he 
rushed from the room, and hastened 
to procure a light. A frightful 
spectacle met him on his return. 
Stephanie lay across the bed, with a 
portion of her funeral-dress displaced. 
The arm with which she had rung 
the fatal bell was that from which 
her medical attendant had striven to 
procure blood during her insensibi- 
lity, and which, in preparing her for 
the grave, had been unbound. The 
violent exertion to which it had been 
subjected, added to the power of 
the poison that still lurked in her 
veins, had opened the wound, and 
ere the young count returned ,with 
the lamp she was indeed a corpse, 
with her white burial-garments dab- 
bled in blood. The scene told its 
own tale on the morrow. She had 
partially awakened, and the result 
was evident. None knew, save he 
who watched beside her, that the 
fatal bell had rung! 

The curse worked. Madness 
seized upon the wretched Elric, and 
for years he was a raving lunatic, 
who might at any moment be lashed 
— frenzy by the mere ringing of a 
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Tue conquest of Italy had, as we 
have seen, placed Napoleon on a 
pedestal of fame which already over- 
shadowed the government of the Re- 
public. The power of his popularity 
weighed heavily on the Directors; 
and as he was “ moody and dissatis- 
fied, and brooding over the prospect 
of inactivity,” they were as anxious 
to find him employment as he was to 
obtain it. The peace so lately con- 
cluded left, however, no opening for 
military exertion on the continent of 
Europe; and as Napoleon, though 
named general of the army of Eng- 
land, declined after a brief survey of 
the ports of the Channel, to venture 
on the invasion of the hostile island, 
attention was turned to a different 
quarter. 

The French government had al- 
ready, under Louis XV., contem- 
meme the occupation of Egypt. The 

irectory were also desirous of making 
conquests in the East, and, some time 
before Napoleon's expedition, had 
ordered Admiral Bruyez to surprise 
Malta,—a plan which the knights 
foiled, by refusing to admit his four 
ships into the harbour of La Valette. 
During the Italian campaigns Napo- 
leon had more than once proposed 
to seize the Turkish province of 
Albania ; at a later period he turned 
his thoughts towards Egypt, and now 
both the general and Directory re- 
solved to carry this last plan into 
execution. That so unprincipled 
an act of aggression could not be 
defended by the slightest shadow or 
semblance of justice, troubled the 
projectors as little as the executors 
of the undertaking. 

The details of the expedition be- 
me not to our subject. Treachery 
and cowardice opened the gates of 
Malta to the Republican forces; and 
in Egypt an army of 40,000 French 
veterans could experience but little 
opposition from a few undisciplined 


Turks and Mamelukes ; the military 
operations cannot, therefore, be 
reckoned among the principal cam- 
paigns of Napoleon. Biographers 
assure us that he governed the con- 
quered province with so much ability, 
as to obtain from the inhabitants the 
title of “ the Just Sultan.” On ex- 
amination it proves, however, that 
his conduct was so rapacious and op- 
pressive, so directly at variance with 
all the long-established customs of 
the East, that it maddened the 
people and droye them into open 
rebellion. The ruthless barbarity 
by which the insurrections were 
crushed, and the sanguinary cruelty 
which marked his subsequent conduct, 
are fully attested by his own letters. 

Defeated at Acre, disappointed, 
perhaps, in his expectations of found- 
ing a splendid Eastern empire, he 
deserted his army—left them b 
stealth in a foreign land, beset with 
difficulties and cut off from all com- 
munication with their native country. 
Preceded by the bulletin of a victory 
he had achieved over some Turks 
who had landed at Aboukir, he 
arrived in France after a long and 
tedious passage, and his first recep- 
tion on landing already told him 
that he was the undisputed lord of 
the soil. His journey to the capital 
was a continued triumph, and the 
intelligence of his arrival was hailed 
with acclamations in every part of 
the country. 

This was Napoleon’s first ill- 
omened return to Paris, after sacri- 
ficing thousands to his ambition and 
joules the remains of the gallant 
ut we 
see him again returning, vam- 


army entrusted to his care: 
shall 
pire-like, to seek for more victims, 
after burying hundreds of thousands 


beneath the snows of Russia. The 
fresh victims are granted and led to 
death, and he appears again a lonely 
deserter from the slaughter-scene of 
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Leipzig; and, lastly, he comes, in 
fitting guise, a craven fugitive from 
the crimson field of Waterloo, where 
the best and bravest blood of France 
was poured out in torrents for him 
‘“‘who yet could hoard his own.” 
There surely breathes not the man, 
possessing one spark of high and 
noble feeling, who would have sur- 
vived a single one of these dreadful 
catastrophes: they all blacken the 
scutcheon of Napoleon, and yet thou- 
sands are willing to banish every 
sense of shame from earth in order 
to uphold the praise of this dis- 
honoured chieftain. 

The Directory, conscious of their 
want of power to punish his desertion 
of the army, received him with dis- 
tinction and allowed him to remain 
in Paris, while their own authority 
was rapidly declining. This govern- 
ment, which it has been the fashion 
to revile in most extravagant terms, 
in order to enhance the glory of 
Napoleon, had, nevertheless, con- 
siderable merit. Composed of the 
parties who had overthrown the 
Jacobins and crushed the sanguina 
anarchy of the Reign of Terror, it 
had deviated widely from what were 
termed the principles of the Revolu- 
tion, and had thus forfeited the - 
port of the violent Republicans with- 
out gaining the friendship of the 
Royalists. Placed between these ex- 
treme factions, the Directory had no 
hold on the affections of the country ; 
the five years of internal peace which 
they had maintained were not suf 
ficient to allay the wild elements 
awakened by the Revolution; nor 
had repose blinded the nations to the 
defects of the constitution, and to the 
indifferent character of the indivi- 
duals at the head of affairs. 

A desire for change, one of the 
usual characteristics of revolution, 
was general; and measures for the 
overthrow of the government were 
already in progress when Napoleon 
landed. The military part of the 
enterprise had been intended for Ge- 
neral Joubert, but as he was killed 
at the battle of Novi, the post natur- 
ally devolved on the successful com- 
mander who had planted the tricolor 
on the towers of Cairo and Milan. 

The revolution of the 18th of 
Brumaire is foreign to our purpose. 
The total want of courage and com- 
posure evinced by Napoleon on the 
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occasion is well known. He was on 
the point of being outlawed and for- 
saken even by the troops, when the 
resolution of his brother Lucien and 
the gallantry of Murat gave a favour- 
able turn to affairs, and placed him as 
First Consul at the head of the govern- 
ment. What the constitutional power 
of a consul might be, none knew and 
few inquired, for all felt that the 
bayonets of the army rendered the 
new occupant of the curule chair 
absolute and irresponsible. 

No revolutionary government in 
France had stood on so firm a found- 
ation as the one on which the favour 
of the troops placed the consulate, 
from the first day of its formation. 
Its predecessors had depended on the 
favour of mobs or on the intrigues 
of factions, while the curule chair 
rested on the affections of an army 
already distinguished by many gallant 
actions. ‘The strength which the 
new government derived from its 
military influence obtained for it the 
support of all the parties in the state, 
who were tired of revolutions, 
dreaded the return of anarchy, and 
who, by their number and respecta- 
bility, set an example that was quickly 
followed by the better classes of the 
people. By their adhesion, the many 
thus augmented the very strength 
which had attracted them, and which 
was to be still farther increased by 
the military events we have next to 
relate. 

France, which was thus rallying 
round the consular government, was 
far stronger for the purposes of war 
than it had been at any previous 
= of history. The revolution 

ad swept away all the long-esta- 
blished institutions, the rights of per- 
sons and of property, which prevent 
even the most absolute monarchs from 
wielding at pleasure the resources of 
their dominions. But the tempest 
which had swept away these obstacles 
had not, and could not, injure the 
natural physical strength inherent in a 
great nation situated in the very centre 
ofEurope. The war had evenenlarged 
the boundaries of the republic, with- 
out impairing its internal resources, 
which the spoils of conquered pro- 
vinces had probably tended to aug- 
ment. Belgium and the left bank 
of the Rhine had been incorporated 
with France; Holland and Switzer- 
land were in possession of her troops, 
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and their resources completely at her 
disposal ; Spain was a submissive and 
tributary ally ; and Genoa formed an 
advanced post towards Italy. The 
long-continued contest had given her 
warlike armies, commanded by expe- 
rienced officers ; the campaign of 1799, 
at one time so disastrous, had ended as 
fortunately as gloriously. ‘The Rus- 
sians had been forced altogether out 
of the field, and England ‘had with- 
drawn her troops from the Continent. 
The Republican armies that had been 
victorious in Switzerland and Holland 
could now be united to those which 
were opposing Austria, and it was 
hardly to be expected that the im- 
perial power could maintain a single- 
vanded contest against forces which 
had just vanquished the troops of the 
three powers combined. Austria, it 
is true, still retained possession of 
Italy, but, as we shall see presently, 
the occupation of Switzerland by the 
French more than counterbalanced 
that advantage. With the hopes of 
victory which the possession of such 
vast means naturally inspired, anxious, 
no doubt, to reconquer Italy, the 
theatre of his first exploits, and to 
fix his power by new triumphs, Na- 
poleon determined to strike with 
might and main against the Austrians. 
Nor were the means wanting. 

Under the Directory, General 
Jourdan had already perfected the 
fatal law of conscription, which 
placed at the disposal of govern- 
ment the whole male population 
of France, and obliged every man 
capable of bearing arms to do 
military duty. A decree of the Con- 
sul, executed with rigour and aided 
by the enthusiasm of the moment, 
brought 160,000 men to the colours, 
including 30,000 old and experienced 
soldiers whose discharges were can- 
celled, and who were again called 
upon to take service. 

Ten thousand French and 20,000 
Batavians were stationed under Au- 
gereau in Holland, in order to pro- 
tect that country against the attack 
ofthe English. ‘The frontier, as high 
as Coblentz, required few troops, as 
the neutrality of Northern Germany 
could be depended upon. ‘The for- 
mer armies, of the Rhine and of 
Switzerland, were united and placed 
under the orders of General Moreau, 
who soon found himself at the head 
of 130,000 men. At the commence- 
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ment of the year Massena had already 
taken the command of the army of 
Italy, composed of the remnants of 
the broken bands so often defeated 
by Suvaroff, and amounting in all to 
about 45,000 men. ‘These troo 
were cooped up in Genoa and the 
Riviera, and were almost in a total 
state of disorganisation. 

An army of Reserve, composed of 
30,000 conscripts and of different 
corps from the interior of France, 
assembled at Dijon, from whence the 
armies could be reinforced or sup- 
ported at need. The mustering and 
organisation of the troops, with every 
preparation necessary to render them 
fit for immediate service, was carried 
on with the energy and alacrity of a 
military goverment having the good- 
will and all the resources of the 
country at its absolute disposal, and 
well aware that its power and per- 
manence depended principally on 
victory and conquest. 

Besides troops in the Tyrol, Au- 
stria had two formidable armies in 
the field; the one on the Rhine, 
the other in Italy. The Archduke 
Charles, dissatisfied with the treat- 
ment he had experienced from the 
Aulic Council during the pre- 
vious campaign, had resigned the 
command of the first, and was suc- 
ceeded by Marshal Kray, a bold 
and active officer, who, at the com- 
mencement of operations, found him- 
self at the head of about 75,000 men. 
The Austrian army of Italy was still 
stronger ; it consisted of 110,000 men, 
and was under the command of Mar- 
shal Melas, a distinguished veteran of 
the Austrian school, but bending 
already under the chilling weight of 
seventy-six years,—an age at which 
few retain the energy and activity 
necessary for directing and carrying 
into effect the dangerous, trying, and 
varying operations of war. Deduct- 
ing the troops stationed in Tuscany, 
the Venetian States and the Roma- 
gna, the disposable force under the 
orders of Melas amounted to about 
90,000 men. Leaving 40,000 of these 
in Piedmont and Lombardy to guard 
the fortresses and to watch the fron- 
tiers of Switzerland, which, as the 
country was now in the possession of 
the French, flanked the whole Italian 
theatre of war, the aged commander 
advanced with the rest against Genoa 
and the Riviera. 
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As the Apennines become passable 
six weeks sooner than the Alps, Melas 
determined to open the campaign early 
in the year, and to finish the expedi- 
tion against the Riviera in time to have 
the troops again disposable, before 
his flank could be turned by forces 
marching through Switzerland. The 
army left their winter quarters, and 
were ordered to assemble on the 25th 
of February ; but snow having fallen 
on the 13th of the month, the order 
was countermanded, and the actual 
advance delayed till the 5th of April. 
Whether the passes remained im- 
practicable for six weeks we are not 
told, nor is the delay which took 
place any where explained; that it 
proved decisive of the fate of the 
campaign is perfectly evident. 

As Massena had 40,000 men under 
his command, and General Thurau 
6000 more in the passes of Mount 
Cenis, the superiority of the Aus- 
trians was not very decisive. ‘They 
were, nevertheless, successful ; they 
carried the Bochetta Pass by storm, 
and, after a series of sanguinary com- 
bats, succeeded in forcing the left 
wing of the French, under General 
Suchet, to fall back behind the Var ; 
the right, under Massena himself, was 
driven into Genoa, which was im- 
ee blockaded by sea and land ; 
an English squadron under Lord 
Keith maintaining the naval invest- 
ment, and 20,000 Austrians under 
General Otto investing the fortress 
by land: Melas, with the rest of his 
forces, followed Suchet and occupied 
Nice. The Austrian commander was 
only waiting for the fall of Genoa 
to press his success still further, when 
the operations of the army of reserve 
obliged him to retrace his steps back 
into Italy. 

But whet the Austrians were gain- 
ing on one point, they were already 
losing on another. Moreau had 
crossed the Rhine on the 25th of 
April, and, being greatly superior to 
Marshal Kray, continued to press 
him, though without gaining any 
decisive advantage. It was at first 
Napoleon's intention to have placed 
himself at the head of the army of 
the Rhine; but he changed his re- 
solution on the subject for reasons 
that are not known, unless we sup- 
pose that he did not think himself 
strong enough to make an enemy of so 
popular an officer as General Moreau, 
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who declared that he would not re- 
main with the army if the First Con- 
sul joined in person. This shews 
how ill-deserved is the praise so 
a, bestowed on Napoleon for 

aving generously given over the 
most numerous and best-appointed 
troops to his rival in military fame. 

General Berthier had been ap- 
pointed commander of the army of 
the Reserve, and he no sooner re- 
ported that it was ready to take the 
field than Napoleon left Paris to 
place himself at its head. A clause 
in the constitution prevented the 
First Consul from commanding an 
army in person, but did not prevent 
him from being present as a spectator 
in the field, and as he had the ap- 
pointment of the generals, he was 
sure to possess the real authority, 
whoever might possess the mere 
nominal title. 

In the St. Helena Memoirs the 
exile relates with evident satisfaction 
that he made all Europe believe 
that there was no such army as the 
army of Reserve in existence. The 
spies of the different courts only 
found a few raw conscripts and in- 
valids at Dijon and reported accord- 
ingly, at the very time when the 
troops were advancing by different 
roads towards Genoa, the principal 

int of assembly. All historians 
nave, of course, repeated this in 
proof of the sagacity displayed by 
the chief consul, but those who 
know how many preparations are 
necessary to facilitate the march of 
40,000 men through a mountainous 
country will easily understand that 
such a movement could not possibly 
be concealed. Besides, it now ap- 
pears that Melas had information of 
the march of the army as early as 
the month of May, but did not 
know where the storm would burst, 
for it was only on the 27th of April 
that Napoleon decided on crossing 
the St. Bernards in preference to the 
St. Gothard, as first intended. Car- 
not, the minister of war, had becu 
despatched into Germany, with an 
order for Moreau to send 25,000 men 
of the army of the Rhine to the aid 
of the army of Reserve. 

Early in May, 60,000 men wert 
thus assembled at the foot of the 
Alps, and Colonel Morescot having 
examined the Great St. Bernard and 
reported the passage practicable, and; 
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with proper precautions, easily to be 
effected, the whole instantly set out 
on their toilsome march. t he army 
was divided into six columns: four 
moved upon Lombardy by the roads 
over the Great and Little St. Ber- 
nard, the St. Gothard, and the Sim- 
plon; Napoleon himself, with the 
main body, crossing the Great St. 
Bernard; two columns descended 
upon Piedmont by Mount Cenis and 
Mount Genéyre. At all periods of 
history military bands have crossed 
these mountains, the roads were 
practicable for travellers, and though 
the difficulties of the passage were 
considerable, they have been greatly 
exaggerated by the generality of his- 
torians. 

On the 16th of May all who were 
intended to cross the Great St. Ber- 
nard were assembled at Martigny, 
when Lannes, at the head of the ad- 
vanced guard, commenced the ascent 
of the mountain. Numerous guides 
and beasts of burden had been pro- 
vided; the guns were dismounted 
and placed upon sledges, in the 
trunks of trees hollowed out for the 
purpose, and dragged along by 
strength of arm, a hundred men 
being sometimes harnessed to a single 
gun. The carriages were taken to 
pieces, placed on sledges, or con- 
veyed on mules. If the difficulties 
of crossing these barriers of eternal 
ice and snow were great, the cou- 
rage and energy of the soldiers 
were greater still, and their good 
will and enthusiasm overcame every 
obstacle. National songs and mar- 
tial music animated them to exer- 
tion, and the drums beat the charge 
whenever any place of peculiar diffi- 
culty occurred. As the troops passed 
the Convent of Hospitaliers, placed 
on the summit of the mountain, the 
monks furnished every soldier with 
a luncheon of bread and cheese and 
a glass of wine, and on the fourth 
> the last division of the army had 
effected the passage without hardly 
sustaining any loss. 

The advanced guard of Lannes 
already reached the valley of Aosta 
on the 17th; next day six Austrian 
companies, stationed at Chatillon, 
were attacked and dispersed ; but in 
following up this success an obstacle 
was encountered which Napoleon 
had not counted upon, and which 
threatened ruin to the whole under- 
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taking. This was Fort Bard, a 
castle of strength, built upon a stee 
conical rock, situated on the le 
bank of the Dora, and completely 
commanding the town and narrow 
valley through which the road from 
Aosta to Ivrea passes. The infantry 
of the advanced guard proceeded se- 
curely on their march by a foot- 
path over the Albaredo mountain, 
but it required several days of labour 
before the tract could be rendered fit 
for cavalry; to carry guns along it 
proved totally impracticable. Time 
pressed, the success of the campaign 
depended upon celerity of movement, 
and any aoe in this Alpine wilder- 
ness would have left the troops to- 
tally destitute of provisions. In this 
perilous situation General Lannes 
caused the village of Bard to be at- 
tacked during the night, trusting 
that its capture would induce the 
Austrian commander to surrender 
the fort also. The village was 
taken, but the castle held out; its 
brave defender, Captain Bernkoph, 
whose gallant conduct contrasts so 
brilliantly with the many melan- 
choly instances of different behaviour 
we shall yet have to record, refused 
to resign his post, and replied to 
every summons by renewed dis- 
charges of round and grape. 

On the news of this danger, Napo- 
leon, who had not, as so many fables 
assert, crossed the mountain with the 
troops and cheered them on during 
the toilsome march, but remained 
quietly at Lausanne, hastened up 
to the van. Having again caused 
the castle to be summoned and ex- 
perienced another refusal, he or- 
dered 900 men to assault it during 
the night. The attack failed after a 
considerable loss had been sustained, 
and nothing was left but to force the 
passage, such as it was, and to carry 
the artillery along under the very 
guns of the hostile fortress. The 
streets of the village having been 
covered with straw and litter to 
deaden the sound, the wheels of the 
guns muffled, fifty men were har- 
nessed with the drag-rope to every 
piece of artillery, and the darkness of 
night gave them the signal to set out 
upon their daring enterprise. The 
foe was not, however, unprepared or 
taken by surprise, as Napoleon and 
his biographers pretend ; on the con- 
trary, they opened a heavy fire upon 
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the French as they hurried along 
with all possible speed, and many 
men were lost, several guns de- 
stroyed, and ammunition - waggons 
blown up before the dangerous pas- 
sage was effected. After three 
nights of such dangerous toil the 
whole army were at length enabled 
to follow the advanced guard to- 
wards Ivrea, General Chabran being 
left to invest the fortress. 

The Austrian forces, which, under 
General Kaim, had remained to pro- 
tect Piedmont and Lombardy, were 
dispersed in a chain of posts watch- 
ing the passes of the Swiss and Savoy 
Alps, and presented on no point any 
very effective strength. Their num- 
bers also had been greatly diminished 
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by drafts sent to the main army and 
to the blockading corps before Ge- 
noa, both of which had suffered se- 
verely in the actions fought in the 
Apennines, in the Riviera, and on 
the Var, the passage of which the 
Austrians had vainly endeavoured to 
force. No effective resistance was, 
therefore, offered to the army of Re- 
serve on their first descent from the 
Alps. After two unsuccessful at- 
seal they carried Ivrea by storm; 
they next forced the passage of the 
Chimella, and pressed back General 
Haddick, who with 6000 Austrians 
was endeavouring to retard their 
progress. Turning to the westward, 
General Lannes had already reached 
the banks of the Po near Chivasso, 


SAVONA 


within a march of Turin, and every 
thing indicated that Napoleon in- 
tended to hazard a battle for the re- 
lief of Genoa, which, after the most 
heroic defence, was now reduced to 
absolute extremity by famine. But 
such was not the case: the Consul 
suddenly changed the direction of 
his march, left Genoa to its fate, 
turned to the eastward, and hurried 
on to Milan. This movement has, of 
course, been lauded by biographers, 
though its merit is certainly no- 


where made apparent, unless we 
suppose that the mere éclut of occu- 
pying the capital of Lombardy 
could counterbalance the loss of Ge- 
noa, and the great advantage which 
this respite gave the Austrian com- 
manders. 

General Vucassowitch, who with 
10,000 Imperialists observed the 
country between Domodazola and 
Bellingzona, was too feeble, even if 
his forces had been united, to with- 
stand the whole French army, fell 
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back fighting and in good order, and 
having thrown a garrison into the 
citadel of Milan, retired across the 
Adda towards Mantua, thus sepa- 
rating himself from the main army 
of General Melas. He was followed 
by some French corps that occupied 
Cremona, and extended themselves as 
far as Brescia. 

On the 2d June Napoleon again 
entered the capital of Lombardy, 
and immediately proclaimed the re- 
establishment of the Cisalpine re- 
public. Having been joined b 
General Moncey, who was left with 
20,000 men to watch the far-scat- 
tered detachments of Vucassowitch 
that were already behind the Mincio, 
he proceeded with the remainder of 
his forces, amounting to 30,000 men, 
to seek the battle which was now to 
decide the fate of Italy. 

On the 5th June Murat appeared 
before the bridge-head of Piacenza, a 
feeble work, defended by only 200 
Austrians ; but having failed to carry 
it, he effected the passage in boats 
some distance above the town, and 
then advanced to the attack of the 
place on the right bank of the river. 
Some Austrian battalions arriving at 
the same time, a sharp action here 
took place, but ended in favour of 
the French, who now crossed the 
river in full force, prepared to push 
onwards to Genoa, at the very mo- 
ment when the corps which had re- 
duced the fortress was already in 
their immediate front. General 
Melas was at Nice when he received 
the intimation that the army of Re- 
serve was crossing the St. emecd. 
Accompanied by some troops, he im- 
mediately set out for Turin, where 
the news that hostile columns were 
advancing by the Simplon, the St. 
Gothard, and Mount Cenis, also 
reached him. Thus pressed, he de- 
termined to assemble his army, to 
withdraw the troops from the Var, 
and to raise the siege of Genoa, and 
had actually sent orders to that 
effect when Massena, after a close 
blockade of sixty days, accepted 
terms of capitulation, and surren- 
dered the fortress on condition that 
part of the garrison should be sent 
to France by sea, the other allowed 
to march out by land and join 
Suchet’s army. These conditions 
were not fulfilled before General 
Ott received pressing instructions to 
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send troops to Piacenza to protect 
that important post, and to follow 
with all his disposable forces as 
soon as it should be in his power, 
in order that the communication 
with the left bank of the Po might 
be maintained. 

It was his advanced guard, com- 
posed of five or six battalions de- 
tached before the fall of Genoa, that 
the French encountered after the 
passage of the river. The main 
body were following by forced 
marches, and had already reached 
Voghera on the 8th of June. Gene- 
ral Ott here found himself at the 
head of twenty-six battalions of in- 
fantry and eleven squadrons of ca- 
valry, the infantry greatly weakened 
by the many losses they had sus- 
tained in the severe actions fought 
round Genoa. Thinking, however, 
that he had only a small French 
force in his front, and that the main 
army was in march towards Mantua, 
he determined to drive them back 
across the Po, and to reoccupy Pia- 
cenza. But the divisions of Gar- 
dame, Chamberlac, and Mounier 
were already assembled at Stradella, 
and when General Lannes, whose 
division again formed the advanced 
guard, found himself unexpectedly 
opposed at Castegio on the morning 
of the 9th by a large body of Aus- 
trians, they immediately moved off 
to his support. A very sharp action, 
called by the French the battle of 
Montebello, here took place. Lannes 
fought to great disadvantage during 
the early part of the day, and it was 
only the timely arrival of the other 
divisions which convinced the Aus- 
trians of their mistake, and decided 
the contest in favour of the French. 
The vanquished left 2000 killed and 
wounded on the field, 2071 prisoners, 
and two guns were taken by the 
victors. Napoleon himself was not 
present in the action, the honour of 
which belongs to General Lannes, 
afterwards Duke of Montebello. 

From the prisoners taken at Cas- 
tegio the first intelligence of the fall 
of Genoa was received, and Napo- 
leon deeming haste no longer essen- 
tial gave the troops two days’ 
rest at Stradella, during which all 
the detachments that had crossed the 
Po rejoined the army. The amount 
of the whole force, after deducting 
the losses sustained in the actions of 
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Piacenza and Castegio, did not much 
exceed 28,000 men. General La 
Poipe, with 3000 more, was to have 
joined from Pavia, but a spy—em- 
—_ it is said, by both parties — 
aving been deceived by General 
Zach, the Austrian quartermaster- 
eneral, informed Buonaparte that 
Melas intended to march upon Milan. 
La Poipe was therefore left at Pa- 
via to impede the movement. 
Napoleon, finding no traces of the 
enemy on the 12th when he ad- 
vanced beyond Voghera, nor even 
when on the following day he en- 
tered the wide plain of Marengo, 
situated between Alessandria and 
Tortona, was confirmed in the be- 
lief that the enemy intended to re- 
tire without fighting. News arriving, 
however, that no Austrians had been 
observed on the left bank of the Po, 
he concluded that they intended to 
fall back on Genoa, and immediately 
ordered General Dessaix, who had 
only joined the army two days be- 
fore, to hurry on to Rivolto with the 
division of Boudet and some cavalry, 
and arrest the foe, should they at- 
tempt to pass in that direction. It 
was not till the evening of the 13th 
that General Victor's division fell 
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in with the rear guard of Austrians 
at Marengo, 7 the facility with 
which the latter relinquished the 
village and allowed themselves to be 
driven into the bridge-head covering 
the passage of Bormida, convinced 
the French commander that the 
intended to retire without trying the 
fate of arms. At this very time 
Melas was mening the necessary dis- 
position for attacking the enemy on 
the following morning. 

The Austrian commander had 
assembled all his forces at Alessan- 
dria on the 11th June, and deter- 
mined, with the advice of a council 
of war, to try the fate of arms in a 
general action as soon as the troops 
should have enjoyed a few days’ rest. 
His situation at this time was ex- 
ceedingly precarious. Suchet, rein- 
forced from France as well as by the 
garrison of Genoa, was advancing in 
the Riviera, and had already reached 
Savona. General Thureau had de- 
scended into the plain, and the Aus- 
trian army, which amounted to 
110,000 men at the opening of the 
campaign, now hardly exceeded 
75,000, of whom 30,000 only were 
disposable for battle.* 

There was also a probability that 


* To shew how armies dwindle down, we shall here give the strength and situa. 
tion of the French and Austrian corps at the moment of the battle of Marengo :— 


French Army. 
Generals Thurau and Chabran, on the Dora and at Chiavasso 
Moncey, between the Tessino and the Adda,.....seesesesseeees 


Loisson, on the left bank of the Adda 


Suchet in the Riviera, after being joined by Miolis and Gazan with 


the garrison of Genoa ......... 


General Bethencourt at Arona 


osdninl sphere ies s tenes SOD 


Artillery, pontoniers, and sappeurs attached to the different corps.. 


In the plain of Marengo, under Napoleon himself...... 


DUO onn600esseescenes 


spersennae MD 
snoincmnees Gna 


Of this latter force, 3688 were cavalry and 690 artillery. 


Austrian Army. 
In the Romagna, Tuscany, Istria, and the Venetian States 
In the garrisons of Piedmont and Lombardy—that is, in Alessandria, 
Tortona, Coni, Turin, Arona, citadel of Milan, citadel of Pia- 
cenza, Pizzightone, Peschiera, Verona, Mantua, Fort St. Maria, 


Genoa, and Savona........... 


Investing Gavi 


Perdue in the neighbourhood of Bobbio.......sseeeeeeeees 
Pi cicheechichekhnemnnnnlsss unos ae aa bie pensen 


In Aqui 
At Alessandria ready for the field 


Total .... 


POC REO eee eee Oe eee eee etree eeeee * 


29,556 
1,192 
1,028 
2,617 
1,082 

30,837 


74,704 


Of the force assembled for battle at Alessandria, 7543 were cavalry ; but of these 
General Nimpche’s brigade, 2341 strong, were detached on the morning of the battle, 


leaving 28,496 fit for action. 
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the troops would soon find them- 
selves in want of supplies, as several 
of the magazines which, for the con- 
venience of transport, had, as at 
Pavia, been left in open towns, had 
fallen into the hands of the French. 
On the 11th of June, Melas still had 
it in his power to retire on Mantua, 
or to fall back on Genoa and de- 
pend-on the English fleet for sup- 
plies; but he preferred risking the 
chance of battle, confiding in his nu- 
merous cavalry and artillery, which 
had not shared in the toils and losses 
of the Apennine campaign, and were 
in high order, and superior to the 
French in numbers; and the wide 
plain of Marengo presented the fair- 
est opportunity for employing them 
to advantage: information also reach- 
ed Alessandria that General La Poipe 
was absent, and that General Des- 
saix had been detached ; every thing 
seemed in favour of the Austrian 
arms. 

The 14th June was fixed upon as 
the day of battle, the troops had 
already received orders to cross the 
Bormida at midnight, when news ar- 
rived that the French had taken 
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Marengo; a loss that rendered it ne- 
cessary to delay the march till day- 
break, as the army had now to begin 
by conquering the very ground on 
which they were to develope them- 
selves for combat. 

The wide plain of Marengo is di- 
vided from the Bormida by the 
Fontanone, a small rivulet with 
deep and marshy banks, that issues 
from swampy ground about a mile 
to the left of Marengo, which may 
be considered as the centre of the 
French position, and falls into the 
Tanaro beyond Castel-Ceriolo, a vil- 
lage where, on the morning of the 
action, their extreme right was sta- 
tioned. The rivulet thus protected 
the whole front of the French posi- 
tion, which was distant about two 
miles from the bridge-head of the 
Bormida. The intermediate hamlet 
of Padrebona was in possession of 
the French advanced guard; General 
Victor had his head-quarters at Ma- 
rengo; the troops of Lannes and 
Murat, with Moncey’s division, were 
farther in the rear; and Napoleon 
himself, with the consular guard, was 
at Torri-di-Gaffarola, twelve miles 


BI CAST-CERIOLO ™ 


© KA BARBOTTA 


from the front. During the night, 
however, he received intelligence of 
the intended attack, and immediately 
despatched orders for General Des- 
saix to march with all speed on San 
Giuliano, a village about six miles in 
the rear of Marengo. 

With the first dawn of morning 
the Austrian army, amounting to 
28,500 men, of whom 5,300 were ca- 
valry, with upwards of a hundred 
a of artillery, began to cross the 

ormida ; but though two bridges 
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led over the river into the bridge- 
head, the work itself had{only oneout- 
let—a circumstance that occasioned 
a great, and as it proved, a fatal de- 
lay. It was thus eight o'clock be- 
fore they had carried the hamlet of 
Padrebona, and Lannes and Murat 
were already in full march to sup- 
port Victor, before the assailants 
were ready to fall on. The Aus- 
trians were divided into three co- 
lumns: the right, onder Count 
O’Reily, was to ascend the Bormida 
00 
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and attack the left of the French ; 
the main column, under Melas him- 
self, was destined to carry Marengo ; 
and the left, under Marshal Ott, was 
to march on Salé, and turn the right 
of the enemy. 

Towards nine o'clock, the troops 
being formed, the first line of the 
main body advanced against Ma- 
rengo and the Fontana water: they 
were oo by the fire of thirt 
pieces of artillery, and the attac 
was made in gallant style, but failed 
completely, every attempt to 
the rivulet proving fruitless. The 
second line took up their defeated 
comrades and renewed the onset with 
equal bravery, but with no better 
success: they were forced to fall 
back with loss, while Lannes and 
Murat, with the whole French ca- 
valry, were already in line — 
to assist the defenders. On the right, 
three squadrons of hussars had con- 
trived to pass the rivulet by single 
files, under cover of some brush- 
wood ; but were no sooner disco- 
vered by General Kellerman than 
he attacked them at the head of his 
whole brigade of heavy cavalry, and 
completely routed them. Five bat- 
talions of grenadiers, who under Ge- 
neral Latterman composed the re- 
serve of the Austrian main division, 
made a third effort, and by dint of 
gallantry succeeded in establishing 
themselves beyond the streamlet : 
they were fiercely charged home by 
the troops of Victor and Lannes, but 
resisted the dauntless bravery: ar- 
tillery was brought up on both sides, 
and the open and level nature of the 
ground gave a murderous efficiency 
to its fire. The carnage was horri- 
ble, says an eye-witness ; ina quarter 
of an hour half the division of Ri- 
vond were struck down; all the 
mounted officers were killed or 
wounded ; all General Rivaud’s order- 
lies were slain, his aide-de-camp was 
severely wounded, and he himself 
was struck by a ball on the hip; but 
nothing daunted his courage. The 
Austrian grenadiers carried the vil- 
lage of Marengo ; the French retook 
it, but were unable to drive their 
adversaries back across the stream- 
let, over which a bridge had now 
been thrown, that enabled the assail- 
ants to advance additional numbers 
into the plain. 

On other points, also, success was 
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gathering round the imperial stand- 
ards. Count O’Reily had carried 
the farm of La Sortiglia, whence he 
was enabled to enfilade the whole of 
the position occupied by General 
Chambarlhac’s division, some batta- 
lions of which already began to give 
way. General Ott was still more 
successful: he had found Castel- 
Ceriolo feebly occupied, and had 
taken it without difficulty, and meet- 
ing with no enemy on the Salé 
road, but hearing the combat raging 
fiercely on his right, immediately 
turned in that direction, and fell 
upon the right flank of General 
Lannes’ division, already engaged in 
front with the Austrian battalions, 
who had effected the passage of the 
rivulet near the hamlet of La Bar- 
botta. Lannes, though severely 
ee threw back his only reserve 

rigade to confront these new assail- 
ants, and maintained the combat in 
brave style; but fortune had for the 
moment, at least, forsaken the tri- 
color flag. 

It was now about eleven o'clock, 
and Napoleon arrived on the field 
with Moncey’s division and the con- 
sular guard, amounting in all to 
4700 men. Instead of lending direct 
aid to the troops so hardly pressed, 
he ordered Moncey to attack Castel- 
Ceriolo, which was not even in the 
line of combat, and made the guard 
advance beyond the farm of Li Poggi, 
situated in the centre of the plain. 
These indirect efforts produced no 
result. Moncey took Castel-Ceriolo, 
which was only defended by a few 
Austrian companies ; but General 
Ott having detached a brigade against 
him, he was obliged to resign the prize 
as rapidly as he had taken it ; and his 
troops, threatened by the Austrian 
cavalry, threw themselves into the 
vineyards, and retired in the direc- 
tion of Torri-di-Gaffarola. 

The Imperialists followed up their 
success with vigour. General Bele- 
garde’s division forced the passage of 
the rivulet at La Barbatto ; Marengo 
was carried, and the Austrian artil- 
lery, brought across the Fontanone, 
swept the plain with deadly showers 
of grape and canister. At this time, 
when the whole of the French army 
were falling back in great confusion, 
Napoleon directed the grenadiers of 
theconsular guard, amounting to only 
900 men, to break through the con- 
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fused mass of Lannes’ divison, and 
front General Ott’s troops that were 
following in pursuit. The order was 
nobly executed: this handful of 
brave soldiers advanced in open 
column with skirmishers on their 
flanks. Seeing cavalry preparing to 
charge them, they closed up, and re- 
ceived the onset with rock-like firm- 
ness, and repulsed the assailants. 
The fugitive Austrians were pursued 
by General Champeaux’s dragoons, 
who were soon arrested in their turn 
by the infantry regiment of Spleney. 
Formed in line these steady troops 
first drove back the French cavalry, 
and then advanced upon the consular 
guard, who to meet them with an 

ual fire were forced to deploy in the 
middle of the hostile plain. The com- 
bat was sharp but of short duration : 
four squadrons of Austrian hussars, 
under Baron Frimont, turned the 
flank of the brave grenadiers so use- 
lessly sent forward to certain destruc- 
tion, and completely routed them. 
It was now one o'clock, all further 
resistance on the part of the French 
seemed to have ceased. In this hour 
of fear Napoleon is described as rid- 
ing about with depressed looks, ex- 
tremely agitated, but braving danger 
better than misfortune, attempting 
nothing, and trusting only to for- 
tune. Why the 3000 Austrian ca- 
valry of the main column, who had 
hardly struck a blow, did not profit 
by the disorder of the retiring enemy, 
and complete the victory which had 
been so dearly purchased, is a ques- 
tion which history has not yet been 
enabled to answer. 

Still Fortune smiled brightly on 
the imperial standards, but unpro- 
mising, indeed, were the measures 
taken to secure the favour of the 
fickle goddess. Count O’Reily hav- 
ing taken Casa-Bianca, and forced a 
battalion by which it was defended 
to lay down their arms, continued 
his movement towards Frugarolo, 
where he took post, thus placing 
himself completely beyond the verge 
of battle, there being no foe in that 
direetion. General Ott also resumed 
his first line of march, and advanced 
by the road to La Ghilina, without 
meeting any opposition. In the cen- 
tre the main column pushed on in 
the following order. General Zach, 
the quartermaster-general, led the 
way at the head ofeight battalions and 
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six squadrons: following, a thousand 
yards behind this advanced body, 
came nine battalions and twelve squa- 
drons ; further in the rear were six 
battalions of grenadiers, who had 
taken no share in the action: flank- 
ing corps to the right and left kept 
up his communication with Ott and 
O’Reily. Some time seems to have 
elapsed between the defeat of the 
consular guard and the advance of 
the corps thus drawn up,—a delay 
that might be rendered necessary for 
reforming the troops, and allowing 
them some rest after the fatigues of 
the long and stern combat which had 
already been fought. 

General Melas was seventy-six 
years of age ; and the success achiev- 
ed was a noble effort, indeed, for the 
time and toil-worn soldier. Ex- 
hausted by fatigue, having had two 
horses shot under him, and being 
besides slightly wounded, he now re- 
tired to Alessandria; and thinking 
the battle already gained, resigned 
the command to Marshal Kaim, who 
was also wounded: Generals Had- 
dick and Latterman, and many 
other officers of rank, were like- 
wise obliged to leave the field in 
consequence of severe wounds. These 
changes at such a moment could cer- 
tainly not augment the vigour and 
uniformity of action in the higher 
departments of command, while in 
the lower grades, the appearance of 
authority scemed to have vanished 
altogether. ‘The whole mass, intoxi- 
cated with success, seeing the roads 
covered with the dead, the wounded, 
and the flying, expecting probably 
no further resistance, advanced in 
the disorderly and careless manner 
which in war is rarely allowed to 
pass unpunished. An eye-witness 
thus expresses himself on the sub- 
ject :—* The resistance of the enemy 

ad become so feeble, the success of 
the Austrians was so decided along 
the whole line, that they seemed to 
think it impossible for victory to 
escape them. The ranks got into 
confusion, the soldiers laid aside their 
arms to despoil the dead. All marched 
carelessly and without a pase 
observing less regularity than a regi- 
ment would observe on a march in 
profound peace: every one was 0c- 
cupied in giving and receiying con- 
gratulations.” 

Ill-timed, and premature indeed ! 
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It was past five o'clock, day was draw- 
ing to a close, the Austrians were 
still advancing, when the arrival of 
Dessaix checked the farther retreat 
of the French. He stationed his di- 
vision, consisting of 6000 men with 
twelve pieces of artillery, in front of 
the village of San Giuliano, where 
some vines and patches of trees con- 
cealed them from view. Kellerman’s 
brigade of cavalry was on his right, 
the other troops took post on the 
flanks and in the rear, as they could 
be collected and reformed. Biogra- 
phers make Napoleon remind his 
soldiers that “ he was accustomed to 
sleep on the field of battle ;” but as 
we shall see, victory was not achieved 
by idle words. 

At a mile from the village, Gene- 
ral Zach formed three battalions, 
and supported by cavalry and artil- 
lery, led them on to the attack ; ar- 
rived within range, they were re- 
ceived with so heavy a fire of gra 
and musketry, that they instantly 
gave way, the artillerymen with- 

rawing the guns after the first few 
rounds. This was the signal for the 
whole French division to advance : 
their gallant leader Dessaix fell at 
the first onset; and as the Austrian 
grenadiers stood firm, the combat 
soon reached the sy when the 
slightest additional blow dealt by one 
party or the other is sure to give 
the decision. It was here given by 
Kellerman at the head of 1200 horse- 
men. 

Posted on the right of Dessaix's 
division, he accompanied them in 
their advance, and no sooner per- 
ceived the Austrian grenadiers en- 
gaged in a closely balanced combat 
with the French infantry, than 
wheeling to the left he fell upon 
their unguarded flank with one part 
of his brigade, while the other, bear- 
ing right onwards, charged the Aus- 
trian cavalry by whom they were 
supported. One instant changed the 
fate of battle: the Austrian cavalry, 
unworthy of their fame, fled without 
striking a blow; the infantry, sur- 
prised and left to their fate, were 
trodden under hoof, sabred, or cap- 
tured. General Zach, 37 officers, and 
1600 men, were taken prisoners. 

Encou by this splendid and 
unexpected success, the whole French 
army = started forward. Far in 
front, Kellerman and his daring 
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horsemen still led the way to vic- 
tory. When he reached the second 
Austrian division, a melancholy re- 
petition of the scene of shame just 
described again occurred. The 2000 
cavalry of the main column fied 
panic-struck, without awaiting the 
onset ; some galloped away to Ge- 
neral Ott’s corps, others rushed 
madly along the high road, over- 
throwing in their di ful career 
their very infantry, which was endea- 
vouring to form. The astonished 
battalions, broken by friends, were 
unable to withstand the onset of 
foes ; they were charged and dis- 
persed, and would have been utterly 
destroyed, had not Kellerman halted 
to reform his ranks and await the 
rest of the army, which was still far 
behind. 

And where, during this scene of 
death and shame, were the victorious 
corps of Ott and O'’Reily ; and why 
did they not close in and crush be- 
tween - Sam the confused mass of pur- 
suers, disordered even by their own 
unexpected success? This is a ques- 
tion which history cannot yet ans- 
wer: the character of individuals, 
the views, practices, and opinions of 
the armies in which they serve, must 
sometimes account for the feeble ac- 
tions even of the bold and the re- 
solute. The six reserve battalions 
seeing the general route, formed 
on the left of the road, and al- 
lowed the crowd of fugitives to 
roll on towards Marengo: not find- 
ing themselves attacked they retired 
towards the village, which they 
maintained till the flanking columns 
had gained the bridge-head. 

General Ott had nearly reached 
Ghilina when he observed the action 
near San Giuliano ; he instantly pre- 
pared to fall on the right flank of 
the French, but the rapidity with 
which the fire flew back towards 
Marengo, unfortunately made him 
conclude that his aid would be too 
late. He retired to Castel-Ceriolo, 
drove out some French who had 
already occupied the place, and 
reached the bridge - head without 
difficulty. 

The victors pursued their flying 
foes to the very ditch of the works, 
nor did the confusion of the routed 
cease even within the ramparts. In- 
fantry, cavalry, artillery, all hurried 
to the bridges, that were soon blocked 
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up. An artillery driver, fancying 
that safety could only be gained on 
the opposite bank, plunged with his 
gun into the stream and effected a 
peseage 5 others, seeing what had 

appened, followed the example, but 
the marshy bed of the river giving 
way beneath the additional weight, 
between thirty and forty guns and 
ammunition-wagons remained fast in 
the water. As the French made no 
attempt to carry the works of the 
bridge-head, the action ceased be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock, both par- 
ties resuming the positions they had 
held in the morning. 

On the part of the Austrians, 6 
generals, 246 officers, and 6229 men 
were killed or wounded ; and 1 ge- 
neral, 74 officers, and 2846 taken: 
13 guns fell into the hands of the 
conqueror. The French in their 
bulletin acknowledge a loss of only 
600 killed, 1500 wounded, and 900 
taken prisoners ; though it is evident, 
from the nature of the action, that 
they could not, in killed and wounded, 
have sustained a loss much inferior 
to that of the enemy. Brossier, in 
the Mémoire already quoted, allows 
that 6000 men were placed hors de 
combat. 

Such was the battle of Marengo, 
that for thirteen years prostrated all 
the Continental monarchies at the 
feet of a fortunate soldier ; and never, 
since the time of Wallenstein and 
Gustavus Adolphus, had results of 
equal magnitude been produced by 
the exertions of armies numerical] 
so feeble. It was on the news of this 
decisive battle, that Mr. Pitt desired 
the map of Europe to be rolled up, 
saying that “ it would not be required 
for the next twenty years :” nor was 
he greatly mistaken in his calcula- 
tion. 

If we believe a widely circulated 
and generally accredited anecdote, 
the victor was not on this occasion so 
great as his victory; he had not 
ordered the brilliant onset which de- 
cided the day. Kellerman saw and 
seized the opportunity for Ss 
the blow, and the chieftain deigned, 
it seems, to be a little jealous of the 
fame the subordinate had acquired. 
When the real victor entered the 
room in which Napoleon was at sup- 
per after the battle with his staff 
and a number of generals, the latter 
only said, “ Ah, Kellerman, you made 
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a pretty good charge there! "—une 
assez belle charge; to which the 
offended general replied, “ Yes, I 
have placed the crown upon your 
head!” an answer that caused Kel- 
lerman to be ever afterwards kept in 
the background. 

It was while bending under the 
heavy calamity which had just burst 
upon him, that the aged commander 
of the Austrian army was forced to 
decide on the measures best calcu- 
lated to save the remnants of his 
defeated host. He had it in his 
—- to try the fate of another 

attle, or to cross the Po at Cassal, 
and endeavour to reach the Min- 
cio. Lastly, he could throw him- 
self into Genoa, and depend on the 
British fleet for his supplies. The 
reduced numbers and broken spirits 
of the troops held out little prospect 
of success against the whole French 
army united ; the march towards the 
Mincio was long, and certain of being 
attended with loss and difficulty, even 
if the situation of Moncey’s troops 
should leave it practicable ; the move- 
ment on Genoa held out better 

rospects of success. A few days 
before the action, Melas had written 
to Lord Keith, stating that, in case of 
reverse, he should throw himself into 
that fortress; and the admiral had 
informed him, in reply, that every 
assistance the fleet could render 
should be at his disposal. When we 
consider the great advantages the 
Austrians had derived from the de- 
fence made by Mantua in 1796, it is 
not easy to understand what induced 
Melas to forego the intention of 
marching to Genoa, where an Eng- 
lish army under Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby was hourly expected, and 
where, indeed, it arrived on the 22d 
of June, exactly like all the English 
armies of the period, in time to be too 
late. Besides these expedients, which 
Melas submitted to a council of war, 
he also suggested to them whether, 
considering the reverses sustained in 
Germany, and the exposed situation 
of the Austrian dominions, it might 
not be advisable to negotiate with 
the Consul, and obtain a safe retreat 
for the army, on condition of yielding 
up some of the conquests of the pre- 
vious campaign? When we con- 
sider the influence which the opinion 
of acommander-in-chief must always 
exercise, and take the depressed spi- 
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rits of the assembly into account, we 
need not be surprised at their yield- 
ing unanimous consent to his pro- 
posal. A flag of truce was sent out 
accordingly, and on condition that the 
Austrians should evacuate the bridge- 
head and retire to the left bank of 
the Bormida, Napoleon granted a sus- 
pension of arms for forty-eight hours, 
willing to enter into a negotiation 
that promised far greater results than 
any which had yet been achieved in 
the field. 

The Austrian negotiator had, at 
first, only authority to offer the re- 
stitution of Piedmont and Genoa, and 
as an English army was daily ex- 
pected to arrive at the latter place, 
these terms would probably have 
been accepted had further concessions 
been resolutely declined ; but Napo- 
leon insisting on the line of the Po 
and the Mincio, his demand was com- 
plied with, and the convention of 
Alessandria signed on the very day 
after the battle. By this act, Lom- 
bardy, Piedmont, and the Riviera, 
together with the fortresses of Turin, 
Coni, Alessandria, Tortona, Genoa, 
Pizzightone, Savona, Piacenza, Mai- 
lam, Ceva, Arona, and Urbino, which, 
if properly defended, might have 
arrested armies during entire cam- 
paigns, were given up without a blow 
or effort. Nothing equal to this ill- 
fated convention had ever before been 
known in military history; it re- 
mained for subsequent events to give 
it the appearance of an absolute Sook 
of heroism. 

The result of this treaty, which 
again placed Italy under the do- 
minion of France, lent a lustre to the 
battle of Marengo and the passage of 
the Alps far exceeding any reflected 
from the brightest military actions 
verformed in modern times. And 

apoleon, conscious that arms could 
effect nothing greater for the mo- 
ment, made from the very battle- 
field itself proposals of peace to the 
Austrian government. Having de- 
spatched these by Count St. Julian, 
an Austrian officer, he set out for 
Milan to reorganise the Cisalpine re- 
public. He was received with ac- 
clamations, and attended divine service 
in the cathedral, when Te Deum 
was sung for the victory gained. “It 
was the first religious ceremony,” 
says Norvins, “at which he had been 
present, since he presided in Egypt 
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festival of Mahommet.” 
During his stay at Milan, the re- 
storer of the liberties of nations and 
the reformer of morals, acted in a 
manner hardly consistent with the 
character so liberally ascribed to him 
by biographers. Marchesi, a wretched 
singer, refused to sing before the 
First Consul, and having expressed 
himself with. silly impertinence on 
the occasion, was, properly enough, 

rhaps, kicked out of the apartment. 
Not satisfied with this, however, Na- 
poleon sent an order for him to be 
thrown into prison :—a regular lettre 
de cachet, worthy of the old Bastile 
days, sent by the chief magistrate of 
one republic and the restorer of 
others, to punish a musician for re- 
fusing to sing a song! 

The attention publicly shewn to 
Madame Grassini, the celebrated yo- 
calist, we should not have noticed, 
had it not been the custom of bio- 
graphers to extol Napoleon for his 
scrupulous attention to decorum. 

Resuming his journey, the Consul 
reached the Tuileries on the 3dofJuly. 
The enthusiasm of the Parisians was 
boundless. Success so vast, brilliant, 
and unexpected, seemed to change 
all political opinions and animosities 
into an idolatrous admiration of the 
fortunate conqueror. Day after day 
the palace was surrounded by crowds 
eager to obtain a moment’s sight of 
the man whose actions, seen through 
the dazzling halo that victory casts 
around the events of war, appeared 
to border almost on the fabulous. 

As the campaign of Marengo is 
generally looked upon as furnishing 
brilliant evidence of the great mili- 
tary genius ascribed to the French 
emperor, it will be right here to 
enter into some examination of its 
merits. 

Early in May, and a month before 
the fall of Genoa, the Consul had 
assembled 60,000 men on the Swiss 
side of the Alps. He knew how 
long Massena would be able to hold 
out, and was, of course, fully aware 
that 60,000 men, mostly tried sol- 
diers, thrown into the scale, would be 
sure, as affairs stood in Italy, to turn 
the balance at once in favour of the 
French. On this point there could 
not be a shadow of doubt. Under 
these circumstances, the shortest, 
simplest, and most evident course 
seemed to be a junction with Thurau 
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and Suchet, and an advance with 
these united forces to the relief 
of Genoa, leaving Moncey to cross 
the St. Gothard. As Melas could 
not, after the reduction of Genoa 
and his junction with Ott and Kaim, 
assemble more than 30,000 men for 
the battle of Marengo, it is evident 
that he would not before the sur- 
render of Massena, and before Ott’s 
troops were disposable, have been 
able to collect a force capable of 
facing the army that might have been 
brought to act against him. 

The toilsome march over the St. 
Bernard, the difficult passage under 
Fort Bard, and all the hazards en- 
countered in this boasted undertak- 
ing, only brought Napoleon into the 
plains of Chiavasso, which he could 
have reached with far greater facility, 
and with greater numbers, by joining 
Thurau. The march upon Milan is 
still more extraordinary. It allowed 
Genoa to fall, placed the remnants of 
Ott’s corps at the disposal of Melas, 
and gave the Austrian time to collect 
his dispersed forces, while it did not 
place an additional soldier at the dis- 
posal of Napoleon, who fought his 
decisive battle with 28,000 men, 
while he had 80,000 scattered up 
and down the country. That by the 
position of these detached corps he 
cut off Melas’ retreat to Mantua is 
probably true ; but by his own posi- 
tion he also cut himself off from all 
communication with France: and in 
a hostile country, surrounded by nu- 
merous fortresses, it is not easy to see 
what could have saved his army from 
complete destruction had the battle 
of Marengo been lost, as so nearly 
proved the case. All these boasted 
strategical movements tended in no- 
thing whatever to augment the 
chances of victory in the field, where 
their value was ultimately to be 
tried; and not effecting this object, 
they must naturally be condemned, 
independent of the hazards to which 
they exposed the army and the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. That the 
circumstances under which the battle 
was fought—Moncey on the Adda, 
Napoleon to the south of Alessan- 
dria—the results of victory were sure 
to be heightened is certain; but the 
results must have been heightened 
to either party, and Napoleon’s pre- 
vious movements tended in nothing 
to augment his chances of success, 
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and to double the stakes is no proof 
of the skill of the player. 

As to the battle itself, it offers no 
evidence whatever of military skill, 
nor of anything but great gallantry 
on the part of the French officers 
and soldiers, and a firm resolution to 
fight it out to the last. The slow 

ursuit of the Austrians, which al- 
owed Dessaix to arrive and the re- 
tiring troops to form around him, 
together with a single charge of 
cavalry, which Napoleon did not 
even order, decided the fate of the 
day and of the campaign. The Aus- 
trians were guilty of some extraor- 
dinary faults. By an unaccountable 
miscalculation of time and distance 
they believed Suchet, who was before 
Savona, to be at Aqui, and, as we 
have seen, detached 2300 cavalry in 
that direction on the very morning 
of the battle. About noon, and after 
the first success had been gained, 
Count O’Reily with his division of 
infantry proceeded to Frugarolo, to 
observe the same phantom host. 
And, lastly, when fortune had turned, 
and when the French army were in 

ursuit, and, as eye-witnesses allow, 
in such total confusion that 2000 
men could nowhere be assembled 
round their colours, the flanking 
corps of Ott and O’Reily, that were 
in perfect order, retired without 
striking one blow at the disordered 
mass, which, in the darkness of night, 
that always magnifies the foe, and in 
a state of complete disorganisation 
into which their hurried advance had 
thrown them, would probably have 
been dispersed by the slightest effort. 
Add to these great errors on the part 
of the Austrians the advantages 
which, in point of personal position 
and the description of his troops, 
Napoleon formerly possessed over 
Beaulieu, and am he now possessed. 
in a far greater degree over Melas, 
and we shall easily understand how 
his army vanquished an equal num- 
ber of adversaries, without any great 
degree of military genius being ne- 
cessarily evinced on the occasion. 
The shameful and now well-known 
attempt to forge a little fame on this 
occasion, shews that he was not altc- 
ether unconscious of this himself. 
n General Berthier’s Relation de lu 
Batuille de Murengo, written by 
Napoleon's order, and under his very 
inspection, the flight, or rather the 
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retreat, of the French from Maren- 
go to San Giuliano, is neither flight 
nor retreat, but a grand conception 
of the Consul’s, who threw back the 
left of the army towards San Giuli- 
ano while resting the right on the 
village of Castel-Ceriolo. In all 
languages a number of writers have 
repeated this idle fable, though its 
utter folly should have been ap- 
parent at the very first glance; and 
not only were the Austrians in pos- 
session of Castel-Ceriolo, but Gene- 
ral Ott’s division, which had > 
tured it in the morning, was actually 
advancing along the road from the 
village to La Ghilina at the very 
time this pretended movement must 
have been made. The Austrians 
must, therefore, as a single look at 
the map will shew, have passed close 
along the rear of this new French 
line—must have brushed the very 
knapsacks of the soldiers of whom 
it was composed ! 

But if the passage of the St. Ber- 
nard deserve far more blame than 
praise as a military operation, the 
reverse is the case if considered as a 
— one; for if its object were to 

zle and astonish with a view to aid 
in Napoleon’s elevation, then cer- 
tainly nothing could be better cal- 
culated. The novelty of the under- 
taking, its real and exaggerated 
difficulties, the march of an army 
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over the lofty barriers of snow and 
ice that cover the highest summits of 
the Alps, the breaking into the fair 
fields of Italy from the seats of 
eternal frost, and bursting on the 
astonished foe, as the avalanche 
bursts from the lofty regions whence 
the invaders descended, had some- 
thing striking and romantic that 
could not, if attended with success, 
fail to captivate the easily excited 
imaginations of the French people. 
It offered the Parisians subjects for 
description and declamation; “en- 
abled them,” as the German historian, 
Schlésser, the extravagant admirer 
of Napoleon, says, “ to praise their 
own nation, according to custom, 
beyond all bounds and measure ;” 
and tended naturally to make them 
idolise the man who, to be the first 
among the French, had performed 
actions that, as represented, seemed 
almost to border on the miraculous. 
If looked upon in this point of view, 
and as a road towards a crown, for 
which every thing was to be risked, 
then the passage of the St. Bernard 
was a great conception. If it be ex- 
amined as a strategical monument, 
and tried by the fate of Genoa, the 
small army brought into the field of 
Marengo, and by the situation of 
affairs at one o'clock on the decisive 
battle-day, then it is little, indeed. 
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Sir,—As it may not be altogether 
uninteresting to “gentlemen of Eng- 
land, who live at home at ease,” to 
read a little of the field-sports of the 
land we live in, I am instructed to 
acquaint you that here, in Ceylon, 
we flatter ourselves that, amongst 
many other good things, we are in- 
dulged with the very best elephant- 
shooting in the world; and that we 
hold it meet, with your good leave 
(since none of our better qualified 
predecessors have done so), to place 
on record a few observations upon 
the sport, illustrating the general 
remarks we make by a diary of one 
of the very best of our excursions. 
Excepting for some miles inland 
from the line of coast between Chi- 
law and Tangalle, and in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of very thickly 
inhabited localities, elephants are to 
be met with in every part of Ceylon. 
Not always, certainly, in the same 
numbers at the same places, but you 
will never go far without hearing of 
them ; and there are extensive tracts 
of country in which they abound at 
almost all seasons. They are met 
with singly, more commonly in herds 
of from three to twelve or twenty, 
and sometimes in more numerous 
herds, which are spoken of as amount- 
ing even to hundreds; and they are 
found indifferently on all descrip- 
tions of ground—on the hills and 
plains—in the open country, and 
equally in forest or in bush jungle. 
The average height of the full- 
grown Ceylon dualens is upwards 
of eight feet. Their sight is very 
defective, but their hearing seems 
good, and their sense of smell par- 
ticularly acute. It is always advis- 
able to get to leeward of them if 
possible; and directly you hear or 
approach them, even on the stillest 
days, you will see the natives crum- 
bling the gossamer grass and drop- 
ping it from their raised hands, or 
adopting other modes of ascertaining 
if there be any movement in the air. 
They vary exceedingly in courage, 
from the beast which will run from 
any alarm, to the one which will re- 
solutely advance on the fire of a 
whole party. But they are very 
much more commonly timid than 


courageous: of course, when wound- 
ed, many of them become savage, 
and as troublesome as they can make 
themselves, though it is remarked 
that they are inconceivably stupid in 
dealing with unfortunate gentlemen, 
and, so far as our Ceylon records go, 
it is certain that (though a mere 
stamp of the foot would be death) at 
least three-fourths of those who fall 
into the clutches of an elephant es- 
cape with a mauling. The last gen- 
tlemen sportsmen killed by elephants 
in this island were Mr. Wallett and 
(longo intervallo) Major Haddick, 
while Messrs. M‘Kenzie, Holyoake, 
George, Gallwey, and Major Degen 
have been severely wounded by 
them, luckily escaping with more or 
less damage. Of course, a very great 
number of men are saved from acci- 
dents by their brother sportsmen. 
Elephants are generally bolder on 
open ground than in cover, but, if 
bold, far more dangerous in cover 
than in open ground. In the first 
instance they see their antagonist, 
and he looks no great things com- 
pared to themselves. Sometimes, in 
open ground, they appear to hesitate 
as you are coming up, and then turn 
when you are within twenty paces ; 
but very often, if you are not fol- 
lowed by a posse that frightens 
them, they stand or huddle together, 
and when you are very close, one or 
two of them come on to meet you. 
In cover they most commonly hear 
you coming up, and at the sound, 
or when they see the cover stir, they 
go off; or if you contrive to come 
up very well in very thick jungle, 
after seeing their legs at four or five 
yards from you, you may, by creep- 
ing on another pace, catch their small 
eyes peering down to make you out ; 
but before your gun is up to your 
shoulder they will be off, with a 
crash that seems to be levelling 
every thing around you. There are, 
however, exceptions to these rules; 
and they furnish most of the critical 
ae in which elephant-shots 
iave been placed, as may be readily 
conceived when it is remembered 
how close you must be to fire, and 
that the jungle which hems you, and 
with its thorns hooks you, in all 
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round, is trampled down like stubble 
by the elephant that rushes on you. 
It is, in truth, a very uncertain sport 
as regards danger; but in open 
ground, if all fails, you have free and 
fair use of your legs, and a man in 
elephant-shooting may calculate on 
having sometimes to run, for reasons 
quite as satisfactory to his amour 
propre as Bardolph’s at Gad’s or 
Claverhouse’s at Loudon Hill. The 
most fayourable ground for shooting 
is very open jungle, where you can 
approach without being heard or 
seen, and make way through it 
in the event of a retreat. Opi- 
nions differ widely as to the pace 
of the elephant; but I find all 
men who have been chased unani- 
mously agree that they run fast, and 
that he does cleverly who gets away 
from them. 

The practice in Ceylon is to fire 
invariably at the head, the favourite 
shots being above the trunk, at the 
temples, the hollow over the eye, and 
the hollow at the back of the ear; in 
all cases bearing in mind the size and 
position of the brain, and levelling so 
as to go directly to it through these 
weaker parts of the skull. In the 
opinion of the first shot in Ceylon, 
fifteen paces is decidedly the best 
distance to fire. It gives time for a 
second shot; whereas, when you let 
an elephant come quite close, if the 
first shot does not drop him, and he 
rushes on, the second will be a very 
hurried and most likely ineffectual 
one, and if not effective, the retreat 
will commence with the disadvan- 
tage of a very short start. It is, 
however, certain that, what with the 
closeness of cover and the desire in 
open ground to be sure of your 
bird, most first shots are fired at 
about ten paces, and occasionally 
closer. Men don’t like to hear their 
friends say, “It’s a pity you didn't 
go a little nearer before you fired.” 
A shot that goes true to the brain 
drops an elephant off the gun; but 
nothing is more common than to see 
them take a dozen shots and go 
away, and they have been known to 
take many more, and afterwards 
fairly to defeat the party opposed to 
them. ‘There is a wide difference of 
opinion as to the most deadly shot. 
I think the temple the most certain ; 
but authority in Ceylon says the 
fronter. It js the prettiest shot, no 
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doubt, but I have seen it very often 
fail. Behind the ear, they say, is 
deadly; but I never fired it, or saw 
it fired, that remember. If the ball 
go critically true to its mark, all 
shots are certain; but the bones on 
either side of the honeycomb pas- 
sages to the brain are so thick that 
there is in all a glorious uncertainty, 
which keeps a man on the qui vive 
till he sees his elephant down, and 
even that does not insure results. 
Elephants, after being left for dead, 
and their tails cut off, are often seen 
up again, and, like “ the Old Original 
Coach and Horses new revived” on 
the Harrow Road, flourishing in ac- 
tive business. 

There are-not many elephant-shots 
who have not been foolish enough in 
their day to go up to an elephant 
with a single and only barrel; but 
this is generally before they have 
seen a scrape. I should say a man 
was perfectly gunned for Talent. 
shooting with three doubles, carrying 
balls fourteen or sixteen to the 
pound, with the same bore, nipple, 
&c. The ball, one-third pewter, 
should go down with moderate pres- 
sure over a charge and a-half of 
powder, and the caps ought to fit 
exactly. I have been minus threc 
cups out of four barrels when before 
a herd. Many elephant-shots affect 
heavy guns. I think them utter 
nuisances ; their weight fags you and 
heats you, and at times you find 
yourself before an elephant with 
scarce power to lift them. I remem- 
ber once coming hurriedly on an ele- 
phant with nothing but a single 
bush between us, and firing a shot 
from my heavy Nock, which, instead 
of the temple, struck the ear of the 
animal, when she turned slap on me, 
and I literally was not able to get 
the infernal patteraro up to my 
shoulder a second time before she al- 
most had hold of it. I fired as I 
was raising it, and of course did her 
no harm. I had to bolt. In ten 
seconds I was down—her trunk 
twiddling about my legs, and, but for 
a friend who came up at the moment, 
and floored her as she was on her 
knees paying every possible atten- 
tion to me, I should most probably 
have been expended. I have since 
found myself more than half dead 
after a pursuit, in which I had car- 
ried a heavy gun; and as light ones 
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do their work, I know no advantage 
the heavier have, unless it be that 
they may possibly stun or stupify, or, 
ee aps, now and then kill a very 
ig elephant, when the light ones 
would not. But this is a bare and 
rare possibility; while the incon- 
venience and nuisance of carrying 
the heavies is incontestible and never- 
ceasing. Although a single elephant 
will ae take all you can give him, 
the battery I recommend is chiefi 
desirable in dealing with a herd, bot 
as regards the number you may kill, 
and the chance of fresh elephants 
coming on you after you have dis- 
charged three or four barrels, espe- 
cially as these latter are usually ill- 
disposed and resolute. ‘The two 
steady fellows who carry your spare 
guns must be instructed to keep very 
close, and by no means to allow their 
zeal to bring themselves into action. 
By taking a good map of Ceylon— 
(I can faney you paraphrasing Mr. 
Pottingen’s exclamation of “ Ten 
brave men! but where are they to 
be found ?”)—well, then, by taking 
the best you can get, and drawing a 
line from Pangregam or Bintenné at 
the great bend of the Mahavilla 
Ganga (where it changes its east and 
west course to north and south), di- 
rect eastward to the coast, you will 
pass over the ground on which our 
party met. It is a part of what is 
called the Veddah-raté, or Veddah’s 
country, of the province of Wellassy. 
There are a few small villages where 
it borders on the cultivated parts of 
Bintenné, Oova, and Wellassy, but 
with these exceptions it is uninha- 
bited, save by the Veddahs who hunt 
over it. To make amends, however, 
for this want of society, elephants 
are almost always numerous there, 
deer innumerable, and hogs, buffa- 
loes, bears, cheetas, partridge, pea- 
fowl, and snipe, in very reasonable 
abundance. For an extent of, per- 
haps, 200 square miles, this country 
is neither more nor less in appearance 
than what it is called —“ the Park,” 
or, more properly, “ Rogers’ Park,” 
from the unrivalled sportsman who 
first discovered its capabilities.* It 
contains many large isolated hills of 
rock and forest, but the lower ground 
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consists of long undulations perfectly 
open, or dotted with single trees and 
clumps, with stripes of forest (chiefly 
in the hollows where the waters run) 
which here and there spread over 
the neighbouring ground to some ex- 
tent. In fact, great part of it re- 
sembles the Sherw of Ivanhoe, 
consisting of “* woods through which 
there are many open glades and 
some paths, but such as seem only 
feel by the numerous herds of 
cattle which graze in the forest, or 
by the animals of chase and the 
hunters that make prey of them;” 
while the more open parts recalled 
to our minds the descriptions we had 
read of the American prairies. In 
much of the forest there is no under- 
growth ; in other parts a good deal. 
The Patupalar river, and one or two 
of its feeders, intersect the country 
rather inconveniently; so much so, 
indeed, that a gentleman who pre- 
ceded us prophesied that our sport 
on this occasion would amount to 
little more than taking off our 
clothes to cross one river, and 
putting them on again to go decentl 
to the next. About two and a-half 
miles from the last inhabited spot, 
called Dimbledenny, is the bungalow 
—prettily situated, with a fine lawn 
bordered by noble trees in its front— 
where our head-quarters were to be 
established. Two very precipitous 
and striking rocks, of about 300 feet 
in height, called “ Rogers’ Pillars,” 
rise behind the building, and serve 
as admirable landmarks. 

Our ride from Kandy was a great 
treat, especially the descent of the 
Diabobole pass, which leads down to 


a tract of wee of notoriously bad 
character, and which, at a turn of the 
road about a mile beyond Gona- 


gamma, presents the traveller with a 
most striking and impressive view. 
The river, ies modulated roar has 
been previously heard, is seen by 
breaks for many miles, foaming and 
struggling along its rocky and de- 
scending bed to the left, covered till 
late in the day by wreaths of mist, 
through which are secn its banks, 
torn bare to the primitive rock, high 
above the usual watermark. From 
these the precipices rise abruptly 


* This noble and estimable fellow was, last year, struck down and killed by light- 
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full 2000 feet, and close the view on 
that side. To the right the forest 
hills ascend somewhat more - 
dually, but yet wild and cedlien, 
while on in front lies the Mahavilla 
valley between them —still, dank, 
and noisome-looking, shut in from 
the wholesome and purifying breeze, 
and open with all its spread of vege- 
tation, swamp, and water, to the fiery 
sun. Not a hut, or a curl of smoke, 
or the sign of any thing betoken- 
ing the presence of man, is seen 
along the line; while a few aban- 
doned clearings at the foot of the pass 
shew where he has vainly endea- 
voured permanently to invade the 
confines of this deadly valley, and 
either died or fled. If you could 
imagine a Kandian priest of fifty feet 
in height, with a voice of twenty- 
trumpet power, the pass itself is pre- 
cisely a scene in which, with a fitting 
regard to the picturesque and the 
probable, he might fire away his 
poetry and ee to great advan- 
tage on an English detachment wind- 


ing down the mountain, after the ap- 
= fashion of Gray's celebrated 


rd. A very different landscape is 
presented by the path which leads 
from Pangregam to Bibilé, passing 
through a noble forest, the openings 
of which give views of the He- 
waillia range of mountains on the 
right. The exquisite and varied 
greens which clothed their sides were, 
as we all declared, superior to any 
thing we had ever witnessed; and 
what with them and the waterfalls, 
the — cottages, and wihares or 
temples, in their sheltered nooks, 
with graceful bamboos and cocoa-nuts 
around them—the classic spots of 
several skirmishes in the odin 
rebellion, where those we knew had 
done the state some service — the 
charming plain of Veeragama, and 
the pea-fowl, with their splendid 
plumage, bearding us as if they knew 
we had no guns, our last day's 
ride was enlivened by almost a con- 
tinued file-fire of exclamations of de- 
light. It was near dusk in the even- 
ing when we reached the edge of the 
park, and our guide, after leading us 
a couple of miles into it, suddenly 
stopped, declaring himself at fault, 
and, after much expostulation, all 
that we could extract from him, by 
fixing him on a knoll and desiring 
him to consider well the scarce per- 
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ceptible outline of the several hills 
within our view, was that he had 
brought us in a direction directly 
opposite to that of our destination. 
We accordingly doubled back, and 
night set in. We had wandered 
about an hour in the dark, when, on 
a the ridge of a small hill, we 

eard the long, low, roll of a herd of 
elephants, and a sharp “ prut” or 
two, and looking in the direction of 
the sounds, saw a thick black mass at 
some distance on our right. It was 
evidently a large herd, and I have 
already mentioned that we had no 
guns. As we crossed near to them 
the growling became much louder, 
accompanied by a sort of banging 
noise, like a cooper hammering a 
cask, which, with two or three pecu- 
liarly angry trumpets, so scared our 
people that they quite forgot them- 
selves, and scudded in all directions. 
With a deal of difficulty we col- 
lected them by shouting, except 
two, whom our eloquent execrations 
could not seduce out of the trees, up 
which they had fled, and where they 
chose to pass the night, so that we 
pushed on without them, and were 
very shortly brought up by a chasm, 
of which we could not see the bot- 
tom but where we could hear the 
water flowing fast, and which we 
were told was impassable. Here we 
struck a light from a tinder-box, and 
were striving to set fire to bits of 
wood to enable us to examine our 
difficulties, when a native, attracted 
by our shouting, came from the other 
side, and told us he had left the 
bungalow that afternoon, and that 
though we could cross the river be- 
low us, the next one we should come 
to was a more doubtful matter. We 
forded the first stream easily enough, 
for it was not breast-high, and, after 
passing half a mile of plain, we came 
to the second river, and were sur- 
prised to see lots of people and lights, 
and doubly so to hear a well-known 
voice or two shouting and laughing 
at their loudest. They were our 
friends, who had been similarly be- 
nighted and beset with elephants, and 
together we made as merry a crossing 
of a rattling stream of 100 yards in 
width, and of rather critical depth, 
as heart could desire. Our nume- 
rouschools, or flambeaux, gleaming in 
and along the water, hing on 


either bank and lighting up the lofty 
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trees; our horses floundering and 
sometimes swimming; the people— 
Kandians and Malays—with loose, 
dishevelled hair, struggling with the 
stream, and screaming to us and to 
each other; and the red, rapid cur- 
rent rushing along on all sides of us, 
with the final scramble up the bank, 
and the purl of one or two horses 
back again into the river, were all 
capital in their way. A short walk 
are us to the bungalow, where 
dry clothes and a good dinner fitted 
us to listen to each other's recitals. 
Our friends had been luckily in with 
some elephants during the daylight, 
and had altogether bagged seven— 
one of them a small tusker. The 
following circumstance which oc- 
curred to R—, the first shot of Cey- 
lon, may illustrate what I have said 
of the uncertainty of the front shot. 
They were beating an elephant out 
of some thick cover at Bibilé, and 
R— was standing on a narrow path 
leading through it, when the ele- 
phant put his head out of the jungle 
within six paces of him. He fired a 
fronter. The elephant came on: 
he fired a second, at four paces. 
Slap! the elephant was upon him, 
and chased him, at the top of his 
speed, down sixty yards of the path. 
It is not every man who would have 
told that tale, for the pace of gentle- 
men differs, perhaps, more than that 
of elephants, and few could run with 
R—. In talking over these matters 
and anticipating our next day’s sport, 
we got but too ow through the 
night of our arrival at the Park. 
31st December.— Soon after day- 
light the réveil of R—'s voice was 
heard, but, what with the unpack- 
ings and squibbings inevitable on a 
first morning, it was near eight 
o'clock before we had assembled, 
each man followed by his three or 
four gun-carriers and tail-cutters. 
In addition to these, we were accom- 
panied by the Raté-ralé, or native 
chief of the district, a most respect- 
able- looking old headman in his 
native costume, but who now figured 
in a pair of bright plaid tights and a 
blue jacket, and really looked very 
like some anomalous animal peculiar 
to this unfrequented region. His 
followers consisted of ten or fifteen 
people, acquainted with the country, 
as elephant-trackers and _ beaters. 
Two or three of these were very in- 
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telligent young fellows, who seldom 
walked away, reducing their toggery 
to its smallest compass for a recon- 
noissance, without returning to lead 
us up to elephants, and six or seven 
of the others were Veddahs — the 
wild men of Ceylon. They were 
sad, skinny, miserable, downcast- 
looking fellows, of very low stature, 
with the exception of one tall lathy 
young man, the wild and distrustful 
expression of whose eye, caught 
through his long locks, was far more 
that of a wild animal than of a human 
being. A very few inches of rag 
constituted the whole of their dra- 
pery; their hair, in long matted 
stripes, fell in front to the same 
length as behind, covering eyes, 
mouth, and chin. Their arms were 
a small hatchet, stuck in their girdle- 
string, and a bow of above six feet in 
height, with two long-bladed arrows ; 
and they moved along in single file, 
looking as sad and keeping as silent 
as if to laugh or to speak were equally 
against their practice. It is right to 
explain here, that of our party of 
five, the one, M—, was a young civi- 
lian, whose defect of sight put shoot- 
ing out of the question ; and the other 
having recently, or scarcely, re- 
covered from a severe illness, was by 
no means qualified for the active 
duties of this service, except on the 
modern co-operative and movement 
principle of “Go it, you cripples !” 
The less you have that bags in your 
personal equipment for elephant- 
shooting the better; for though you 
are very likely (wear what you will) 
to come back in rags and tatters, you 
have more chance of being present- 
able by wearing close clothing. The 
colour of your dress should be dark. 
Our outer garments were uniformly 
of blue nankeen ; and a hunting-cap 
is the only orthodox head-covering. 
We started this morning, knowing 
there were clephants in our path ; 
and in about half an hour after we 
had forded the river we were told 
that we were near them. We ac- 
cordingly dismounted, and, passing 
over some rocky ground, came on 
four, standing under trees in a hollow 
about 100 yards off, flapping their 
ears and browsing. Westepped out: 
it soon became a run, and the ele- 
phants, seeing our numbers, turned 
up the opposite ascent, but before 
they had mounted twenty paces of it 
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all four were down. We reloaded 
and strolled along some distance up 
the low ridge, enjoying the cool 
morning breeze, and starting a noble 
herd of deer in our way, while our 
éclaireurs were out in front, and in 
about an hour one of them returned 
and shewed three other elephants at 
some distance below us. We doubled 
round a little for the advantage of 
cover and to get to leeward of them, 
but on reaching the spot found the 

were off. We started on their trac 

and followed at a good pace—I dare 
say, over a couple of miles of all 
sorts of ground, and at last were at 
fault in some mixed cover, when, as 
we were discussing what was best to 
be done, the three elephants broke 
out of the jungle, about thirty yards 
behind us, and three of us met them. 
One beast, more forward than the 
others, took our balls—all fronters ; 
when a second dashed forward 
from behind, with a shrill trumpet 
and raised trunk, like a knight shout- 
ing his war-cry and “to the rescue ;” 
and it was a chevy among the un- 
loaded for a second ortwo. But the 
rest came up, and one of the ele- 
phants was floored —the other two 
escaping. ‘These operations had 
brought us to eleven o'clock, and we 
adjourned to breakfast, where a syl- 
van table of stakes, covered with fern, 
and seats to match, had been put up 
by our followers, under some shady 
trees. A hearty breakfast was 
rapidly despatched, and we were 
luxuriously discussing our cigars 
when news of a herd put us again in 
motion. ‘They were in cover, and, as 
it appeared, on the move, so that it 
was some time before we came upon 
them. When we did, it became 
again a race. ‘They were, however, 
not to be headed on this ground, but 
as they were squeezed and impeded 
by some closer jungle, we closed upon 
the mob of ungainly monsters, and 
the jeering cries of “ Dah, dah !—eh, 
eh!” from our followers, provoked 
one to turn, and he dropped before 
he was well round. The next one 
that turned, turned for action, and 
took one ball that checked, and a 
second that floored him. They then 
broke and separated, some crashing 
one way, some another; and after 
four more were killed, we were at 
a stand-still. After having talked 
for a quarter of an hour, we were 
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told that there were some of them 
still quite close to us, when we di- 
vided, as it was uncertain where they 
would break. S— and G— had 
scarcely taken their station when two 
elephants dashed out of the jungle at 
them most gallantly, and dropped 
together, very close to their anta- 
gonists. Only two of this herd es- 
caped. We retraced the scene of 
action, giving each poor beast the 
praise he had merited, and had pro- 
gressed some half mile beyond it, and 
taken a halting position under some 
fine trees to blow a cloud and wait 
on Providence, when a herd was re- 
= to be browsing just on the 
nill-side above us. This herd was 
ten in number, of which one escaped. 
I have seldom seen anything prettier 
of its kind than our approach upon 
these animals. They were scattered 
along the top of a rising sweep of 
long grass, under fine single trees; 
each huge brute, according to his 
own sweet will, eating or whisping 
himself with the grass, or flapping 
his ears, and ruminating on matters 
“dreamt of in his philosophy,” 
when a “prut” from one told that 
we were seen. At first the elephants 
only looked at us as they stood, but 
as we came nearer, one or two of 
them walked forward, and the rest 
huddled together. We then ran at 
them, and they turned for the cover 
some fifty yards away. Our party 
divided —two after them, three to 
flank and meet them; for the cover 
was amere strip of trees alonga broken 
water -chasm. As the following 
party closed on them, at the edge of 
the cover, one turned handsomely, 
and S— floored him. All passed 
on, elephants and men, to where the 
flanking party met them. There 
four or five were tumbled one over 
the other into the ditch, and their 
roaring was tremendous. R— pur- 
sued the rest, and while the others 
were loading, a single one came 
steadily down the track the pur- 
suers had just come, and was dropped 
by G—, certainly within two yards 
of the muzzle of his fowling-piece. 
R— accounted for those he followed. 
While we were down below, and the 
Raté-ralé was coming to join us, the 
elephant first floored rose up and 
charged him furiously, but the old 
gentleman escaped through the trees, 
and so did the elephant. It was now 
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evening, and with their twenty-two 
tails (for the brush of the elephant, 
like that of the fox, is the trophy of 
his conqueror), our party rode home, 
and after fording the river drank 
that first glass of Madeira— that first 
glass ! — 
** To such as know thee not, my words 
were weak ; 
To those who’ve gulp'd thee down, what 
language could they speak !” 
I solemnly declare that no mortal 
man but he who drinks it after a 
whole day's fag within the tropics 
can know the goods the gods pro- 
vide usin “ London particular”—the 
best kind of madeira—that has twice 
passed the line. After that came 
dressing and dinner, and talk for an 
hour or two, and then a sleep, as if 
Morpheus had borrowed “ Night's 
leaden sceptre” to knock one sense- 
less the moment we set foot in his 
dominions. I ought to have men- 
tioned that it was our practice to pay 
down at once half-a-crown to any 
one who shewed us elephants, and 
seven-and-sixpence to any one who 
took us up to a full-grown tusker. 
Ist January.—This morning was 
passed in deer-shooting, which, from 
the necessity of keeping your people 
fed and in good-humour, is one of 
the most important and provoking 
duties of those who come to shoot 
elephants in the Veddah-raté. The 
mode pursued in this sport was to 
post us at seventy or a hundred 
yards apart, each to stand motionless 
in front of a tree, in some open glade 
bordered by a stripe of forest, while 
the few Veddahs would beat, ¢. e. 
walk through the cover, merely tap- 
ping a tree with their hatchets, or 
occasionally giving a cry so as to 
startle the deer out towards us. The 
sportsman would either get a run- 
ning shot, or if, as was very com- 
monly the case, the deer stood to 
listen or stopped to gaze at his un- 
usual appearance, a standing one. It 
was very pretty, no doubt; the 
slightly wooded glades were like 
those of home. ‘The morning cli- 
mate was almost English ; and when 
the antlered deer came breaking out, 
for a time it was very interesting: 
but we soon voted that we didn't 
like it. The waiting was tiresome, 
and a deer going along at speed is 
not very easily hit but it was in- 
dispensable, and we were at it till 
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breakfast - time, and succeeded in 
getting three deer. After breakfast, 
we were soon put upon the track of 
some elephants, and were passing 
quietly and silently onward when a 
shot from behind brought us back to 
where R— (who was bringing up 
the rear of the party) had killed an 
elephant, which the rest of us had 
passed. We immediately dispersed 
for the herd, and R— came upon the 
only one we found (a young tusker) 
and floored him. Whether there 
was a herd here or not there is no 
saying, for, if they try to do so, they 
can steal away as gently and silently 
as the smallest animals. We had 
now news of two small herds, and 
were soon mounted and in the direc- 
tion of one of them, when a most 
flattering report of the numbers of a 
herd about three miles off, made us 
change our route. We had reached 
the ground, dismounted, and were 
standing in an open space within the 
edge of the cover, waiting for certain 
intelligence, when unexpectedly four 
elephants came up from behind us. 
As we ran to meet them they turned, 
and three were killed, the other 
escaped. While we were reloading, 
news of the herd up above in the jun- 
gle and pretty heavy rain came on to- 
gether: however, those loaded pushed 
on, and a lively fire commenced, 
which only ceased when the rain 
made it impossible to load, or to keep 
a loaded gun dry. Five had been 
killed. One of them, a very large 
beast, took an infinity of killing. I 
don’t think I am beyond the mark 
when I say, that fifteen or sixteen 
balls must have been fired into his 
head before one from G— dropped 
him. And he was not active, so as 
to put people off their shooting ; but 
he was in a hollow, and the balls all 
went low, down towards his jaws, 
instead of up to his brain. Though 
this fellow stood so stiffly, the most 
dashing elephant in this field was a 
little monster of that age when ele- 
phants make very comical but rough 
playfellows. He eharged, right and 
left, among the people, screaming and 
lashing about his trunk in the ridi- 
culous way these little fellows do, 
while the Veddahs were firing their 
arrows at him, and those who dared 
running up and drawing them out 
again. It was a complete farec after 
the tragedy that had been enacted. 
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At last they — mobbed him, 
took off the tip of his tail as their 
trophy, and away he galloped, roar- 
ing as lustily as ever. While the 
rain was going on G— and M— had 
heard an elephant, which appeared 
to be a wounded one, in some thick 
cover—so thick, in fact, that though 
they could see the movement of the 
beast, they dared not go in with their 
wet guns. As soon as it ceased we 
fired off some of our pieces and re- 
loaded, and, though it was near dusk, 
took post about a patch of jungle, 
while a few natives, with S— and 
G—, went in to work out some ele- 

hants that were said to be there. 

ut they did not come out; they 
were found in cover so thick that 
what with it and the dusk they were 
scarcely distinguishable, till, letting 
the sportsmen come within a very few 
yards, they aie dashed at 
them. They were killed-—two of 
them—and there’s an end; but with 
unsteady shots, timid gun-carriers, 
snaps, flashes, or any of the acci- 
dents that affect true firing, these 
charges in such close cover involve 
the serious possibilities of elephant- 
shooting. G—, who is by no means 
given to be figurative, declared that 
the beast he came near, in the indis- 
tinct and motionless immensity of his 
form, and the headlong desperation 
of his rush, gave him more the idea 
of an infernal monster than any ani- 
mal, biped or quadruped, with which 
his short experience of this world 
had hitherto brought him acquainted. 
It was late when we reached home, 
as well drenched as need be, to the 
enjoyment of our glass of Madeira, 
dinner, talk, and snooze. 

2d January.—We commenced as 
before -—deer-shooting ; but our se- 
cond beat was interrupted by intel- 
ligence that a herd of elephants were 
on the edge of the cover that the 
beaters had been in. We went 
round and came up to them very 
prettily, almost touching the rear 
ones before they stirred. The usual 
sneering cries turned two, who 
dropped, and the rest took the cover, 
in which three of them were floored. 
Those who have not seen it can 
searcely believe how instantaneous! 
a oun shot drives life out of an 
masses of vitality. One that turned 
and charged at R— was dropped by 
him, and literally died as its knees 
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bent, and there it remained on 
its knees with its head straight 
out, five or six yards from R—, as 
as if it had been artificially set up in 
that position. A shout outside hur- 
ried three of us away, and as we 
emerged from the cover we saw G— 
following at about thirty yards, and 
“dahing” to the very top of his 
voice three elephants who were leg- 
ging off at their fastest, in Indian 
file. We strove to cross in on them, 
all “dahing” in full chorus, but it was 
a very doubtful thing, till a most 
bitterly sarcastic “ Dah!” from V—, 
such as no elephant of spirit could 
put up with, provoked the rear one 
to leave the line and dash straight 
at him, when with a single shot he 
dropped him like a master of the art. 
The pursuit continued, and altoge- 
ther nine out of the ten composing 
this herd were killed. A very small 
one was caught, and tethered with 
jungle-rope or creepers, but the poor 
little fellow was so outrageous that 
he roared his life away, and was left 
dead within half a lle of the bun- 
galow. We moved on to a spot on 
the Batticaloa path near Dimble- 
denny, where both breakfast and 
elephants were reported to be in 
waiting. The latter, of course, re- 
ceived our earliest attentions; and 
coming up to them in some fine high 
cover, with an opening to the left, 
the whole six, of which they con- 
sisted, were floored within fifty yards 
of the spot whereon we found them. 
After breakfast we proceeded with 
our sport; and coming on a herd of 
five in an open plain they bolted as 
we neared them, and two out of the 
number escaped, for the grass was 
literally higher than our heads. An- 
other herd of five were afterwards 
encountered, and all killed, each as 
he turned (four of them by R—, 
who had rather an awkward tumble 
near one of them), during a very 
rapid pursuit through cover. The 

rfect illustration of first-rate shoot- 
ing exhibited in that chase by R— 
would have been a glorious treat to 
any one, except, perhaps, to his pant- 
ing associate M—, who described 
him following the herd at score, and 
with an unerring tact, taking each 
beast as he turned enough to give 
his temple, or if that moment was 
lost, letting him come full round, 
and dropping each one in succession 
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by a single shot, rising from his 
edie tumble cool a ever, and 
only failing to have all the five be- 
cause the last two turned together ; 
and as Sir Boyle Roache judiciously 
observed, “a man can’t be like a 
bird, in two places at once.” A 
somewhat similar occurrence took 
place with a previous party at the 
park. R—, accompanied by two 
others, ascended a rugged hill, on 
the top of which elephants were said 
to be. When near the top they 
rested to recover wind, to give eve 

one a fair chance. They took a fres 

departure. This pace quickened and 
lengthened as they veneer the 
very top; each was at his best, R— 
heading them a little. The crest was 
all but gained by the second in the 
race, when he heard bang! bang! 
every nerve was stzeinel ; again, 
bang! bang! burst upon their ears,— 
their very souls were thrown into 
their efforts; another second and 
they were on the plateau; but in 
that second a third double report 
was heard, and there stood R—, b 

the last of the herd of five elephants 
that had fallen to his six shots, dis- 
charged while they were clearing the 
few yards he had put between them. 


Heavy rain put an effectual stop 
to our p ings at an early hour 


this afternoon, and drove us to the 
enjoyment of 


‘* Home, sweet home,” 


with its exhilarating accompaniments. 

3d January—was a day of inces- 
saut rain, during which not a soul 
could stir out. The evening’s en- 
tertainment was a Veddah dance. 
It is odd, that though man in a 
savage state seems generally an aw- 
fully grave fellow, yet he always 
dances. I never saw one of these 
Veddahs laugh ; and they preserved 
their gravity as determinately as ever 
throughout their dancing, which was 
unquestionably as sombre a piece of 
hilarity as ever Terpsichore presided 
over. They jumped round and ~— 
each other with their feet together, 
and their arms and long hair lollop- 
ing about (I know no more descrip- 
tive phrase), repeating in a sing-song 
tone a few words—an invocation to 
some devil of consideration in these 
parts, but without a smile, a cry, or 
& look of pleasure. After a long 
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bout at this jumping, one screamed, 
when they all fell on their backs in 
@ sup sort of trance, and lay 
with their muscles and limbs quiver- 
ing, till they were picked up and 
recommenced their dance, clapping 
their hands in addition to their pre- 
vious performances. At another 
scream — all were tranced again, 
to be li up for the purpose of 
another very short dance, at the end 
of which they threw themselves at 
our feet. It was very sad stuff, but 
it was their best ; so we sent to Ka- 
tobowa for some clothes and hand- 
kerchiefs for them, and made in- 
uiries respecting their mode ofliving, 
de, by which we ascertained that 
they lived much apart from each 
other in rock-houses or caves, some 
being married; and that they fed 
principally on deer’s flesh and a 
One gentleman, pre-eminent in ugli- 
ness and education, as he appeared 
to be almost capable of making him- 
self cnhedeel by the Kandians, 
was pointed out as “the owner of 
many hills,” which seems to imply 
the existence of notions of a property 
in the land amongst them. We made 
them give us some bow practice on 
one or two occasions, but theyshot 
badly, and I imagine they get very 
near their game before t ey aim at 
them. 
4th January.— Our yesterday's 
idleness rendered it more than ever 
necessary that some deer should be 
shot, and this morning was given up 
entirely to this tantalising duty. 
While we were at breakfast by a 
delicious stream, we heard the roar- 
ing ofelephants not far off, and after it 
we started to findthem. There were 
but two. W— had the luck to come 
on them, and floored them both— 
one being a small tusker. Our 
friend R--, who had been previously 
indi , was now so unwell that 
he was forced to return to the bunga- 
low, and with his departure the zeal 
of our followers quite evaporated. 
After some useless endeavours to ex- 
cite them, as we had shot deer 
enough, we determined to go home, 
have a good swim in the river, and 
vote this a dies non. We found 
we had committed a great mistake in 
not bringing dogs for the deer-hunt- 
ing. R-— had, on previous occa- 


sions, killed fourteen and fifteen in a 
morning. At certain seasons all the 
PrP 
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grass is short, and the ground is most 
of it good, or if not, its difficulties 
can be seen; but this was not the 
case now, as one of our party found 
this day, his horse and he sud- 
denly disappearing among the long 

rairie grass, down a cleft full ten 
feet deep, luckily without damage to 
either, though the horse had to be 
dug out. 

5th January.— We waited till half- 
twelve, with the intent to see 

— and M— off for their stations. 
They were a sad loss to us, both of 
them, not less from the unrivalled 
shooting of the one and the compa- 
nionable qualities of both, but that as 
we feared when they (being govern- 
ment agents in these districts) were 
gone, the people lost interest in our 
sport, and did not care to give us the 
cordial assistance they had done. 
These sad effects, however, were 
certainly not very perceptible on 
this day. We had not been out long 
when we came upon a herd of six or 
seven elephants, which stood for 
fronters, and then broke. Two or 
three of them were down, and part 
of the party in pursuit of the rest, 
while S— and the others were load- 
ing. S— had done first, and on 
moving onward came on a herd in 
the middle of a fine, open ground, 
where they huddled together in a 
sort of rallying square and looked 
on, while their crack fellow came out 
accepting S—’s challenge as readily 
as though he had been a two-legged 
champion, and heard the heralds 
crying, “ Bright eyes behold your 
deeds.” S—’s first barrel did not 
meee but the second dropped him 
on his knees, when he rose, and feel- 
ing he had enough was walking 
away ; but, unluckily for him, he was 
met by V—, who tumbled and de- 
tained him. His friends were pur- 
sued and some killed. After a long 
and most fatiguing run we were 
standing for breath and news under 
some bushes, at about thirty yards 
from a knoll of clear ground, when 
bang, at a full trot, came six or 
seven elephants over the rise, right 
down tous. Several of the natives 
bolted, and we ran up to the ele- 
phants, who turned, and another 
chase commenced “over hill, over 
dale, through bush, through briar,” 
in which four were dropped. We 
had reassembled, discussed the aflair, 
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and were moving off, when, within 
twenty paces of where we had been 
talking, an elephant was seen stand- 
ing moodily in the cover by S—, 
who turned towards him. He ad- 
vanced also, and when dro by 
S— he was found to be the identical 
champion of the herd already 
alluded to as floored by V—. 
Twelve were killed altogether during 
the proceedings detailed, which ha 

taken some time and a deal of per- 
spiration : the happy uninitiated can 
have a very faint notion of the con- 
dition into which a hard run in seven 
degrees north transfuses a man! 
News, however, of a fresh herd put 
life and mettle in our heels; anda 
noble herd they looked as we ap- 
proached them. ‘They saw us at 
some distance, but till we were chock 
upon them shewed no sign of flight. 
When they did shuffle away in a mass 
the effectual ‘“‘ Dah!” soon turned two 
or three of them, who were disposed 
of. The rest hurried on to a narrow 
strip of thickish jungle, entered by 
two paths about twenty yards apart, 
which met and joined about the same 
distance within the cover. The 
herd took the right-hand path, fol- 
lowed by S— and V—; the left path 
being taken by M—, to intercept 
them. Atthe junction of the paths 
the elephants were crushed and 
jumbled together, and after heavy 
firing, in which one elephant was 
killed, and all three of the party un- 
loaded, the herd turned, trumpeted 
their wildest blast, and charged 
bodily up the left path; the leader, 
a very fine elephant, acting the school- 
master abroad, and making a lash 
with his trunk at M— as he emerged 
from the cover, which he declared 
reminded him forcibly of the initi- 
atory flourish of the revered Dr. J— 
S—, of learned and flagellatory 
memory. Of course it was a scud posi- 
tive with almost all the natives; but 
luckily, right on went the elephants 
to where G— had been loading, and 
he had glorious sport. The death of 
the one that led the previous charge 
was beautiful. When G— advanced 
up to him he came on like a hero, 
checked a second on the first shot, 
and then on again as if he had but the 
one thought of damaging his adver- 
sary. The second ball dropped him 
dead. Eight of this herd were killed, 
two or three escaping. They were 
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very fine, large elephants—their ears 
and faces being unusually mottled, 
which the natives consider a mark 
of caste; and certainly gentle 
blood was very evident in their 
gallant bearing. I saw one of them, 
literally bathed in gore from head- 
wounds, get up and move up against 
one of us, though he could scarcely 
stand or see. It is certainly a most 
exciting sight to see a good large 
elephant come on you close, whether 
he rushes with his head thrown back 
and the trunk curled underneath his 
mouth, as if he understood your game 
and determined to present no mortal 
mark; or in more picturesque but 
far more welcome guise, with his 
head lowered, his savage little eyes 
contracted by the angry compression 
of his brow, and his huge cars thrown 
forward so as to increase the apparent 
size of the broad, flat, bony front that 
comes to smash you: and if he onl 
checks upon the first shot and still 
comes on, the whole coolness and col- 
lectedness of the man must be thrown 
into the second aim, on which so 
much depends. We were very proud 
of our twenty tails won in less than 
three hours, and R— not in the field. 
His name would account for anything 
in the way of elephant-shooting in 
Ceylon: We were home in good 
time, having arranged to move next 
morning eight miles further from “the 
busy haunts of men,” towards Palita- 
lawa, or the lower plain of the Ved- 
dah-raté. 
6th January.— Nothing occurred 
on our route but the encounter of a 
herd of five elephants. We had dis- 
mounted and gone some distance round 
to get to leeward of them, when they 
saw us coming up to the left of the 
direction they were taking, and in an 
instant turned, one and all, and came 
smack down upon us. A heavy fire 
oceupied some seconds, and they lay 
all five in a heap, within the space of 
a moderate room. We breakfasted 
under the old trees at Dimbledenny, 
and met nothing between that and 
Palitalawa, which is much the same 
country as the Park, but rather 
more rocky. After examining the 
locale and our shelter, which con- 
sisted of a few talipot leaves over- 
head, and a tent-wall to windward, 
we went out with two or three men 
from the nearest village to perform 
that pressing and unwelcome duty of 
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killing deer, which we effected toa 
reasonable extent; and also shot a 
hog, which, though forbidden food to 
men of decent caste, was carried away 
by our people notwithstanding. A 
reinforcement of Veddahs, amount- 
ing, with three of our former friends, 
to thirteen, had joined us here, and 
the new recruits were so much 
smarter, more compact men than the 
others, that we fancied this part of 
the country must be more healthy 
than that near the cultivated grounds. 
They were in fact as active, dapper- 
looking little fellows as wuld be 
seen, and reconciled us considerably 
to free institutions, which from their 
results, as shewn in the persons of 
our former skinny allies, had fallen 
very much below par in our estima- 
tion. Our accounts here were very 
discouraging. They said the ele- 
— were all on the tops of the 
ills, on account of the heat, but we 
saw, evidently, from coming on the 
fresh trail of an elephant, that the 
people of this part of the Talawa did 
not much like the business, and our 
old friends were evidently getting 
tired of it, and anxious to be back to 
their homes. 
7th January.— All went out 
after deer, and with very moderate 
success, but S— came on three 
elephants, and disposed of them 
all himself in a workmanlike man- 
ner, with very little noise. We 
were “at ease, reclined in rustic 
state,” under our woodland shelter, 
allowing the hours of noon to glide 
on; one sportsman “ hushed in grim 
repose, expecting his evening prey,” 
and the others silently meditating as 
the curling smoke of their cigars 
melted into air (“Oh, la bonne 
chose qu'une cigarre! voila ce dont 
un homme ne se lassera jamais,”) 
when a gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood rushed into the encampment 
with a face of joy, the high polish of 
which Day and Martin might have 
envied, to claim his two half-crowns 
for the two separate elephants he 
promised to shew us; and, Heaven 
bless the man! they were “ quittoo,” 
ie. near—a very charming word to 
catch, as you are preparing to boot 
and saddle in the middle of the day. 
We sallied out and found there were 
twe herds—one of five, the other of 
three. We went first to the most 
numerous herd, and were led up very 
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well to them, standing in the open 
ground, had not a long narrow 
pool of water been between us: the 
noise of our splashing, andthe spread 
of our people in rounding this, 
alarmed the elephants, and they 
started, but before they had reached 
a ridge forty yards off, we “dahed” 
them into a turn, and all five were 
floored —- four lying one over the 
other. This seemed to give confi- 
dence to the Palitalawa gentry, one 
of whom exclaimed to his friends, 
“Did you see that?” We loaded 
and went down to the second herd, 
who were not more than two hun- 
dred yards off, in some thick but 
narrow jungle. Just as we reached 
them they broke, and we, in two 
parties, came up with them at a little 
opening of about twenty feet square, 
where the firing commenced. One 
gave a good deal of trouble; after 
being brought on his knees and 
turned by M—, he came boldly back 
into the mélée, and was only repulsed 
by a couple of facers from M— and 
G— : but he was scarcely in the cover 
a second time, when out he came 
in, and G— being unloaded and 
almost touching him, bolted back, 
and fell over the trunk of an ele- 
phant that had been floored. <A 
fresh gun was at this moment given 
to M—, who fired, and as he looked 
along the barrel, saw first a blue cap 
jerk, and open, and then the ele- 
phant fall. Thecap was G—'s, who, 
in recovering himself from his 
stumble, had brought it right on the 
line of sight: it was a wicker cap 
covered with blue cloth, and fitting 
close to the head like a hunting cap. 
At least four inches of it were opened. 
It was certainly an awfully close 
shave. No more elephants were to 
be heard of, so we devoted the even- 
ing to deer-shooting, which was put 
an end to by a very shocking acci- 
dent. We were posted, and a larg: 
herd of deer as well as a hog having 
already been seen, we were anticipating 
sport, when suddenly the single taps 
and cries of the Veddahs were inter- 
rupted by a wild and mournful howl, 
which spoke in unquestionable elo- 
quence of some sad mischance. S— 
and M—, who were nearest to the 
cry, ran down, and to their horror 
found a Veddah, a smart young fel- 
low, surrounded by his people, and 
sitting, his back against a tree, with 
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his intestines in his lap. A wild 
buffalo, that he had almost 
without notice in the cover, had 
rushed on him from behind, knocked 
him down, and gored him as he fell, 
from the groin upwards. There 
never, I believe, in this world, or in 
all the fanciful exaggerations of poetic 
minds seeking to illustrate the dignity 
of our nature, could be a finer picture 
of manly fortitude than in that noble 
savage. He itively — never — 
never once—during the many hours 
we were with him, shewed by a move, 
a wink, or the contraction of a 
muscle, that he felt pain from his 
wound, or fear for the death which 
seemed too sure — it, though 
the perspiration litera urin 
from Mie chet and eciiedsbowel 
how much he suffered. He looked 
up calmly in our faces—poor fellow ! 
If it was to find comfort or confidence 
there, I fear he found not much of 
either. Ido not believe that one of us 
could altogether check the tears that 
involuntarily rose to see the manly 
fellow, and to know his fate inevita- 
ble. We did all we could—made a 
litter ; carried him to his rock ; built 
a shed over him; put back the bowels 
and sewed up the wound ; found out 
his relations (luckily he was not 
married), &c. &c. But the end of 
this sad story is that the poor fellow 
died the day after we left this 
neighbourhood, to our great grief, 
though, as it appeared, not at all to 
the surprise of the old Mohandiram 
of Neele*elly, who informed us, that 
if he k. * known we were going to 
shoot at Palitalawa he should de- 
cidedly have prevented it ; the place 
being especially and most particu- 
larly consigned over to the devil: 
but that from the moment he had 
heard that the Veddahs had eaten the 
pig we shot (which he says they did), 
nothing of horror that might have 
occurred could have astonished him 
in the least. The Veddah's accident 
threw a gloom over us all. Our list 
of elephants killed had turned one 
hundred, which we had modestly 
aspired to as our maximum; and we 
felt impressed with the melancholy 
conviction that, do what we would, 
the people, who were now footsore, 
rich, home-sick, and perhaps a little 
frightened, would humbug us, and 
that we had seen the end of our 


sport. 
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There were more buffaloes about 
Palitalawa than at the Park, but 
they seemed in general so inoffensive 
that we didn’t think of firing at 
them. We had walked close to them 
and lain down within ten yards of 
them ; in fact, treated them precisely 
as we have done domestic cattle while 
deer-shooting, and except by a half- 
threatening shake of the head occa- 
sionally, they scarcely seemed to 
notice us. Of course we all knew that 
a buffalo provoked was often an 
awkward customer, and that he 
always takes a most unaccountable 
deal of killing; but I declare I had 
imbibed a sort of friendly feeling for 
the brutes, who struck me as havin 
something essentially John Bullish 
in their character. ‘To let alone and 
to be let alone seemed to me their 
rule, which they enforced by a surly, 
dogged exterior, and now and then 
by a flourish of their horns, as much 
as to say, “ You'd better let me be ;” 
and althou h they would commonly 
get away if they could with or with- 
out a wound, if forced to fight no 
wild animal fought so desperately. 
There were certainly none of the 
softer graces about them, but I have 
seen itsomewhere said of honest John, 
that “it’s being the beast he is that 
has made aman of him ;” however, I 
hereby read my recantation, for 
Heaven bless the dear old fellow Bull! 
he would scorn to do so dastardly a 
blackguardism as that we have re- 
counted of Mr. Buffalo. 

8th January.—We went back to 
Rogers’ bungalow, resting midway at 
Dunagallé, where coven shots were 
fired at a wild buffalo that had con- 
trived to accommodate himself 
amongst a herd of those by courtesy 
called tame ones; but he was too 
cunning for us, keeping in the very 
middle of the good company he had 
introduced himself to; cal when at 
last we bullied this Don Juan of 
buffaloes into scamperingloff—to the 
shame of the domesticated cattle of 
Ceylon be it said—away went all the 
objects of his unhallowed passion 
around him, whisking their tails and 
frisking their hind-quarters as if the 
soul of Héloise had descended upon 
the whole herd. We passed through 
& gloriously wild mass of rocks near 
a river, which we had to swim, while 
on the trail of some elephants, and 
which just as we struck off they 
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told us was most famous for its 


alligators; but we neither saw 
them nor any thing else, with the 
exception of G—, who, having dis- 
mounted and killed a deer, had the 
luck to fall in with five elephants, two 


of which he shot, we listening to his 
popping as we took our Madeira in 
the bungalow. 


9th January.— Next day we bade 
farewell to the Park. As we rode 
through it to breakfast at Dimble- 
denny, whence (beating ineffectually 
en route for an horallia, or rogue 
elephant, at the pretty and populous 
Moormans’ village of Kotabowa) we 
reached Diagoné, where we halted on 
the 10th to break up. This was 
some miles out of the Park ; but there 
were elephants about, and S— and 
M— went after one of bad character, 
and found three in very thick cover ; 
one of which was dropped after a 
very liberal expenditure of ammuni- 
tion. He was our last, and so fat 
a brute that I do believe several of 
the shots which did not kill him 
would have done so but for his 
fleshy defences. Our total return of 
killed on this trip was as follows :— 
26 by R—; 24 by G—; 22 by S—; 
19 by V—; 9 by M—, and 4 un- 
decided, making a total of 104; 
64 of them being shot in three 
days, on two of which we had also to 
“kill us venison.” I think it worthy 
of mention, as not derogating from 
the shooting, but illustrating still 
more ey. the very favourable 
nature of the Park ground, that our 
killedinthat neighbourhood amount- 
ed to near five-sixths of the elephants 
seen. The others shot on the day 
of meeting and at Diagoné, were shot 
in thick cover, where large numbers 
are neither so easily reckoned nor dis- 


of. 

Next morning V— and M— took 
a sorrowful leave of their friends, 
one of whom, an officer of the quarter- 
master-general’s department, was 
going to work his way over to Bat- 
ticaloa ; and the other lucky fellow, 
having leave to the end of February, 
meant to accompany him. Should 
this letter prove at all worthy your 
notice, I feel it would be incomplete 
without the following extracts from 
G—’s letters pointing out the most in- 
teresting particulars of their sport :— 

“On the 12th, at Kotabowa, I 
heard of a tusker in the middle of 
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the day : had a beautiful shot on the 
side of a steep and rocky hill. He 
fell over, rolling twenty or thirty 
yards down the side, making a tre- 
mendous crash: his tusks are thick, 
but not very long. In returning I 
fell in with four others, which I ex- 
terminated, At Dimbledenny a 
large herd of elephants had broken 
into the chenas (cleared lands), and 
we saw their ravages in every direc- 
tion. S— shot a fine buck on our 
way, to the delight of our hungry 
followers. Nothing can be more beau- 
tiful than a ride in this country, 
while the pleasure of seeing a fine 
pair of antlers rising above the long 
grass, and partridges, quail, and 
— continually in your path, 

es the journey always exciting, 
Tate in the evening we reached the 
bungalow, which looked sad and 
solitary after the pleasant party which 
had left it. 

“On the 17th, in riding to the Pat- 
tipalar, saw several herd of deer, but 
did not kill any till evening, when 
S— knocked over a fine buck. We 
started at daylight next day, and 
breakfasted by the banks of a beau- 
tiful stream, devoting the whole day 
to shooting. I only came upon the 
track of two elephants; one I[ killed 
the first shot. I fell in shortly after 
with the other; he charged with his 
trunk curled up, and head so high, 
that I had little chance of giving 
him a mortal wound. My shot turned 
him, and I followed him for nearly 
two hours, sometimes over the most 
rocky ground and through the 


thickest jungle, and at last was fairl 
beat an obliged to give it up. It 
was quite wonderful to see the quick- 
ness of the Veddahs in following 
the trail; often I could not distin- 
guish the slightest mark, when it 
was apparently plain to them. We 
saw a few deer on our return, and 
quantities of wild buffaloes, which 
are very numerous here. Rode to the 
Navallar, ten miles, on the follow- 
ing morning ; the first part through 
open plains, the remainder forest. 
Saw two or three herds of deer next 
day, and killed a fine doe, and ought 
to have hada buck. Idid not return 
home till very late; the little valley 
I had been shooting in looked so 
beautiful. A lovely moon had risen ; 
on one side was a range of wooded 
hills, and at their foot fine clumps of 
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trees, and on the other the dark line 
of a thick jungle extending for miles. 
Three or four large herds of deer 
crossed my path, and their wild bark, 
with the harsh scream of the pea- 
cock on every side, made it very in- 
teresting. It was too dark to shoot, 
of which they seemed to be aware, 
as I Sennoedi came within twenty 
or thirty yards of a herd, when per- 
haps a buck would walk a few paces 
towards me, and then give a bark as 
a warning, and dash away with the 
herd after him. I mounted my horse 
at last, and rode to our encampment 
through a mile of forest. We rode 
to Condawattune (eighteen miles) on 
the 2ist, through a thick jungle. 
The first thing that greeted our view 
on arriving was three elephants wal- 
lowing in the mud (which was up to 
their middle), and plucking the long 
grass, which they carefully washed 
before they ate it. A number of large 
white dy birds were amusing 
themselves by jumping on and off 
the beasts, both parties seeming vastly 
pleased with their occupations. As 
our shouting at the elephants did not 
move them, we took my little rifle 
and began to crack at their friends 
the paddy birds, and as the distance 
was good two hundred yards, several 
of the shots struck the elephants, 
who at first only shook their heads 
and looked cross; but at last they 
arose, and walked very leisurely out 
of the mud till they reached the 
firm ground, when they formed as 
regular a line as could be, broke into 
a trot, and when within thirty yards 
threw up their heads and trunks, 
and charged up to us most gallantly. 
The one opposite me kept his head 
so high, that it was perfectly safe, 
but my shot turned him, and he took 
the jungle, where I killed him. Con- 
dawattune is a small Moorish village, 
situated on the banks of a large 
marsh, through which branches of 
the ane and Navallar run, and 
form a large lake in the floods. 
About a mile from it is another 
marsh, where we went in the even- 
ing, and saw a herd of thirty ele- 
phants grazing. We killed nine of 
them. ‘There are quantities of deer, 
and swarms of pea-fowl, besides 
snipe, duck, &e.; but we had no pow- 
der to waste. We started early in the 
morning, after a sleepless night from 
the musquitos, the bellowing of the 
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buffaloes, and roaring of the elephants. 
S— killed a small tusker, and we 
shortly after came upon a large herd, 
and killed twelve. One fellow very 
nearly caught me, and I was not 
more than a foot from him when I 
turned him. We moved homewards, 
and saw a large herd of twenty-five 
on the border of the marsh, when 
we heard a tusker was at the other 
end. He luckily fell to my shot, 
and I had the satisfaction of seeing a 
very pretty pair of tusks. This was 
my best day, having killed eleven. 
Our walk home was delightful. We 
had a beautiful moon, and at the 
back of our little encampment Friar’s 
Hood, False Hood, and various other 
mountains were in the distance. We 
saw every description of oe 
herds of deer, pea-fowl, &c. The 
only disagreeable-looking fellows 
were the alligators, which we saw 
gliding into the rivers we had to 
cross, but the people seemed vety 
little afraid of them. It is a most 
exciting life. Our little tallipot tent 
seems to us as luxurious and com- 
fortable as the best house we ever 
slept in. The first herd of thirty, 
which we saw grazing by the marsh, 
gave us for the time one of the best 
skirmishes we have had. We fol- 
lowed them into a very thick thorny 
jungle, where they seemed quite out 
of their beat, crowding one upon the 
other, sometimes charging us, and 
then perhaps ten or twelve of them 
rushing off with a tremendous crash. 
I killed four without moving an 
inch, two charged, and the others 
waited till I reloaded, not liking to 
advance over their dead brethren. 
We were obliged to retreat for want 
of daylight. After the paddy is 
reaped, which takes place about June, 
the plain is crowded with elephants 
eating the burnt roots, and we were 
told three or four tuskers were fre- 
quently seen in the day. 

“On the 24th we arrived at Bat- 
ticaloa at half-past seven o'clock 
in the evening. The banks of the 
large lake, bordered with trees, are 
flat and uninteresting ; but we saw 
swarms of alligators bth them, and 
fishing seemed to be carried on the 
whole length of the lake. Groups 
of people surrounded the bushes 
overhanging the banks, with bows 
and arrows, this being one of the 
ways they fish; and at night the 
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whole banks were lighted up with 
fishermen holding chools in one hand 
and in the other a basket, which they 
put over the fish on its coming to 
the surface. 

“We sailed down the lake from 
Batticaloa on the night of the 28th, 
and arrived early at andor, where 
we breakfasted and separated, after 
passing together a most agreeable 
month. S— moved west to his wild 
ground, and I sailed south for five 
miles farther towards mine. But I 
did not see an elephant till I had 
travelled eighty miles. There were 
tracks enough, but they were said 
to be all in the deep jungle, feed- 
ing on the young sprouts. After 
the harvest they are reported to 
swarm along the whole line. At 
Comary, a miserable place, the na- 
tives begged me to shoot two wild 
buffaloes, who had joined their tame 
herds, and were very dangerous. I 
broke the leg of one, who escaped 
into the jungle, and shot the other 
clean through the body ; but, barring 
a tumble, he did not appear the 
worst for it. Buffaloes and pea-fowl 
abounded on the way to Pattwille, 
and near Organdemalle. I saw se- 
veral of the former, and fired at one 
without effect, though the ball went 
into his chest. I, however, killed a 
fine buck, which was welcomed with 
acclamation. On the way to the Ko- 
menaar, on the 3d, I witnessed a co- 
mical scene, which proved terribly de- 
trimental to my wine and crockery. 
An elephant attacked my coolies a 
few yards a-head of me, putting them 
all to flight, and really seemed 
puzzled to know which was worth 
most, running first after one and then 
the others; Te came up to me in 
gallant style, and I killed him. 
Shortly after I met with four others, 
and shot them. At Potané every 
thing appeared burnt up, but there 
were a good number of single ele- 
phants, of which I bagged seven, be- 
sides a buffalo and a deer. I also 
went up the Mandagal Kandé for 
bears, but saw none. The country 
to Yaale very flat, with small open- 
ings in the jungle. Saw five ele- 
phants on the road, and killed all. 
Met two in the plain at Yaale, and 
killed one. Yaale is by the side of 
the river Manic, a beautiful jungle. 
Went out shooting at daylight, saw 
two and killed them , and saw quan- 
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tity of elk. Every thing is burnt 
up, but it must be a good place in 
wet weather. On the road to Paloo- 
topane I shot six elephants.” 

He had no more shooting till he 
reached a place called Madooenwelle 
on the 13th, whence he writes:— 
“ Leftearly for Madooenwelle; found 
a very civil Modliar, and a 
house. Heard of three tuskers, fell 
in with one, and killed him ; and the 
next day with the second, and the 
day after with the third, killing 
=. _ — ~— — —_ 
plenty of elephants, but the jungle 
as bad as possible,—so thick and 
thorny.” 

The remainder of his route was 
without adventure as regards sport, 
until the 26th, when, while break- 
fasting at Nambapané on the Kaloo 
river, after a ride of twenty miles, 
he heard tidings of a large herd, with 
atusker among them. He accord- 
ingly went out, and in a very thick 
jungle of the clumpy bamboo came 
near, though he could not see them. 
One fellow was evidently very angry, 

wling and screaming out sharp 
shrill trumpets every now and then. 
On passing into a small opening, G— 
heard, and almost at the same mo- 
ment saw, an elephant, dashing at 
him. He fired his two barrels, but 
a ee the bamboos making the 
beast take a diagonal direction at the 
eee, the slate ee _ 

is gun-bearer ntly put a fres 

n tale his hand, mf & taking it 
E cllepel and fell, and, as the ele- 
oo was then right above him, 

red upwards under his trunk. The 
beast dropped over G—, who ascribes 
his safety to his being either under 
his neck or between his legs. He says 
the sensation was what he should 
expect ifa mountain were to fall on 
him, and he had a confused fancy 
_ a a — re — his 
‘ore to his hind legs, and back again. 
All that is certain is, that the ele- 
phant must have been well bothered, 
and went away leaving G— with his 
ne Purdy smashed to pieces, and 

imself very much bruised in the 
legs and body, and with several ugly 
gashes on his face, which was after- 
wards awfully swollen and dis- 
coloured. He, however, rode on near 
twenty miles that day, and arrived 
at Colombo next morning quite ex- 
hausted ; all he could say to account 
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for his appearance at the door of a 
brother-officer being the word “ Ele- 
a. elephant.” By the care of 

is medical friends, he was set up 
again in about a fortnight, and is 
now at this present writing with 
merely a couple of little scars on his 
nose and lip, laboriously endeavour- 
ing, by every sophistry of calcu- 
lation, to antedate the period when 
he may be again at work. Shooting 
singly is a good deal practised, but 
of course it multiplies the unfavour- 
able chances of the sport very con- 
siderably. Nor does a large party 
very much diminish them, as after 
the elephants break it is every one 
for himself. The safest mode is to 
shoot by twos, who agree to take 
alternate shots; but men separate 
even with this arrangement. 

And now, sir, I fear we have given 
~ a surfeit of elephant-shooting ; 
ut it was our wish to shew the sort 
of a it is, and to assure those 
brother-officers who may be destined 
to serve here, and who care for 
shooting, that to ramble over this 
most beautiful of created lands with 
this sport as an object is a good to 
thank Heaven for, which lightens 
beyond conception the tiresome mo- 
notony of tropical life. I do not 
think that the conscientious could 
object to it on the score of cruelty, 
for the elephants destroy a very 
great deal of cultivation, and no in- 
considerable number of lives. But 
there are other objections which it 
is easier to state than to answer, and 
which I do not deny are urged, even 
here, against the sport by some who 
have, as well as by many who have 
not, enjoyed it. Take them in the 
words of Moliére :— 


“ Si o’étoit qu’on ne fut a la chasse 

Des liévres, des lapins, et des jeunes 
dsims—passe : 

Mais d'aller attaquer de ces bétes vi- 
laines, 

Qui n’ont aucun respect pour les faces 
humaines, 

Et qui courent les gens, qui les veulent 
courir, 

C’est un sot passe-temps qui je ne puis 
souffrir!” 


After all, what say you, Mr. 
Editor ? 


* Lead we not here a jolly life, 
Betwixt the shine and shade?” 
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PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION OF BRITISH POETRY. 


Tis sixty years since a thin quarto 
volume appeared in London with 
the plain and unpretending title of 
An Ode to Superstition, and some 
other Poems, and exactly the same 
number of years since a thin octavo 
appeared at Kilmarnock, entitled, 

‘oems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. 
The thin quarto was the production 
of Samuel Rogers, a young gentle- 
man of education, the son ofa London 
banker ; the thin octavo the | ern 
tion of Robert Burns, a Scottish 
ploughboy, without education, and 
almost without a penny in the world. 

"Tis fifty years since Burns was 
buried in the kirkyard of St. Mi- 
chael’s : 


“O early ripe, to thy abundant store, 
What could advancing age have added 
more!” 


While the poet of the Ode to Super- 
stition is still among us, full of years 
and full of health, and as much in 
love with poetry as ever. “ It is, I 
confess,” says Cowley, “ but seldom 
seen that the poet dies before the 
man; for when once we fall in love 
with that bewitching art, we do not 
use to court it as a mistress, but 
marry it as a wife, and take it for 
better or worse, as an inse ble 
companion of our whole life.” It 
was so with Waller when he was 
eighty-two, and is so with Mr. 
Rogers now that he is eighty-one. 
Long may it be so:— 


“ Tf envious buckies view wi’ sorrow 

Thy lengthen’d days on this blest morrow, 

May Desolation’s long-teeth’d harrow, 
Nine miles an hour, 

Rake them, like Sodom and Gomorrah, 
In brunstane stoure.” 


Waller “ was the delight of the House 
of Commons, and, even at eighty, 
he said the liveliest things of any 
a them.” How true of Rogers, 
oe ty, at his own, or at any other 
e 


The poet of An Ode to Supersti- 
& has outlived a whole generation 
of poets, poetasters, and poetitos; 
has seen the rise and decline of 
schools, Lake, Cockney, and Sa- 
tanic—the changeful caprices of taste 


—the injurious effects of a coterie of 
friends —the impartial verdicts of 
Time and a third generation—another 
Temple of Fame—a new class of oc- 
cupants in many of the niches of 
the old—restorations, depositions, and 
removals, and, what few are allowed 
to see, his own position in the Temple 
pretty well determined, not so high 
as to be wondered at, nor so low that 
he can escape from envy and even 
emulation. Nor is this all: he has 
lived to see Poetry at its last gasp 
among us; the godlike race of the 
last generation expiring or extinct, 
and no new-comers in their stead; 
just as if Nature chose to lie fallow 
for a time, and verse was to usur 
the place of poetry, desire for skill, 
and the ambition and impudence of 
daring for the flight and the rap- 
tures of the true-born poet. 

If such is the case, that Poetry is 
pretty well cxtinct among us—which 
no one, I believe, has the hardihood 
to gainsay —a retrospective review 
of what our great men accomplished 
in the long and important reign of 
King George III. (t e era that has 
just gone by) will not be deemed 
devoid of interest at this time. The 
subject is a very varied one, is as 
Mee without an historian, nor has 

itherto received that attention in 
critical detail so pre-eminently due 
to a period productive of so many 
poems of real and lasting merit,— 
poems as varied, I may add, as any 
era in our literature can exhibit, the 
celebrated Elizabethan period, per- 
haps, but barely conatel. 

A new race of poets came in with 
King George IIL. for the poets of 
the preceding reigns who lived to 
witness the accession of the king 
either survived that event but a very 
few years, or were unwilling to 
risk their reputations; in any new 
contest for distinction. Young was 
far advanced in years, and content— 
and wisely so—with the fame of his 
Satires and his Night Thoughts ; 
Gray had written his Elegy and his 
Odes, and was annotating Linneus 
within the walls of a college ; Shen- 
stone found full occupation for the 
remainder of his life in laying out 
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the Leasowes to suit the genius of the 
place; Johnson was put above ne- 
cessity and the booksellers by a pen- 
sion from the crown; Akenside and 
Armstrong were pursuing their pro- 
fession of physicians ; Lyttelton was 
busy putting points and periods to 
his History; Smollett, in seeking a 
recarious livelihood from prose; and 
allet employed in defending the 
administration of Lord Bute, and 
earning the wages of a pension from 
the minister. Three alone adhered 
in any way to verse: Mason was em- 
ployed in contemplating his English 
Garden ; Glover, in brooding over his 
posthumous Athenaid; and Home, in 
writing new tragedies to eclipse, if pos- 
sible, the early lustre of his Douglas. 
There was room for a new race of 
Nor was it long before a new 

set of candidates for distinction came 
forward to supply the places of the 
old. The voice of the Muse was first 
awakened in Edinburgh and Aber- 
deen. I can find no earlier publica- 
tion of the year 1760 than a thin oc- 
tavo of seventy pages, printed at 


Edinburgh, entitled, Fragments of 


Ancient Poetry, collected in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and translated 
From the Gaelic or Erse language, 
the first edition of a work which has 
had its influence in the literature of 
our country, the far-famed Ossian, 
the favourite pocm of the great Napo- 
leon. “ Have you seen,” says Gray, 
“the Erse Fragments since they 
were printed? I am more puzzled 
than ever about their antiquity, 
though I still incline (against every 
body's opinion) to believe thei old.” 
Many, like Gray, were alive to their 
beauties : inquiry was made upon in- 
quiry, and dissertation led to disser- 
tation. It was long, however, before 
the points in dispute were settled, 
and the authorship brought home to 
the pen of the translator. The Frag- 
ments have had a beneficial and a last- 
ing effect upon English literature. 
The grandeur of Ossian emboldened 
the wing of the youthful Byron, and 
the noble daring of the allusions and 
illustrations countenanced the author 
of The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
in what was new and hazardous, when 
Hayley held, and Darwin was about 
to assume, a high but temporary po- 
sition in our poetry. 

The Aberdeen volume of poems 
and translations (8vyo. 1761) was the 
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first publication of Beattie, the author 
of The Minstrel. So lightly, we are 
told, did Beattie think of this collec- 
tion that he used to destroy all the 
copies he could procure, and would 
only suffer four of the pieces—and 
those much altered —to stand in the 
same volume with the Minstrel. 
Beattie acquired a very slender repu- 
tation by this first heir ofhisinvention ; 
nor would it appear to have been 
known much beyond the walls of the 
Marischal College, before the Min- 
strel drew attention to its pages, and 
excited curiosity to see what the suc- 
cessful poet on this occasion had 
written unsuccessfully before. In 
the same year in which Beattie ap- 
peared, a new candidate came for- 
ward to startle, astonish, and annoy. 
The reputation of a poet of higher 
powers than Beattie seemed likely to 
exhibit would have sunk before the 
fame of the new aspirant. I allude 
to Churchill, whose first publica- 
tion, The Rosciad, appeared in the 
March of 1761, and without the 
author’s name. This was a lucky, 
and, what is more, a clever hit. The 
town, a little republic in itself, went 
mad about the poem; and when the 
author's name was prefixed to a se- 
cond edition, the poet was welcomed 
by the public as no new poet had 
ever been before. Nor was his se- 
cond publication—his Apology —in- 
ferior to his first. His name was 
heard in every circle of fashion, and 
in every coffee-house in town. Nor 
did he suffer his reputation to flag, 
but kept the public in one continual 
state of excitement for the remainder 
of his life. He attacked the whole 
race of actors in his Rosciad; the 
Critical Reviewers (the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviewers of the day), 
in his Apology; the whole Scottish 
nation, in his Prophecy of Famine; 
Dr. Johnson, in The Ghost ; and Ho- 
garth, in A Familiar Epistle. Every 
person of distinction expected that it 
was to be his turn next; and there 
was no saying where his satire would 
not have reached, for he was busy 
with a caustic dedication to War- 
burton when, on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1764, he died at Boulogne, at 
the too early age of three-and-thirty. 
Dr. Young survived him nearly a 
year. Whatthe predecessor of Pope 
in satire thought of the new satirist; 
no one has told us. 
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While “the noisy Churchill” en- 
grossed to himself the whole atten- 
tion of the public, a poem appeared 
in May 1762, likely to outlive the 
caustic effusions of the satirist, be- 
cause, with equal talent, it is based 
on less fleeting materials. This was 
The Shipwreck, a Poem, in Three 
Cantos, by a Sailor; better known as 
Falconer’s Shipwreck, and deservedly 
remembered for its “ simple tale,” its 
beautiful transcripts of reality, and 
as adding a congenial and peculiarly 
British subject to the great body of 
our island poetry. The popularity 
of Churchill kept it on the shelves of 
the booksellers for a time, but it 
soon rose into a reputation, and no- 
thing can now occur to keep it 
down. 

When Goldsmith published his 
first poem (The Traveller) in the 
December of 1764, Churchill had 
been dead a month, and there was room 
for a new poet to supply his place. 
Nor were critics wanting who were 
able and willing to help it forward. 
“ Such is the poem,” says Dr. John- 
son, who reviewed it in the Critical 
Review, “on which we now con- 
gratulate the public, as on a produc- 
tion to which, since the death of 
Pope, it will not be casy to find any 
thing equal.” This was high praise, 
not considered undeserved at the 
time, nor thought so now. Such, 
indeed, was the reputation of the 
Traveller, that it was likely to have 
led to a further succession of poets 
in the school of Pope, but for the 
timely interposition of a collection of 
poems which called our attention off 
from the study of a single school, 
and directed the young and rising 
poets to a wider range for study and 
imitation. 

This collection of poems was 
Percy's Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry, one of the most tasteful col- 
lections of poems in any language, 
and one of the best and most widely 
known: “ ‘The publication of which,” 
says Southey, “ must form an epoch 
in the history of our poetry when- 
ever it is written.” ‘The first edition 
appeared in 1765, a year remarkable 
in more ways than one. Dr. Young, 
the sole survivor of the poets of the 
last generation, died, at the great age 
“sro, on the 5th of April ; 
and Mr. Rogers, the still surviving 
patriarch of the past generation of 
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poets, was born on the 30th of July 
of the same year. 

The effect of the Reliques was more 
immediate than some have been 
willing to imagine. The Hermit of 
Goldsmith, a publication of the fol- 
lowing year, originated in the Re- 
liques; and the Minstrel of Beattie, a 
publication of the year 1771, in the 
preliminary dissertation prefixed to 
the volumes. If Perey had rendered 
no other service to literature than 
the suggestion of the Minstrel, his 
name would deserve respect. “ The 
Minstrel,” says Southey, “ was an 
incidental effect of Percy’s volumes. 
Their immediate consequence was to 
produce a swarm of ‘ legendary tales,’ 
bearing, in their style, about as much 
resemblance to the genuine ballad as 
the heroes of a French tragedy to 
the historical personages whose names 
they bear, or a set of stage-dances to 
the lads and lasses of a village-green 
in the old times of the maypole.” 
This was the more immediate effect ; 
the lasting result of the Reliques was 
their directing the rude gropings of 
genius in a Scott, a Southey, a Cole- 
ridge, and a Wordsworth. 

Beattie reappeared in 1766 with 
a volume of poems, better by far than 
what he had done before, but still 
insufficient to achieve the reputa- 
tion which the Minstrel subsequently 
acquired for the author of the 
volume. A second candidate was 
Cunningham, a player, still remem- 
bered for his Kate of Aberdeen, a 
short but charming piece of simple- 
hearted poetry. Poor Cunningham 
made no great way with his verse ; 
he had dedicated his volume, with all 
the ambition of an actor, to no less 
a personage than Garrick ; but the 
head of the patentee players re- 
ceived the stroller’s poetry with in- 
difference, and did not on this occa- 
sion repay— which he commonly 
did—his encomiums “in kind.” But 
the poet of the year 1766 was Anstey, 
with his New Bath Guide. 


‘‘ There is a new thing published,” 
says Walpole, ‘‘ that will make you split 
your cheeks with laughing. It is called 
the New Bath Guide. It stole into the 
world, and, for a fortnight, no soul 
looked into it, concluding its name was 
its true name. No such thing. Itisa 
set of letters in verse, describing the life 
at Bath, and incidentally every thing 
else ; but so much wit, so much humour, 
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fun, and poetry, never met together be- 

fore. I can say it by heart, and, if I had 

time, would write it you down ; for it is 

not yet reprinted, and not one to be 
ad, 


Gray commended it to Wharton, and 
Smollett wrote his Humphrey Clinker 
(the last and best of his works) on 
Anstey's principle in his Guide. 
ublication of the year 1767, 
called the Beauties of English Poesy, 
selected by Oliver Goldsmith, de- 
serves to be remarked. The selec- 
tion seems to have been made as a 
sort of antidote to Percy’s Reliques. 
“ My bookseller having informed 
me,” he says, “that there was no 
collection of English poetry among 
us of any estimation, . . . I there- 
fore offer this,” he adds, “ to the best 
of my judgment, as the best collec- 
tion that has yet appeared. I claim 
no merit in the choice, as it was ob- 
vious, for in all languages the best 
roductions are most easily found.” 
t will hardly be believed by any 
one who hears it for the first time, 
that a poet of Goldsmith's taste in 
try could have made a selection 
rom our poets without including a 


single _ (Milton excepted) from 
oble 


the n race of poets whv pre- 
ceded the Restoration. Yet such, 
however, is the case; and I can onl 
account for the principle on which 
the selection would appear to have 
been made, that it was meant as an 
antidote to Percy's publication, or 
that Goldsmith (and this is not un- 
likely) was perfectly unacquainted 
with the poets of a period previous 
to Dryden and Pope. 

Michael Bruce, a young and 
promising poet, died in the year 1767, 
at the too early age of twenty-one. 
Some of his poems—and they were 
anny ublished, without the 
ast touches of the author — possess 
unusual beauties. His Lochleven is 
called, by Coleridge, “a poem of 
great merit;” and the same great 
critic directs attention to what he 
calls “the following exquisite pass- 
age, expressing the effects of a fine 
day on the human heart :”— 


« Fat on the plain and mountain’s sunny 
side, 

Large droves of oxen, and the fleecy 
flocks, 

Feed undisturb’d ; and fill the echoing air 

With music grateful to the master’s ear. 
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The traveller stops, and gazes round and 
round 

O’er all the scenes, that animate his heart 

With mirth and music. Ev’n the men. 
dicant, 

Bowbent with age, that on the old grey 
stone, 

Sole sitting, suns him in the public way, 

Feels his ee leap, and to himself he 
sings.” 


Another poet, whose song ceased 
before he had time to do still better 
things, was poor Falconer, who 

rished at sea, in the Aurora frigate, 
in the year 1769. He had sung his 
own catastrophe in his Shipwreck 
only a few years before. 

The poem of the year 1770 was 
The Deserted Village—in some re- 
spects a superior poem to Zhe Tra- 
veller. It was immediately a favou- 
rite, and in less than four months 
had run through five editions. Gray 
thought Goldsmith a genuine poet. 
“T was with him,” says Nicholls, 
“ at Malvern, when he received the 
Deserted Village, which he desired 
me to read to him; he listened with 
fixed attention, and soon exclaimed, 
* This man is a poet !’” 

If The Deserted Village was, as it 
certainly is, an accession to our poetry, 
the death of Akenside and the far too 
premature removal of Chatterton 
were real losses in the very same year 
in which Goldsmith’s great poem 
appeared. Akenside had, no doubt, 
sang his song, but Chatterton was 
only in his eighteenth year. What 
a pa for a boy was the ballad 
of “Sir Charles Bawdin!” There 
is nothing nobler of the kind in the 
whole compass of our poetry. “ Tasso 
alone,” says Campbell, “can be 
compared to him asa juvenile prodigy. 
No English poct ever equalled him 
at the same age.” 

The Deserted Village of the year 
1770 was followed in 1771 by the first 
book of The Minstrel, a poem which 
has given more delight to minds of 
a certain class, and that class a high 
one, than any other poem in the Eng- 
lish] . Since Beattie composed 
the poem on which his fame relies, 
and securely too for an hereafter, 
many poems of a far loftier and even 
@ more original character have been 
added to the now almost overgrown 
body of our poetry, yet Beattie is still 
the poet for the young; and still in 
Edwin—that happy personification of 
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the poetic temperament—young and 
enthusiastic readers delight and re- 
cognise a picture of themselves. 
Gray lived to commend and to cor- 
rect it—with the taste of a true poet 
and the generosity of an unselfish 
one. “This of all others,” he says, 
“is my favourite stanza: it is true 
poetry, itis inspiration.” The stanza 
is well known,— 


«© O, how canst thou renounce,” 


and shares with a stanza in the 
Castle of Indolence the applause of 
nations. 

Mason, in 1771, put forth a new 
edition of his Poems, and in a se- 
parate publication the same year the 
first book of his English Garden. 
To the Poems he has made a few 
additions, but nothing so beautiful as 
his epitaph on his wife, inscribed 
_ her grave in Bristol Cathedral. 
The lines are well known, but not 
sothe circumstance only recently pub- 
lished, that the last four lines were 
written by Gray :— 


“Tell them, though ’tis an awful thing to 


ie, 
(’ T'was e’en to thee) yet the dread path 
once trod, 
Heav’n lifts its everlasting ‘portals high, 
And bids ‘the pure in heart behold 
their God.’” 


We learn from the same unques- 
tionable quarter (the Reminiscences 
of the Rev. Norton Nicholls), that 
Gray thought very little of what he 
had seen of the English Garden. 
“He mentioned the poem of the 
Garden with disapprobation, and said 
it should not be published if he 
- xing it.” There are lines 
and passages, however, of true poetr: 
throughout the poem, which ion in 
themselves an agreeable accession to 
our stock of favourite . How 
exquisite, for instance, is this :— 


; ‘** Many a glade is found 
The haunt of wood-gods only ; where, 
if art 
E’er dared to tread, ’twas with un- 
_ . sandalled foot, 
Printless, as if the place were holy 
ground.” 


The poem, however, made but a 
very slender impression on the public 
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mind, nor is it now much read, save 
by the student of our poetry, towhom 
it affords a lesson of importance. 

The only remembered publication 
in poetry of the year 1773 was 
The Heroic Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers,—a caustic attack, replete 
with wit, humour, and invective, on 
the architect's Chinese eccentricities 
in the gardens at Kew. It was long 
before Mason was suspected of the 
satire. ‘Tom Warton was the first to 
attribute it to his pen; he said it was 
Walpole’s buckramed up by Mason. 
But Walpole, from a letter to Mason 
only recently published, would appear 
to have had nothing to do with it. 
“T have read it,” writes Walpole, 
“so very often, that I have got it by 
heart, and now I am master of all its 
beauties. I confess I like it infinitel 
better than I did, though I liked it 
infinitely before. But what signifies 
what J think? All the world thinks 
the same. No soul has, I have heard, 
guessed within a hundred miles. I 
catched at Anstey’s, and have, I be- 
lieve, contributed to spread the no- 
tion. It has since been called Temple 
Luttrell's, and, to my infinite honour, 
mine. But now that you have tapped 
this mine of talent, and it runs so 
richly and easily, for Heaven's and 
for England’s sake, do not let it 
rest.” 

The Heroic Epistle was followed, 
in 1774, by the Judah Restored, of 
Roberts,—“ a work,” says Campbell, 
“of no common merit.” Southey 
calls the author a poet of the same 
respectable class as the author of 
Leonidas and the Athenaid, and adds 
in a note, “ Dr. Roberts’s Judah 
Restored was one of the first books 
that I ever possessed. It was given 
me by a lady whom I must ever 
gratefully and affectionately remem- 
ber as the kindest friend of my 
boyhood. I read it often then, and 
can still recur to it with satisfaction ; 
and perhaps I owe something to the 
plain dignity of its style, which is 
suited to the subject, and every 
where bears the stamp of good sense 
and careful erudition. To acknow- 
ledge obligations of this kind is both 
a pleasure and duty.”* I have 
Southey’s copy of the Judah before 
me at this moment; on the fly-leaf 
is inscribed, in the neat hand-writing 


* Southey’s Cowper, Vol. iii. p. 32. 
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of the poet, “ Robert Southey—given 
me by Mrs. Dolignon, 1784.” The 
poet of Kehama was born the year 
in which the Judah appeared, and 
was only ten years old when a copy 
of the poem was given to him by 
the lady he remembers so affection- 
ately as “the kindest friend of his 
beyond.” This one book may have 
had the same effect on Southey that 
Spenser’s works had upon the mind 
of Cowley: “I had read him all over,” 
he says, “ before I was twelve years 
old, and was thus made a poet as 
immediately as a child is made an 
eunuch.” 

On the 4th of April, 1774, died 
Oliver Goldsmith, leaving unfortu- 
nately unfinished one of the best of 
his lighter pieces—his well-known 
and inimitable Retaliation. It was 
published a fortnight after his death, 
and became immediately a favourite. 


A second posthumous publication of 
the same poet was The Haunch of 


Venison, a clever epistle to Lord 
Clare, full of characteristic beauties 
peculiar to its author. Both pieces 
owe something to Anstey and his 
Guide—the suggestion certainly. 

In 1776 Mickle put forth his trans- 
lation of the ZLusiad—free, flowery, 
and periphrastical, full of spirit, and 
not devoid of beauties, but untrue 
to the majestic simplicity of the 
great Portuguese. 

While Goldsmith was confining 
his selection from our pocts to a 
period too narrow to embrace many 
of the nobler productions of the 
British Muse, Gray was annotating 
Lydgate, and the younger War- 
ton collecting materials for his 
History of English Poetry. Our 
literature lies under other obliga- 
tions to the younger Warton, — 
great as that obligation is for his 
noble but unfinished History. He 
was the first to explain and direct 
attention to many of the less obvious 
beauties of Zhe Faerie Queene, and, 
in conjunction with Edwards, the 
first to revive the sonnet among us, 
a favourite form of verse with our 
Elizabethan poets, with Shakspeare 
and with Milton, but entirely aban- 
doned by the poets who came after 
them. The first volume of Warton's 
History was published in 1774; his 
Poems containing his sonnets in 
1777. The effect produced by their 
publication was more immediate than 
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has hitherto been thought. We owe 
the sonnets of Bampfylde (4to. 1778) 
to the example of the younger 
Warton. Nor is the pupil waaventoy 
of the master, or unwilling to own 
his obligation. Some of the Sir- 
teen Sonnets of Bampfylde (for such 
is the title of his thin unpretending 
quarto) are “ beautiful exceedingly,” 
and in one (the tenth) Warton is 
addressed in a way which he could 
well appreciate. 

The good effects of Percy’s Re- 
liques, Warton’s volume of History, 
and Warton’s Poems, received a tem- 
porary check in the year 1779, by 
the publication of the first part of 
Johnson's well-known Lives of the 
Poets, containing his celebrated cri- 
ticism on the Lycidas of Milton, and 
his noble parallel between Dryden 
and Pope. The concluding portion 
of the Lives, containing his famous 
abuse of Gray, appeared two years 
later (1781), and, like the former 
portion of the work, was read with 
deserved avidity. The effect was 
catching. The school of Dryden and 
Pope revived. Hayley wrote his 
Triumphs of Temper in the verse 
recommended by Siemens Crabbe 
composed his Library and his Village 
in the same versification ; Cowper his 
Table Talk, and even Mason (though 
the last person in the world to admit 
it) his translation of Du Fresnoy, in 
Johnson's only measure. 

But the fear of Dr. Johnson did 
not reach beyond the grave, and 
when Cowper put forth his Task in 
the spring of 1785, the great critic 
was no more. Not that Cowper was 
likely to be deterred from blank 
verse by the criticisms of Johnson, 
for the Task was commenced in 
Johnson's lifetime, and in the same 
structure of versification. That John- 
son could have hurt the sale fora 
time by a savage remark at the table 
of Reynolds, no one acquainted with 
the literature of the period will for a 
moment doubt. That he could have 
kept the poem from what it now 
possesses and deserves,—a universal 
admiration, it would be equally ab- 
surd to suppose for a single mo- 
ment. 

When Cowper put forth his Task 
there was no poet of any great ability 
or distinguished name in ‘the field. 
Hayley ambled over the course, to 
use an expression of Southey, with- 
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out a competitor. But Hayley had 
done his best, poor as that was, 
though his day was hardly by. It 
was Cowper who forced us from the 
fetters which Johnson had forged for 
future poets, and Hayley had done 
his best to rivet and retain. Nor was 
Cowper without some assistance at 
this time. Evans's old ballads did 
something to extend a taste for the 
early but unknown masters of our 
poetry. Some of Mickle’s imitations, 
in the same collection, were read by 
younger minds with an influence of 
which we enjoy the fruits to this 
day. Charlotte Smith put forth a 
aes of her sonnets, replete with 
touching sentiment, eminently charac- 
teristic of the softer graces of the 
female mind, and the late Sir Egerton 
Brydges, a volume of poems, con- 
taining one noble sonnet (“ Echo and 
Silence ”) which, though neglected at 
the time, will live as long as any 
poem of its length in the English 
language. 

The Task was followed by avolume 
of poems from a seovlneiel press full 
of the very finest poetry, and one 
that has stood its test, and will stand 
forever. ‘The author of the Task 
was of noble extraction, and counted 
kin with lord-chancellors and earls. 
His fellow-author was a poor Scottish 

asant, nameless and unknown when 

is poems were put forth, but known, 
and deservedly known, wherever the 
language of his country has been 
heard. This poet was Robert Burns. 
Cowper and Burns were far too 
nobly constituted to think discourag- 
ingly of one another. “Is not the 
Task,” says Burns, “a _ glorious 
poem?” ‘The religion of the Task, 
bating a few scraps of “ Calvinistic 
divinity, is the religion of God and 
Nature ; the religion that exalts and 
ennobles man.” “ I have read Burns's 
poems,” says Cowper, “ and have read 
them twice; and though they be 
written in a language that is new to 
me, and many of them on subjects 
much inferior to the author's ability, 
I think them on the whole a very 
extraordinary production. He is, [ 
believe, the only poet these kingdoms 
have produced in the lower rank of life 
save Shakspeare (I should rather say 
save Prior), who need not be indebted 
for any part, of his praise to a cha- 
ritable consideration of his origin, and 


the disadvantages under which he 
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has laboured. It will be pity if -he 
should not hereafter divest himself 
of barbarism, and content himself 
with writing pure English, in which 
he “— perfectly qualified to ex- 
cel. He who can command admira- 
tion dishonours himself if he aims 
no higher than to raise a laugh.” 
This, let it be remembered, was writ- 
ten at the time when the poet's re- 
putation was as yet unconfirmed. 
But the praise is ample, and such as 
Burns would have loved to have 
heard from Cowper’s lips. “ Poor 
Burns !” he writes in another letter, 
“loses much of his deserved praise 
in this country through our ignorance 
of his language. I despair of meet- 
ing with any Englishman who will 
take the pains that I have taken to 
understand him. Hiscandle is bright, 
but shut up in a dark lantern. IL 
lent him to a very sensible neighbour 
of mine: but his uncouth dialect 
spoiled all; and before he had half 
read him through, he was quite ram- 
‘The word to which Cow- 
3 alludes occurs in the “ Epistle to 
zapraik ;” if the meaning was some- 
what difficult at the time, few will 
need to be told it now. The study of 
Burns is very general in England, and 
in Ireland he is almost as much un- 
derstood and appreciated asin his own 
country. ; 

Mr. Rogers appeared as a poet in 
the same year with Burns. But his 
Ode to Superstition was little read at 
the time, and his fame rests now on 
a wide and a secure foundation. 
Another poet of the same year was 
Henry Headley, a young and pro- 
mising writer, imbued with a fine and 
cultivated taste, of which his two 
volumes of selections from our early 
poets, published in the following 
year, is still an enduring testimony. 
If Goldsmith had lived to have seen 
these selections published, culled by 
a boy of barely twenty-one, he 
surely would have blushed to have 
looked upon his own. 

There were other candidates for 
distinction at this time, imbued with 
the same tastes and fostered in the 
same quarter, the cloisters of ‘Trinity 
College, Oxford, and the wards of 
Winchester School. ‘The first was 
Thomas Russell, prematurely snatch- 
ed away (1788) in his twenty-sixth 
year, leaving a few sonnets and 


poems behind him, which his friends 
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judged worthy of knowing hereafter. 
That he had intended his poems for 
publication was somewhat uncertain ; 
that he was gifted with no ordinary 
genius, the ificent sonnet sup- 
to be written at Lemnos has 
put beyond the pale of cavil or sus- 
— The second candidate for 
istinction was William Lisle Bowles, 
whose fourteen sonnets appeared in 
1789, while he was yet an under- 
= at Oxford. The younger 
Varton lived long enough to foretell 
the future distinction of the boy his 
brother had brought up; Coleridge, 
to thank him in a sonnet for poetic 
obligations :— 


“* My heart has thank’d thee, Bowles, for 
those soft strains, 

Whose sadness soothes me like the mur- 
muring 

Of wild bees in the sunny showers of 
spring ;”” 


and Southey, to express in prose 
his gratitude for similar obligations. 
The Vieat of Bremhill (now in his 
eighty-fourth yma has reason to be 

roud of such testimonies in his 

avour. It would be idle assertion 

to call them undeserved ; his sonnets 
are very beautiful, full of soothing 
sadness, and a pleasing love and re- 
verence for nature, animate and in- 
animate. 

When Bowles was seeing his sonnets 
through the press, his old antagonist, 
Lord Byron, was a child in his mo- 
ther’s or his nurse's arms. While 
they were yet hardly a year before 
the public, the younger Warton was 
buried in the chapel of his college at 
Oxford amid the tears of many who 
knew the frank, confiding disposition 
of his nature. 


“ For though not sweeter his own Homer 


sang, 
Yet was his life the more endearing 
song.” 


Other poems of consequence fol- 
lowed at intervals, not very remote. 
In 1791 Cowper put forth his trans- 
lation of the Zliad into English blank 
verse, and Darwin his Botanic Gar- 
den, a poem in two parts, written in 
the measure of Pope, but polished 
till little remained save glitter and 
fine words. 

The only poem of repute of the 
year 1792 that has reached our 
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time, or seems likely to revive, and 
acquire an hereafter, is The Plea- 
sures of Mi . This is a poem 
which Goldsmith would have read 
with pleasure, for it is much in his 
manner. ‘“ There is no such thing,” 
says Byron, “as a vulgar line in the 
book.” The versification is very 
finished, but not in Darwin’s manner 
to too great a nicety, while there 
are passages here and there which 
take silent possession of the heart, a 
sure sign of unusual excellence. 

Wordsworth’s first poem, Ax 
Evening Walk, an epistle in verse, 
addressed to a young Lady from the 
Lakes of the North of England, ap- 
peared the year after The Pleusures 
of Memory, and was followed the 
same year by a volume of Descrip- 
tive Sketches, in verse, taken during a 
Pedestrian Tour in the Italian Grisons, 
Swiss, and Savoyard Alps. Every 
line in The Evening Walk bears 
the mark of a keen observer for 
himself; a is _ a 
image in the poem, though the per- 
ie character throughout re- 
minds one too closely perhaps of The 
Nocturnal Reverie of the Countess of 
Winchelsea, a wonderful poem, to 
which Wordsworth was the first to 
direct attention. Here is a picture 
from Wordsworth’s first volunie, 
something between a Hobbima and 
a Hondekoeter :— 


“ Sweet are the sounds that mingle from 


afar, 

Heard by calm lakes, as peeps the folde 
ing star, ; 

Where the duck dabbles ’mid the rustling 


sedge, 
And feeding pike starts from the water's 


ge, 

Or the swan stirs the reeds, his neck and 
bill 

Wetting, on drip upon the waters 
still ; 

And heron, as tesounds the trodden 


shore 
Shoots upward, darting his long neck be- 
ore.” 


One feels that our poetry is en- 
riched by a passage of this descrip- 
tion,—that the poet who could write 
in this way was likely to make what 
Addison calls additions to Nature,and 
this Mr. Wordsworth has done in a 
pre-eminent degree. 

Southey, in 1795, made his first 
public appearance as a poct in a thin 
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duodecimo volume, ge at Bath, 
on the ae pale blue paper of the 
period. This was a kind of Zara and 
Jacqueline affair. One-half of the 
volume was by Southey, the other 
half by Lovell, the poems of the 
former being distinguished by the 
signature of “ Bion,” of the latter by 
that of “ Moschus.” The poems are 
not very peso | in number, nor are 
they very , yet the little volume 
is not without its interest in the his- 
tory of a great mind, feeling its way 
to a proud position in our letters. 
The joint publication of Southey and 
Lovell, in 1795, was followed the 
next year by a similar kind of pub- 
lication, between Coleridge and his 
school-fellow Lamb. The name of 
Coleridge appears alone upon the 
title-page, which is thus inscribed, 
Poems on Various Subjects, by S. 
T. Coleridge, late of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. Lamb's contributions 
are distinguished by his initials, and 
the volume is remarkable in more 
ways than one. Coleridge calls his 
sonnets Effusions,—Effusion 1; Ef- 
fusion 2. ‘This appellation he removed 
in a second edition, and called them, 
what in reality they were, and what, 
when they were written, he intended 
they should be, “ Sonnets, attempted 
in the manner of Mr. Bowles.” Here 
is his sonnet of gratitude to the vicar 
of Bremhill, a mistaken attack on 
Rogers, subsequently withdrawn, and 
the following bold panegyric upon 
Wordsworth: “The expression 
green radiance is borrowed,” he 
writes, “from Mr. Wordsworth, a 
poet, whose versification is occasi- 
onally harsh and his diction too fre- 
quently obscure, but whom I deem 
unrivalled among the writers of the 
present day in manly sentiment, novel 
imagery, and vivid colouring.” 


“Tis certainly mysterious that the name 
Of prophet and of poet is the same.” 


One sees the prophetic eye of taste in 
the printed judgment of Coleridge on 
this occasion. 

Burns is said to have foretold the 
future fame of Sir Walter Scott : 
“This boy will be heard of yet.” 
But the great poet of Scotland was 
cold in his grave before Scott became 
a candidate for literary distinction. 
He died the very year of Scott's first 
publication. The Chase, and Wil- 
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liam and Helen; two Ballads from 
the German of Gottfried Augustus 
Biirger. Edinburgh, 1796. Men 
who love to trace the hereditary 
descent of genius foresee a mys- 
terious something in this seeming 
transmigration. Be this as it may, 
there is little of Burns in Scott's 
early publication, little of his own 
after-excellence, and, in short, very 
little to admire. 

A third publication of the year 
1796 was the Joan of Arc of Southey, 
the production of a boy of two-and- 
twenty, and the first of a series of 
epics remarkable for the even level 
of their flight, and the wide difference 
of opinion they are known to have 
occasioned. ‘The new epic, however, 
had its own little phalanx of admirers ; 
and when a volume of smaller poems 
from the same pen was published a 
short time after, the poet of Joan of 
Are had a second accession of ad- 
mirers. His noble Inscriptions ac- 
quired him not a few; and all who 
were blind to the nobler portions of 
his epic could comprehend the beauties 
of a story in verse like “ Mary the 
Maid of the Inn.” 

Our poetry was infested at this 
time with the unpoetic invectives of 
Wolcot, and the puerile inanities of 
the Della Cruscan school. Verse and 
poetry were too commonly confound- 
ed, ease and smoothness were mistaken 
for higher powers, and the rough 
impudence of Wolcott for the keen, 
caustic irony of the Muse of Satire. 
It was time to put an end to such 
pretensions and to sing-song pretti- 
nesses with nothing in the world to 
recommend them. The opportunity 
was great, nor was there, poet want- 
ing, or, better still, one unwilling 
to rid our literature of the weeds and 
vermin that infested it. The poet 
who came forward was William Gif- 
ford, and the poem he produced, his 
Baviad and Meviad,—a clever, well- 
constructed satire, more in Churchill's 
annihilating manner than the keen, 
razor-edged satire of Pope or Young. 
The triumph was complete, and the 
Baviad and Meviad is still read, 
though the works it satirises have been 
forgotten long ago. 

When Wordsworth, in the follow- 
ing year (1798), produced his two 
duodecimo volumes of Lyrical Bal- 
lads, few read, liked, or understood 
them ; 

Qa 
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« And some him frantic deem’d, and 
Some him deem’d a wit.” 


Every shaft of ridicule was turned 
against him, and with such success 
that his “ audience” was, indeed, but 
“few.” The principle on which his 
poems are composed was as yet un- 
recognised; and if the wits, who 
should have known much better, 
were blind to the several excellencies 
of his verse, he had little to look 
for from the bulk ofreaders. It was 
long, very long, therefore, before he 
had any ascertained and admitted 
position in the catalogue of English 
poets. Every description of circum- 
stance seemed to go against him. 
Rogers put forth his Epistle to a 
Friend in the autumn of the same 
year, and Campbell his Pleasures of 
Hope in the following spring. 

‘The effect was all but instantancous. 
Two such noble examples of the 
school and poetry of Pope revived a 
predilection for a form of poetry in 
which so many great efforts had been 
achieved; and the Lyrical Ballads 
of Wordsworth were overlooked in 
the fresh triumph of a former fa- 
vourite, and the first production of 
a new and successful writer. 

A third publication of the year 
1798 was an octavo volume, since 
very much enlarged, and entitled, 
Plays on the Passions. This was 
Joanna Baillie’s first publication, and 
is likely to see an hereafter, not so 
much from the exaggerated praises 
of Scott and Southey, for these can 
effect but little where the substance 
itself is poor, but from the intrinsic 
excellence of the work itself, and the 
fact that it is by far the noblest off- 
spring of the female mind this coun- 
try has to exhibit, and worth five 
hundred such Sacred Dramas as 
Hannah More inflicted on the public 
for a long succession of years, now 
happily at an end. 

he last century closed with Camp- 
bell’s Pleasures of Hope, and the 
new one opened with Bloomfield’s 
Farmer's Boy, and Moore's first 
work, his translation of Anacreon. 
Cowper and the elder Warton were 
removed in 1800 by death from wit- 
nessing the full effects of the exam- 
ple they had set us, for the agree- 
able Essay on Pope had its influence 
certainly in hastening the changes 
completed by the Task, Beattie was 
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suffering from paralysis and age, and 
Lewis, with his Monk and his Tales 
of Wonder, engrossed the attention 
of a London public. The living Par- 
nassus was as yet without its full 
complement of tenants, but candi- 
dates came forward before long to 
fill the vacant places. Hogg pub- 
lished, in 1801, a little volume of 
Scottish Pastoral Poems, Songs, §c., 
written in the Dialect of the South ; 
Leigh Hunt, the same year, a collec- 
tion of poems entitled Juvenilia ; 
Bloomfield, in 1802, his Rural Tales, 
Ballads, and Songs; Sir Walter 
Scott, his Glenfinlas and Eve of St. 
John, more like polished tales than 
happy imitations of the early ballad, 
but truly wonderful when viewed in 
connexion with his after writings ; 
Leyden, in 1803, his Scottish Descrip- 
tive Poems ; Kirke White, his Clifton 
Grove ; Campbell, his Zochiel and 
Hohenlinden ; and Southey, a second 
epic, his Thalaba, in an irregular 
measure of his own inventing. 

On the 18th of April, 1802, died 
Dr. Darwin, and on the following 
14th of August L. E. L. was born. 
In 1803 died Hoole, whose veneer- 
like translation of ‘Tasso was pre- 
ferred by Johnson to the glowing 
and substantial beauties of Fairfax 
In the same year Lord Strangford 
put forward his translation from 
Camoens, and thus was Darwin per- 
petuated in the gems, and flowers, 
and odours of L. E. L., and Hoole 
in the polished refinements of the 
noble viscount. 

The critic was a wise one who, 
when he reviewed the Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border, in the year 1803, 
foresaw a score of metrical romances 
in the materials of three octavo 
volumes. No better “ preparatory 
school” for a part of Scott’s particu- 
lar genius could have well been 
found than the course of study which 
he had formed for himself in bringing 
the materials of the Minstrelsy toge- 
ther. His mind was thoroughly im- 
pregnated with the spirit of the past, 
as much as it would in all possibility 
have been had he lived in the times 
he describes so truly. His powers 
of observation were keen and scru- 
tinising ; his love of books and na- 
ture an increasing kind of appetite ; 
and he was only in want of a metre 
to suit the stories he had floating 
before him, when a friend recited to 
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him from memory some of the strik- 
ing passages of Coleridge’s Christ- 
abel, then unpublished, and then as 
now, unfortunately a fragment. ‘The 
rhythmical run of the verse was 
catching ; and a story over which he 
had long brooded was commenced 
immediately, in the wild metre of the 
poem thus opportunely brought be- 
neath his notice. 

The metre found, the work went 
on at about the rate he tells us, of a 
canto per week ; and was finally pub- 
lished in January 1805, in a quarto 
volume, price twenty-five shillings ! 
Few will require to be told that 


Scott's first poem was The Lay of 


the Last Minstrel, that the success of 
the work exceeded the fondest day- 
dreams of its author, and at once de- 
cided that literature should form the 
main business of his life. “The fa- 
vour which it at once attained,” says 
Lockhart, “ had not been equalled in 
the case of any one poem of consider- 
able length during at least two ge- 
nerations : it certainly had not been 
approached in the case of'any narrative 
poem since the days of Dryden.” The 
work, brought out on the usual terms 
of division of profits between the au- 
thor and publishers, was not long 
after purchased by them for 500/. to 
which Messrs. Longman and Co. 
afterwards added 100/. in their own 
unsolicited kindness, in consequence 
of the uncommon success of the 
work, 

The year introduced by The Lay, 
closed with Madoc and The Sabbath. 
Madve, a new epic by Southey ; The 
Sabbath, a didactic poem by James 
Grahame—the sepulchral Grahame 
of the satire of Lord Byron. Madoc 
found few admirers at the time, nor 
has it many now, or the number it 
deserves to have; and The Sabbath 
of Grahame, though full of fine 
thoughts, and well sustained through- 
out, made but little way with poets, 
or with the public : 


“Why, authors, all this scrawl and 

scribbling sore ? 
To lose the present, gain the future 

age, 

Praised to be when you can hear no 
more, 

And much enrich’d with Fame when use. 
less worldly store,” 


Bat Madoe and The Sabbath are 
sure of being included in the bulk 
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of our British poetry, whenever that 
large body is re-edited by a poet of 
true judgment and discretion, and 
not by another Alexander Chalmers. 

“The corruption of a poet is the 
generation of a critic.” ‘This, how- 
ever, like many other popular say- 
ings, admits of some exceptions ; for 
the writers who originated the Edin- 
burgh Review, Jctirey, Brougham, 
Mackintosh, Sydney Smith, Hallam, 
and Horner, belonged either to the 
Law or the Church, and put for- 
ward no pretensions of their own 
to a grain of ground upon Par- 
nassus. They sat in judgment, 
however, on the production of the 
new race of poets with a stern and 
forbidding countenance. “ Hard 
words and hanging,” was the doom 
of all new candidates for the laurel ; 
so that Hogg’s translation of their 
motto, “ Judex damnatur absolvitur 
illis,’—“ T'll be d dif you escape,” 
was true, at least, to the spirit in 
which the journal was conducted. 
Young men of the present genera- 
tion can form from the known cha- 
racter of the Review for the last 
cight-and-twenty years but a very 
slender idea of its influence for the 
first fifteen years of its existence. 
Nor is this loss of influence to be at- 
tributed to any falling off in the 
oun and value of its articles, for 
the Edinburgh Review, that can shew 
a paper by Macaulay, or an article like 
the “ Churchill,” from the pen of Mr, 
Forster, may rank in real worth 
and importance with the best num- 
ber of the Review in the most palmy 
days of its existence. We are to at- 
tribute a decay of influence to an- 
other cause, to an abuse of its own 
power, the reversal of many of its 
own decrees in its own pages; and 
the simple circumstance, that merit 
will buoy up at last for malice and 
wit, though they may cause an in- 
calculable deal of mischief for a time 
—it can be but for a time. Dryden's 
contempt for Shirley has not pre- 
vented what was due to him, the 
ew of a collected edition of 
1is work ; and all the wit that was 
shot against Wither has failed in 
keeping him from the place he de- 
serves to hold in the catalogue of 
British poets. 

When the Edinburgh Review was 
in the full first swing of its power 
and patronage, James Montgomery 
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published his Wanderer in Switz- 
erland ; Cary, the first part of his 
well-sustained translation of Dante ; 
Hogg, his Mountain Bard; Crabbe, 
after a silence of twenty years, The 
Parish Register ; Tannahill, a vo- 
lume of Songs; Moore, his Little's 
Poems ; Scott, his Marmion; and 
Byron, his Hours of Idleness. Crabbe 
alone was a favourite with the Re- 
view ; Montgomery met with a se- 
vere handling ; the review of Little 
occasioned a hostile meeting at Chalk 
Farm ; the critique on Marmion, 
the Quarterly Review ; and the bitter 
and uncalled-for notice of the Hours 
of Idleness, the swingeing satire, 
rough and vigorous, of English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers. “The 

etry of this young lord,” says the 
aan. - balnigs to the class which 
neither gods nor men are said to per- 
mit; and our counsel is,” it adds, 
“that he do forthwith abandon 
poetry, and turn his talents which 
are considerable, and his opportuni- 
ties which are great, to better ac- 
count.” 

The Edinburgh Review may be 
forgiven all its injurious and unjust 
decrees in criticism, for the entertain- 
ing addition it made to our literature 
in the satire of Lord Byron. Not 
that the satire itself is a very noble 
specimen of Byron’s Muse, or of the 
school of poetry of which it forms a 
part; but it is a fine, fearless piece 
of writing, with a strain of noble in- 
vective at times amidst its more 
prosaic passages and its mere callin 
ofnames. The Review, moreover, h 
this good effect, it roused a Muse of 
fire before its time, but not before its 
strength was at its height, and, in all 
probability, added to the bulk and 
value of the poems he has left us; 
for there is little reason to suppose 
that Byron's life would, under any 
circumstances, have extended much, 
if at all, beyond the six-and-thirty 
years to which it ran. 

Birds cease to sing when kites are 
in the sky, but real poets, though 
depressed by criticisms for a time, 
revive with wonted vigour, and try a 
new flight in the poetic heaven. 
ee understood this thoroughly 
when he sang,— 


“* Yet there will still be bards: though 
fame is smoke, 
Its fumes are frankincense to human 
thought ; 
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And the unquiet feelings which first 
woke 
Song in the world, will seek what then 
they sought.” 


Campbell, the pet of the Reviewers, 
put forward his Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming in 1809; Crabbe, another 
favourite, his Burough, in 1810; 
Scott, Zhe Lady of the Lah; 
and Southey, his noblest poem by 
far, his Curse of Kehama, in the 
same year. Our accessions were consi- 
derable, so were our losses. Anstey 
was removed from among us in 1805, 
forty years after the publication of 
The New Bath Guide; Charlotte 
Smith and Kirke White in 1806; 
Home in 1808, sixty years after the 
tragedy of Douglas, and an ode ad- 
dvonel to him by Collins, had se- 
cured his fame ; Miss Seward, whose 
feeble lucubrations I have omitted to 
detail, was removed in 1809; Tanna- 
hill, in 1810; Graham and Leyden, 
in 1811; and in the same year the 
venerable Bishop Percy, whose Re- 
liques of English Poetry had wrought 
the changes of which he lived to see 
so many noble and permanent effects. 

Tales in Verse, The World before 
the Flood, The Isle of Palms, and 
some of the lighter poems of the 
year 1812, suffered an eclipse in the 
great quarto publication of that year, 
the two first cantos of Childe Harold. 
Murray gave 600/. for the copyright ; 
the sale was instantaneous, and “I 
awoke one morning,” as the author 
records, “ and found myself famous.” 
The success of the m was com- 
plete, and people applied to the new 

t what Waller had said of Den- 
am, “that he broke out like the 
Trish Rebellion, threescore thousand 
strong, when nobody was aware or at 
the least suspected it.” 

The memorable quarto of the 
month of March (Childe Harold) 
was followed in October by one of 
the wittiest little volumes in the 
English language, The Rejected 
Addresses of the Messrs. Smith. The 
Pipe of Tobacco, by Isaac Haw- 
kins Browne, clever as it is, must 
sink before the little brochure of the 
successful brothers. Philips, in his 
Splendid Shilling, is not more happy 
in his mock imitation of Milton's 
manner than the Messrs. Smith of 
Lord Byron's in the stanzas called 
“Cui Bono?” The Crabbe, the Scott, 
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the Southey, the Wordsworth, are 
all good,—indeed, there is not a bad 
parody in the volume; the Crabbe, 
in a word, is better than Crabbe,— 


“ Something had happened wrong about 
a bill, 

Which was not drawn with true mercan- 
tile skill ; 

So to amend it I was told to go, 

And seek the firm of Clutterbuck and 
Co.” 


Surely “ Emanuel Jennings,” com- 
pared with the above, rises, as the 
Messrs. Smith remark, to sublimity 
itself. 

The last publication of the year 
1812 was the Rokeby of Scott,—less 
successful than any of his former 
efforts, and with less of the blaze of 
true genius about it. Copies were 
scarce at first,— 


* Pray have you got Rokeby? for I have 
got mine, 
The mail-coach edition, prodigiously 
fine ;” 
and when copies were got, disap- 
pointment almost as s ly ensued. 
Fine passages throughout the poem 
unquestionably there are. But the 
versification was the same with his 
other poems, and what Curl called 
“the knack” was caught by a herd 
of tasteless imitators. 


“I well remember,” writes Lockhart, 
‘‘ being in those days a young student at 
Oxford, how the booksellers’ shops there 
were beleaguered for the earliest copies, 
and how he that had been so fortunate as 
to secure one was followed to his cham. 
ber by a tribe of friends, all as eager to 
hear it read as ever horse-jockeys were 
to see the conclusion of a match at New- 
market; and, indeed, not a few of those 
enthusiastic academics had bets depend. 
ing on the issue of the struggle, which 
they considered the elder favourite as 
making to keep his own ground against 
the fiery rivalry of Childe Harold.” 


Byron had novelty on his side, 
and Scott had to encounter the satiety 
of the public ear. Other circum- 
stances, moreover, were against him. 
Moore had given a humorous fling at 
the poem in his Twopenny Post- Bag ; 
and the Messrs. Smith, in “A Tale 
of Drury Lane,” in The Rejected 
Addresses, a ludicrous turn to the 
manner and matter of his former 

oems. He felt what Byron calls 

is “reign” was over, and turning 
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from poetry to prose, left the field of 
verse to a formidable rival, and em- 
ployed his pen in the composition of 
a lighter style of literature,—one in 
which he achieved a second repu- 
tation, and one in which he is still 
without a rival. 

The public at large have never 
cared much about poems written in 
Spenser's stanzas, and Byron was 
wise when he postponed the com- 
pletion of his poem in that measure 
toalater period. Scott had awakened 
a taste for incident and story. Of 
mere description the public had had 
enough already; and of legendary 
tales in verse more than enough. 
People were tired, moreover, of bor- 
der raids and Highland scenery; 
they longed for novelty and for an- 
other clime, and they got their wish. 
There was no suspense: the poet 
kept pace with the public; and The 
Giaour and The Bride of Abydos 
were still in the infancy of their fame, 
when Zhe Corsair, Lara, and T'he 
Siege of Corinth, appeared to await 
the judgment of the public. The 
poet was not unmindful of the fate 
of others. He knew, moreover, the 
capricious turns of the public taste, 
and how necessary it was, to maintain 
his ground, that he should frequently 
renew his title to the rank assigned 
him. Afraid that people were be- 
ginning to get tired of Turkish 
tales, he added a third canto to 
Childe Harold ; and when the fourth 
and last canto of that noble poem 
was published, he produced a novelty 
at the same time, a Venetian sto 
(Beppo) in Whistlecraft verse—itself 
a novelty. Churchill’s four years 
were not better sustained than By- 
ron’s twelve. From talesin tripping 
verse he turned to dramas; and when 
Manfred and Cain, and Sardanapa- 
lus and Werner, had done their work, 
Don Juan was taken up as a new 
string to his bow. ‘This, his last, and 
in some cts his ablest, work was 
left unfinished at his death. What. 
new style he would have attempted, 
or what success was likely to attend 
a fifth new manner, [ need not stay to 
conjecture. His career was brilliant 
but short, and though he excelled in 
every style he attempted, there is 
every reason to suppose that he had 
done his best. 

While Byron blazed the comet of 
a scason, Shelley and Keats appeared 
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and passed away, leaving some noble 
memorials of their genius behind 
them: The Adonais, The Hyperion, 
The Cloud, the Sonnet on Chapman's 
Homer. But Shelley is too obscure, 
and Keats too mythological,—not the 
obscurity of thoughts too great for 
words, or a mythological taste de- 
rived from a repletion of learning, 
but the obscurity of haste and the 
mythological abundance of one who 
was not a scholar. Other poems of 
repute and consequence appeared in 
the same short season. Not a year 
went by without producing more 
than one volume of a quality we 
never see now. 

In 1813, Hogg appeared with The 
Queen's Wake, containing “ Bonn 
Kilmeny ;” Allan Cunningham, with 
a volume of songs, some of surpassing 
beauty; Moore, with his Tiwopenny 
Post-Bag ; Coleridge with a tragedy 
(Remorse) ; and Scott, in disguise, 
with The Bridal of Triermain. In 
1814, Wordsworth enriched our 
poetry with his much-decried Ex- 
cursion; Moore, with his Jrish Me- 
lodies ; Southey, with his Roderick ; 
and Rogers, with his Jacqueline. 
Scott, in the following year, gave us 
The Lord of the Isles and The Field 
of Waterloo; and Leigh Hunt, “a 
real good and very original poem,” 
his Rimini. Wilson, already known 
by his Isle of Palms, gained another 
wreath, in 1816, by his City of the 
Plague. Lallah Rookh, and The Si- 
bylline Leaves of Coleridge, containing 
“The Rime of the Ancient Ma- 
riner,” will make the year 1817 a me- 
morable year in the annals of poetry 
whenever they are written. Keats’ 
Endymionwasa publication of the year 
1818; Shelley’s Cenci, Crabbe’s Tales 
of the Hall, Rogers’ Human Life, and 
Wordsworth’s Peter Bell and The 
Waggoner, belong to 1819; Keats’ 
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Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. 
Agnus, and other poems, to 1820; 
Shelley’s Queen Mab and Adonais ; 
Southey’s Vision of Judgment, and 
Byron's parody of the om, to the 
year 1821; Rogers’ Italy and Scott's 
Halidon Hill, to 1822; The Loves of 
the Angels of Moore, to 1823 ; Camp- 
bell’s Theodoric to 1824,and Southey’s 
Tale of Paraguay, to 1825. Song 
after this began to cease among us ; 
Byron, and Shelley, and Keats, were 
dead; Scott and Southey silent; 
Coleridge dreaming away existence,— 


“ Fond to begin, but still to finish 
loathe ;” 


Campbell past his prime; Rogers 
and Moore unwilling, rather than 
unable; Wilson busy with the 
Noctes Ambrosiane ; Wordsworth 
confined 


“ Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of 
ground ;” 


Hogg cultivating sheep on Yarrow, 
and Allan Cunningham superintend- 
ing the marble progeny of Chantrey. 
Song, truly, had gone out among us. 
No one seems to write from the 
inborn force of his own genius, from 
Nature, and his own full thoughts :— 


“* Now each court hobby-horse will wince 
in rhyme ; 

Both learn’d and unlearn’d, all write 
plays. 

It was not so of old: men took up trades 

That knew the crafts they had been bred 
in right ; 

An honest bilboe-smith would make good 
blades, 

The cobler kept him to his awl ; but now 

He’ll be a poet, scarce can guide a 
plough.” —Bezn Jonson. 


But the present condition of our 
poetry will afford material fer an- 
other paper. 
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THE FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Wuy runs, why wave-like sweeps along, 
Through street and mart, the rushing throng ? 
Is Rhodes on fire? From every side 
Rolls storming in the human tide, 
And mounted on his courser proud 
A knight I see above the crowd ; 
And after him — what wondrous feat ! — 
Is dragg’d a monster through the street. 
A dragon it appears to sight, 
With crocodile’s wide-gaping jaws ; 
And now the dragon, now the knight, 
The people’s gaze alternate draws. 


And loud a thousand voices rise, 

“ Come, see the hell-worm — here it lies !— 

That with the flock devour'’d the swain ; 

The hero this, who hath it slain! 

Full many, ere he risk’d his life, 

Went forth to dare the deadly strife ; 

But none return’d to tell the fight,— 

All honour to the gallant knight!” 

Thus to the cloister, moving on, 
Proceeds the crowd, where hasty call 

The knightly order of St. John 
Assembles in the council-hall. 


Before the noble master there 
The youth appears, with modest air ; 
The following thousands shouting loud 
Press in, and hall and gallery crowd ; 
And thus he takes the word: “ ‘Thy son, 
‘The duty of a knight hath done ! 
The dragon, that laid waste the land, 
Lies slain before thee by this hand ; 
Free to the wanderer now our ways, 
From mead to mead the flocks may stray ; 
And joyous to the shrine of grace, 
The pilgrim climb the rocky way!” 


But stern the master eyes the youth,— 
“ A hero’s part thou’st wrought, in sooth, 
Bold deeds the knight with honour crown, 
A daring spirit thou hast shewn ; 
But which the first of duties, say, 
Of him who fights for Christ’s dear sway, 
And with the Cross adorns his mail ?” 
He speaks, and all around grow pale. 
But graceful thus the yo replies, 
Whilst bending low with crims’ning face : 
“ Obedience is the test that tries, 
And shews him worthy of the grace.” 


“ And this first duty, son,” returns 

The master, “ thy rash spirit spurns ; 
The combat by the law denied, 

With wayward courage thou hast tried.” 
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“ Forbear to judge, till heard the whole,” 
Rejoins the youth, with steady soul, 
“ For, both in spirit and in will, 
The law I've labour’d to fulfil. 
Not rashly trusting all to might, 
I went to seek the monster's life ; 
By artifice and cunning sleight, 
I sought to conquer in the strife. 


Already of their bold emprise 

Had fallen five—the sacrifice, 

Gems of the faith, our order's pride! 

By you, the fight was then denied. 

But gnawing at my heart there lay 

Impatient wish to dare the fray ; 

Yes, e’en in dreams of silent mght, 

I panting fought the long’d-for fight ; 

And when the morning glimmering came, 
And tidings of new misery brought, 

Wild sorrow seized upon my frame, 
And into deed matured my thought. 


And thus I to myself began : 
* What graces youth, what honours man, 
What deeds siidouel those heroes bold, 
Of whom in song so much is told, 
Whom to the gods’ illustrious height 
Blind heathendom did elevate ? 
To hard adventures forth they sped, 
And freed the world from monsters dread ; 
With raging lions dauntless fought, 

With fiercer minotaurs contended, 
To hapless victims freedom brought, 

Nor mourn’d the blood for right expended. 


And but against the Paynim horde 
Must Christian warrior draw the sword ? 
Sent as the champion of the world, 
His spear but ’gainst false gods be hurl'd ? 
From every danger, every harm, 
Deliver should his stalwart arm. 
Yet wisdom must his courage guide, 
And artifice with strength be tried.’ 
Thus oft I spoke, and, bent to scan 
The monster’s track, went forth alone ; 
Then whisper'd me my soul the plan, 
And victory I felt my own. 


And came to you, and spake : ‘ This isle 
Grant me to leave for home awhile : 
That favour from your grace obtain’d, 
My destin’d port soon safe I gain’d ; 
And scarce I reach’d my native strand, 
Ere by a cunning artist's hand, 
True to the features well survey'd, 
A mimic dragon had I made. 
On stunted feet aloft was placed 

The lengthy body's ponderous load ; 
A scaly shirt of mail encased 

The back, and dread defence bestow'd. 
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Long stretch’d the neck, and qe fell, 
Sight ghastly as the gate of hell, 
As if in act to snatch their prey, 
Their width did the grim jaws display. 
From out the dark abyss beneath 
Threaten’d the sting-like rows of teeth; 
The tongue a pointed falchion seem’d, 
Dire lightnings from the small eyes gleam'd ; 
And into serpent fold on fold 

The back enormous tapering ran, 
Around itself all dreadly roil'd, 

To crush at once both steed and man! 
Close imitating all the rest, 
In grisly grey the shape I drest ;— 
Half snake, half lizard, seem’d it now, 
And dragon bred of poison’d slough. 
And when the image finish’d stood, 
Two dogs I chose of dauntless mood, 
Strong limb’d, and fleeter than the breeze, 
And train’d the savage bull to seize. 
These urg’d to fury fierce, I set 

Upon the dragon as their prey, 
With pointed fangs the beast to fret, 

And taught my bidding to obey. 


And where the belly soft and white 
Lay naked to their galling bite, 
I made them seize the fiend, and there 
The flesh with sharp teeth hacking tear. 
Then arm’d as if for warlike deed, 
Bestrode myself my gallant steed, 
Of noblest race in Arab land, 
And when to flame his rage I'd fann’d, 
Plunging my spurs into his side, 
Upon the dragon fierce I sprung, 
And as to pierce it through I tried, 
With steady aim my javelin flung. 


And though at first my courser scar’d, 
Foam’d, champ’d his bit, and shuddering rear’d,— 
And whining howl’d my hounds afraid,— 
Till use had made them bold I staid. 
And thus their training I pursued 
Till thrice her light the moon renewed, 
Then each his part exactly taught, 
Them hither in swift bark I brought. 
Three times the sun has lit the wave 
Since here I came, and scant the rest 
‘That to my weary limbs I gave, 
Ere to their mighty task addrest." 


For moved my soul within me rose 

At story of the land’s new woes ; 

Torn limb from limb had late been found 

The shepherds to the marshes bound. 

Thus prompt resolving on my part, 

I took but counsel of my heart, 

And to my train of loyal squires 

With haste imparting my desires, 

Forth with my noble dogs and steed, 
By secret ways, which well I knew, 

Where none might look upon my deed, 
To meet the foe I fearless drew, 
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The chapel, sire, you know, which high 

On rock that seems to prop the sky, 

Built by the dauntless master’s hands, 

Wide prospect o’er the isle commands. 

But small that chapel, poor and mean, 

Yet there a miracle is seen :— 

The Mother with the infant Lord, 

By the three eastern kings ador’d ! 

Thrice thirty steps must pilgrim climb, 
Ere at the holy shrine he bends, 

But dizzy reach’d the height sublime 
New strength his Saviour’s presence lends. 


Within the rock, thus chapel crown’d, 
Wide yawns a gloomy cave profound, 
Damp with the near swamps’ noxious steam, 
Impervious to day’s cheering beam ; 
Here made the snake his den, and lay 
His victims waiting night and day. 
Thus held he, like hell’s dragon there, 
Strict watch beside the house of prayer ! 
And came the pilgrim to the spot, 

And turn’d into the dangerous way, 
Broke from his ambush in the grot 

The foe, and bore him thence his prey. 


The rugged rock I climb’d, ere yet 
Tn arduous fight the fiend I met, 
And knelt before the Jesus-child, 
And shrived my bosom sin-defil'd. 
Then girded at the altar high 
My limbs in glittering panoply, 
And lance in hand, to seek he foe, 
Descended to the plain below. 
And that the peril of the deed 
All mine might be, there bade to wait 
My squires, and springing on my steed, 
To God in prayer consign’d my fate. 


Scarce reach’d the swampy marshes’ bounds, 
To bay began my gallant hounds, 

And panting stood my trembling steed, 

Nor would another step proceed : 

For coil’d together, ball-like, lay 

The grisly snake beside the way, 

Sunning himself on the warm ground. 


Quick pen on him each active hound, 
1 


But with the jackal’s howl, faint-hearted, 
With arrowy swiftness turning flew, 
When wide his gaping jaws he parted, 
And forth a blast of poison lew. 
But soon with courage fresh inspired, 
The foe they seized to fury fired ; 
And whilst on him in rage they hung, 
Against his loins my spear I flung ; 
But weak as willow-sapling thin, 
It bounded from the scaly skin,— 
And ere a second I could cast, 
My trembling courser shied aghast 
Before the reptile’s basilisk eye, 
And current of his poison’d breath, 
And terrified would backward fly,— 
And now for me seem’d only death ! 
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Then nimbly leaping to the ground, 

Quick flew my keen-edged sword around, 

But on that adamantine mail 

My sturdy strokes might naught avail; 

And by his tail infuriate lash’d 

Down to the earth already dash’d, 

[ lay, and wide his ghastly maw 

With grim teeth studded gaping saw ! 

When, lo! my dogs to flame enraged, 
Upon his naked belly sprung, 

And biting keen such good fight waged, 
Howling he stood, with torture wrung. 


And ere he from his galling foes 
Could free him, from the ground I rose, 
Espied the unprotected part, 
And drove my sword through lungs and heart! 
Plunged to the hilt the weapon stood, 
Black spirting flow’d the streaming blood : 
The monster fell, and, as he sunk, 
Buried me ‘neath his ponderous trunk. 
And thus awhile in death-like swound 
I lay, and when my life again 
Came back, my squires were standing round, 
And in his blood the fiend lay slain!” 


The loud applause, till now supprest, 
Burst free from every hearer’s breast, 
As thus the knight the adventure told; 
And broke by vaulted roof tenfold 
Peals forth, re-echoing wide around 
The mingled voices’ deaf’ning sound ! 
Vehement e’en the brethren claim 
For him the hero’s crown of fame ; 
And gratefully the people now 
Will bear him forth in triumph proud : 
But stern the master knits his brow, 
Commanding silence to the crowd. 


And speaks: “ The dragon that this land 
Laid waste thou’st slain with valiant hand ; 
A god unto the people thou 
Art grown, but to the order now 
Thou com’st a foe! for worm more dread 
Than thou hast slain thy heart has bred,— 
The breast-empoisoning snake, whose sting 
Doth discord and destruction bring! 
The stubborn spirit this, which dares 
*Gainst discipline revolt to raise, 
The sacred band of order tears, 
And wide the world in ruin lays. 


Mere courage show the Paynim race, 
Obedience is the Christian’s grace ; 
For where the Lord of earth and skies 
Once wander'd in a servant's guise, 
The fathers on that hallow’d ground 
Our order framed, for ever bound 
The hardest duty to fulfil— 

The conquest of the rebel will! 
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But moved thy heart by glory vain. 
For ever then my presence flee,— 

The Saviour’s yoke must he sustain, 
Who soldier of His cross will be!” 


Loud from the throng a murmur breaks, 

A mighty storm the building shakes ; 

The brethren supplicate for grace ; 

The silent youth, with earth-bent face, 

Calmly disrobes, and kissing ere 

He goes the master’s hand severe, 

Departs. But, lo! the master’s eye 

Pursues; and, hark! his loving cry, 

Recalls: “ Embrace me now, my son ! 
A harder conquest thou hast gain’d ; 


Take back this cross, the guerdon won, 
By victory over self obtain’d!” 


ARNOLD'S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY.” 


Tue late Dr. Arnold took public fa- 
vour by storm. Between the in- 
fancy of his popularity and its full 
efflorescence there was no interme- 
diate _— and he seemed to step 
at once from privacy, if not obscu- 
rity, to the highest point of literary 
celebrity. This is not a2 common 
case, but it may be explained. Dr. 
Arnold was a highly endowed man, 
and the times in which he lived were 
favourable to the developement of 
his peculiar powers, and to the dis- 
a of the knowledge which he 

ad acquired. He was able, earnest, 
and zealous, and devoted himself 
with stern diligence to the duties of 
his personal and public offices. As 
a matter of course, success followed 
his exertions. This is the reward of 
sincerity ; and he reaped it in a full, 
if notin a prodigal measure. His fame 
as a_mere scholar and as a classical 
critic he must divide with others who 
have achieved much less notoriety, 
and who were infinitely beneath him 
in general intelligence; but what 
really distinguished him, and what 
attracted towards his writings the 
regards of his countrymen, were his 
love of truth, the fearlessness with 
which he prosecuted any inquiry 
upon which he entered, his open dis- 
regard of consequences, the rashness 
of his logic, and his somewhat 
haughty contempt for the sacredness 


of established opinions. These are 
all striking qualities, and it was not 
his custom to let them wane for 
want of exercise; but the rapid evo- 
lution of society during his day 
probably stimulated his ambition, 
and certainly gave a more definite 
aim to his controversial excursions 
than they could have obtained in 
quieter times. Such a man could 
never have been a literary adven- 
turer. The severity and faithfulness 
of his nature forbad it, and when he 
emerged from his retirement he 
came forth armed at all points, pre- 
pared to vindicate his claims to the 
respect, if not to challenge the con- 
fidence, of his contemporaries. 

The infirmities of this remarkable 
person had, perhaps, a similar origin 
with his virtues. His love of truth 
was intense, nor shall we for one 
moment doubt that he pursued his 
search after it with as much honesty 
of purpose as zeal ; but he forgot that 
it assumes various shapes—in other 
words, that its complexion and cha- 
racter will necessarily depend on the 
temper of the mind which perceives 
it. Individual convictions are much 
affected by individual idiosyncrasies, 
not to speak of the minor but not 
less real influences of birth, educa- 
tion, and social position and con- 
verse, which it would be unwise to 
overlook in a summary of causation. 


* Introductory Lectures on Modern History, delivered in Lent 1842, with the 
Inaugural Lecture delivered in December 1841. By Thos. Arnold, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, and Head-master of Rugby 
School. Third Edition. London, B, Fellowes, Ludgate Street, 1845. 
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We do not here allude to those 
slight and transient emotions which 
ebb and flow with the currents of 
the hour and day, and scarcely leave 
a ripple upon the surface of exist- 
ence; but to the deeper and more 
durable impressions which, however 
acquired, take root and fructify, 
which no training can altogether 
eradicate, and which in time become 
thoroughly incorporated with the 
whole being of the man. It is by 
the greater or less prominency of 
these indescribable qualities that we 
distinguish one man from another; 
it is by their insensible operation 
upon his own actions that he dis- 
tinguishes himself from his fellows ; 
and it is in their aggregation that 
the force of his nature visibly re- 
sides. Such considerations, however, 
Dr. Arnold habitually neglected. 
His code of moral and intellectual 
law was eminently unaccommodat- 
ing, and failed consequently to com- 
mand that universal obedience which 
he required for it; and possibly to 
this, more than to any single cir- 
cumstance that could be named, may 
his numerous disappointments and 
the petty vexations that followed 
them be attributed. His own na- 
ture was energetic, but with him it 
was the type of all other natures ; 
nor could he, apparently, under- 
stand why this should not be so. 
He had more passion than feeling, 
and whatever he did or thought was 
marked by keenness rather than by 
tenderness. Of imagination, pro- 
perly so called, he had none; while 
of neutrality upon any subject what- 
ever he would seem to have been 
incapable. ‘The result is, an absence 
of philosophical repose where that 
repose is most needed. He was two 
ardent, perhaps too honest, to be in- 
different about any thing which en- 
his attention; but out of this 
ery property there necessaril 
sprang an aguish impatience, whic. 
it is painful to witness, and a want 
of discrimination which it is not easy 
otherwise to account for on the part 
of so able a writer. It had also the 
effect of confining while it concen- 
trated his sympathies; but in direct 
proportion as it did this it likewise 
contracted the range of his analo- 
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gies, and impressed upon his most 
ambitious efforts at philosophical 
analysis an unsatisfactory air; and, 
a fortiori, on his philosophical, and 
even his historical, conclusions an 
ambiguous, because a narrow charac- 
ter. Dr. Arnold, with all his gifts, 
was pre-eminently a parochial sage. 
While gazing on the universe and 
contemplating its past and present 
progress, he seems to have been 
spell-bound by the local influences 
which surrounded him. His school 
was a miniature world, whence he 
drew his pictures of human passions 
and affections, and he the king, who 
presided with despotic authority over 
the unruly microcosm ; and when he 
went abroad into life, or attempted 
to delineate the great world without, 
we at once recognise the hastiness 
and the intolerance of one who was 
a stranger to contradiction, and whose 
confidence in himself was the result 
of a consciousness of his superiority 
to those around him rather than of 
a fair comparison of himself with his 
equals. ‘This peculiarity is remark- 
ably conspicuous in some of his pro- 
fessional writings. We have no evi- 
dence, for example, that he had 
studied ecclesiastical history with 
more than ordinary attention, and 
none whatever that he excelled in 
his knowledge of ecclesiastical polity, 
and yet his dogmatism upon both 
these subjects is literally overwhelm- 
ing. His scheme of a comprehen- 
sive union of Christians may be 
considered complimentary to his li- 
berality, but at the expense of his 
judgment; while his theory of 
priesthood * and his hatred of cleri- 
cal organisation clearly demonstrate 
his incapacity to deal with questions 
of so comprehensive a character. The 
legitimacy of the episcopate was an- 
other stumbling-block which im- 
peded his path and disturbed his se- 
renity throughout life, but which he 
at last overleaped at a bound, as an 
insufferable hinderance to the evolu- 
tions of a free spirit. Indeed, the 
scorn with which he treats the re- 
ceived hypothesis of prelatical de- 
scent is absolutely withering, and in 
a Churchman far from becoming. 
No greater horror could have been 
manifested had he been combating 
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some hideous sophism which involved 
the peace of the world and the well- 
being of the human race, instead of 
an opinion which, in the present age 
at least, is practically innocent, and 
which, for aught he knew to the 
contrary, might be historically cor- 
rect. But on such points he was 
not an authority, and both the bent 
of his mind and his impatience of 
control, to say nothing of his con- 
tempt for scholastic antiquity, dis- 

ualified him in aremarkable manner 
for estimating the value of the testi- 
mony on which such conclusions 
rest. When we are told that “ the 
essential idea of a priest is this, that 
he is a person made necessary to our 
intercourse with God ;” that “ this 
unreasonable, immoral, unscriptural 
necessity is the essence of priesthood ;* 
that “priesthood is properly media- 
tion, taking this last word in its ety- 
mological, rather than its common 
meaning ;” that “this intermediate 
being” (the priest) “stands to man 
in the place of God ;”* that a priest- 
hood supposed to be of divine ap- 
pointment is a hopeless evil, “re- 
quiring nothing less than a new 
revelation to remove it;"7 that “an 
order of men set apart to teach their 
brethren is no essential and eternal 
part of the plan of Christianity ;"{ 
and that “the church of Christ is 
not to be subjected to the authorita- 
tive teaching of any of its members ;"§ 
we are apt to suspect that there 
must have been something very pe- 
culiar in the mental structure of that 
man, who, himself a priest and the 
ordained minister of a church, one of 
the fundamental conditions of which 
it is that there should exist, not a 
priesthood only, but a tripartite divi- 
sion of that priesthood, could delibe- 
rately utter and as deliberately 
promulgate such extraordinary sen- 
timents as these. Because the Oxford 
school exalted the priestly office too 
much, Dr. Arnold would utterly de- 
base it; this, however, is not to 
argue, but to declaim. ‘The abuse 
of an institution at any "ag pd 
time, or in any particular place, is no 
proof of its uselessness in all time or 
at any time, and it is needless to add 
that it makes nothing for or against 
the sacredness of its origin; but in 


* Fragment on the Church, pp, 15, 16, 
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the present case his reason was fairly 
mastered by the vehemence of his 
indignation against an obnoxious class 
of religionists, and finding apparently 
no escape from the troublesome in- 
ferences which his opponents de- 
duced from the history of the primi- 
tive church,— inferences, by the way, 
which were as much a reality to 
him as to them—he boldly struck at 
the root of the whole edifice, and 
solved the difficulty by denouncing 
the priestly order itself as a violent 
and cruel invasion of human right, 
and as a thing which should be dis- 
carded as “immoral and unscriptu- 
ral!” It is not easy, we confess, to 
account satisfactorily for such ex- 
cessive waywardness; but we shall 
make the attempt, even at the risk 
of being unsuccessful. 

It would appear to us, then, that 
the source of these irregularities in 
so amiable and excellent a man was 
essentially physiological. Dr. Ar- 
nold’s temperament was ardent, and, 
as we have already stated, his zeal 
in all things, great or small, was irre- 
— To use a homely phrase, 
1c could take nothing easily ; and the 
result of this extreme anxiety to 
realise his own convictions was an 
intense manifestation of individualism. 
He was neither of Paul, nor Apollos, 
nor Cephas, in religion; nor of 
Socrates or Plato in morals; nor of 
Bacon or Descartes in modern litera- 
ture; nor of Pitt or Fox, Russell or 
Peel, in politics; but of Thomas 
Arnold, and of Thomas Arnold alone. 
It was his business to think for him- 
self, and he did so; but he seemed 
to forget that others had an equal 
right to the liberty of private judg- 
ment, and would probably use it; 
and that to differ from him was 
neither a religious, a political, nor 
a moral heresy. Nothing, indeed, 
strikes us as more remarkable in his 
history than the fact that his own 
very circumscribed sphere of obser- 
vation, and his separation from the 
practical business of life, never sug- 
gested asingle doubt as to his com- 
petency to grapple with matters of 
acknowledged difficulty in the moral 
and physical government of the world. 
Ilesitation was not one of his defects ; 
on the contrary, his practice was to 

t Ibid, 211, 
§ Ibid, 212, 
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rush in medius res, and to dis 

his censure with no measured hand 
to the right and to the left. All the 
previous rules and maxims of social 
existence he stretched upon a Pro- 
crustean bed of his own formation, 
and chopped them down to its dimen- 
sions. ‘The process was summary 
and generally neat, but it was ar- 
bitrary and often capricious, and it 
caused the force of circumstances, 
for good or for evil, in a great mea- 
sure to escape him. In no writer of 
modern times of the same distinction 
do we remember of so little allowance 
being made for their operation ; per- 
haps because their recognition would 
have been inconvenient to a very 
daring theorist, but more probably 
because their influence was inade- 
quately apprehended. They ob- 
structed his progress, and he turned 
aside from them with scorn. In like 
manner he delighted in abstractions, 
and was sometimes happy in their 
application; but it may be doubted 
whether he possessed the subtlety or 
the comprehensiveness of mind neces- 
sary for a successful metaphysician ; 
and it is quite certain that if he did, he 
carefully concealed them. The com- 
mon apology for these extravagancies 
is, his limited experience of mankind ; 
nor shall we deny that the almost 
monastic seclusion of Rugby may 
have tended to corroborate instead 
of to soften those strong impressions 
which he adopted so readily and re- 
tained so tenaciously : but the fault 
would appear to us to have lain 
deeper, since it cannot be disputed that 
many men with as little knowledge of 
life have taken juster views of the 
organisation and objects of human 
society. Dr. Arnold was, in fact, 
temperamentally an absolutist, and 
neither the accidents of his education 
nor his position contributed to abate 
the ruling infirmity of his mind. 
Samuel Johnson, for instance, was a 
great dogmatist, or, as some will have 
it, a great bigot,—such is the modern 
phrase, nor are we concerned at pre- 
sent with its justness ; but Johnson, 
though travelling over much the 
same ground, swept round a wider 
circle than his successor, and, with 
equal confidence in his own powers, 
kept much nearer to the surface of 
things. It is only in Boswell that 
his egoism appears; and but for the 
revelations of that extraordinary book 
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and the whispers of tradition, the 
men of our generation would have 
known little or nothing of his lead- 
ing properties. In what he wrote 
for the world the vigour and the 
extent of his powers are alone con- 
spicuous, for we do not reckon his 
mannerism a mental defect; it was 
a mere blemish, or, at the most, an 
error in taste. The man himself is 
never obtruded on your notice; and 
though he may treat you to a little 
of his own wisdom, he does not think 
it necessary to despise the wisdom of 
the rest of aahiel : but Dr. Arnold, 
like Savage Landor, constantly oc- 
cupies the foreground of his own 
canvass—his personality is never ab- 
sent from your mind’s eye for one 
moment ; and after having read and 
pondered, and read again, alternately 
delighted and bewildered, the con- 
viction is irresistible, that the indi- 
vidualism of the accomplished writer 
is much more prominent than _ his 
philosophy. In our judgment, then, 
neither Winchester nor Oxford are 
answerable for the peculiarities dis- 
cernible in Dr. Arnold, but Nature 
herself. She formed the man and 
made him what he was,—not the 
cloister or the school, the Academe 
or the Porch; a man whom a dif- 
ficulty could not dismay nor a para- 
dox startle; a man of high moral 
resolution and of strong passions, 
who was impatient of control and 
resented contradiction; a man who 
thought, felt, and acted energetically 
at all times and in all circumstances ; 
a man of large benevolence, but who 
had ioe that the world should 
be virtuous only after a fashion of 
his own; a truthful but a severe 
man, from whom the weaknesses of 
humanity received little mercy ; a re- 
spectable man, undoubtedly, and a 
good man, but one whose creed and 
precepts were unnecessarily harsh ; 
and, beyond all controversy, a man 
the expansion of whose mind was 
cramped by the early adoption of a 
system of political ethics, which in 
after-life narrowed the field of his 
usefulness, and has cast over the 
most ambitious of his performances 
the shadow of a speedy decay. But 
it is time to turn to the volume be- 
fore us. 

The lectures of which it consists, 
eight in number, were delivered at 
Oxford in the years 1841-42, in the 
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author's capacity of Regius Professor 
of Madera! Hitdory ter thet univer- 
sity, and make up a small volume of 
remarkable interest in every respect ; 
the question, therefore, naturally oc- 
curs, In what does that interest re- 
side? Partly, no doubt, in the sub- 
ject, which is attractive in itself, but 
in no small degree in the novelty of 
the enterprise, and in the very able 
manner in which it has been executed. 
We make the latter admission with 
the greater cheerfulness that many 
positions are laid down by Dr. Ar- 
nold as incontrovertible, in the sound- 
ness of which we cannot acquiesce ; 
but, as our intention is not so much 
to review the book anny as 
to offer some general remarks on its 
tone and tendency, we shall confine 
ourselves as much as possible to the 
consideration of these two points. 

It has been said of this extraordi- 
nary man by a critic of no mean 
authority, that he had some of the 
“ greatest qualities of an historian,” 
the faculty of clear analysis and com- 
bination, strong colouring, a taste for 
military details, and an exact geo- 
eo eye;* but it is conceded 
by his biographer that he was de- 
ficient in dramatic capacity, and we 
should think that few would now 
dispute that he was also deficient in 
that cool and penetrating judgment, 
without which it is impossible to form 
dispassionate conclusions on any sub- 
ject whatever. No doubt his —- 
tive powers were high, as generally 
happens to men who feel keenly and 
have the art of giving expression to 
their conceptions; but to do this is 
one thing, and to elaborate a toler- 
able theory of moral action is an- 
other. Dr. Arnold’s sketches are 
fresh, vivid, and striking, whether 
they be correct or not. ‘The limning 
is perfect even where the details are 
scanty, and we easily discern the 
hand of a master in the vigorously 
executed draughts which are placed 
before us; but the accompanying 
logic is often faulty, sometimes vicious, 
and it has always appeared to us as 
if his chief difficulty on these occa- 
sions was to get beyond the charmed 
circle by which he was surrounded. 
We may admit, with the Quarterly 
Reviewer, that the rapid outlines of 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James L., 
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the account of the state of parties 
under Charles I, and the glance at 
the Puritans, contained in this vo- 
lume, are, as he terms them, “ ad- 
mirable,” without granting, as would 
seem to be required, that they are 
models of the highest style of his- 
torical composition, for such we can 
by no means consider them ; but we 
must utterly deny that “ his sketch 
of the sufferings during the siege of 
Genoa,” so much commended by this 
and other writers, ought to be re- 
ceived as a sound specimen of politi- 
cal induction. We, on the contrary, 
look upon its reasoning with extreme 
suspicion, and would be disposed to 
refer to it rather as an illustration 
of the force and prominency of the 
author's personal predilections, than 
asa onal of his argumentative talent. 
The passage runs thus :-— 


“ In the autumn of 1799, the Austrians 
had driven the French out of Lombardy 
and Piedmont ; their last victory of Fos. 
sano or Genola had won the fortress of 
Coni or Cuneo, close under the Alps, and 
at the very extremity of the plain of the 
Po; the French clung to Italy only by 
their hold of the Riviera of Genoa, the 
narrow strip of coast between the Apen- 
nines and the sea, which extends from 
the frontiers of France almost to the 
mouth of the Arno. Hither the remains 
of the French force were collected, com- 
manded by General Massena, and the 
point of chief importance to his defence 
was the city of Genoa, Napoleon had 
just returned from Eeypt, and was be. 
come first consul ; but he could not be 
expected to take the field till the following 
spring, and till then Massena was hope. 
less of relief from without, every thing 
was to depend on his own pertinacity. 
The strength of his army made it im. 
possible to force it in such a position as 
Genoa; but its very numbers, added to 
the population of a great city, held out 
to the enemy a hope of reducing it by 
famine; and as Genoa derives most of 
its supplies by sea, Lord Keith, the 
British naval commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean, lent the assistance of his 
naval force to the Austrians, and by the 
vigilance of his cruisers, the whole coast- 
ing trade right and left along the Riviera 
was effectually cut off. It is not at once 
that the inhabitants of a great city, ac- 
customed to the daily sight of well- 
stored shops and an abundant market, 
begin to realise the idea of scarcity ; or 
that the wealthy classes of society, who 
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have never known any other state than 
one of abundance and luxury, begin 
seriously to conceive offamine. But the 
shops were emptied, and the store. 
houses began to be drawn upon; and no 
fresh supply or hope of supply appeared. 
Winter passed away, and spring re. 
turned, so early and so beautiful on that 
garden-like coast, sheltered as it is from 
the north winds by its belt of mountains, 
and open to the full range of the 
southern sun. Spring returned, and 
clothed the hill-sides with its fresh ver- 
dure, But that verdure was no longer 
the mere delight of the careless 
eye of luxury, refreshing the citizens 
with its liveliness and softness when 
they rode or walked up thither from the 
city to enjoy the surpassing beauty of 
the prospect. The green hill-sides were 
now visited fora very different object: 
ladies of the highest rank might be seen 
cutting up every plant which it was pos- 
sible to turn to food, and bearing home 
the common weeds of our road-sides as a 
most precious treasure, The French ge- 
neral pitied the distress of the people, 
but the lives and strength of his garrison 
seemed to him more important than the 
lives of the Genoese; and such provi- 
sions as remained were reserved in the 
first place for the Frencharmy. Scarcity 
became utter want, and want became fa- 
mine. In the most gorgeous palaces of 
that gorgeous city, no less than in the 
humblest tenements of its humblest poor, 
death was busy; not the momentary 
death of battle or massacre, nor the 
speedy death of pestilence, but the lin- 
gering and most miserable death of fa. 
mine. Infants died before their parents’ 
eyes; husbands and wives lay down to 
expire together. A man whom I saw at 
Genoa in 1825, told me that his father 
and two of his brothers bad been starved 
to death in this fatal siege. So it went 
on, till, in the month of June, when Na- 
poleon had already descended from the 
Alps into the plains of Lombardy, the 
misery became unendurable, aud Massena 
surrendered. But before he did so, 
20,000 innocent persons, old and young, 
women and children, had died by the 
most horrible of deaths which humanity 
can endure,”’* 


Dr. Arnold then considers shortly, 
and very generally, with whom “ the 
guilt of most atrocious murder” 
ay, whether on both sides equally, 
or on one side only; and concludes 
his review of the “tragedy,” by 
triumphantly exclaiming, “if any 
man can defend the lawfulness, in 
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the abstract, of the starvation of the 
inhabitatts of Genoa, I will engage 
also, to establish the lawfulness of 
the massacres of September.” t 

We are not surprised that this 
passage should have excited admira- 
tion. As a picture it is complete, 
and those who read here or else- 
where of the sufferings of the miser- 
able inhabitants of Genoa during the 
blockade, which lasted forty-one 
days, will unite with us, as the 
would have united with Dr. Arnold, 
in considering war in all its aspects 
as one of the most dreadful scour 
which ever desolated the earth: the 
analogy, however, with which it 
closes, appears to us to be both false 
and dangerous; and for these rea- 
sons we shall request the attention of 
the reader for a few minutes, while 
we endeavour to estimate its value. 

The defence of the “lawfulness in 
the abstract,” of starving the inha- 
bitants of the city of Genoa, or any 
other city, is scarcely within the 
limits of any discussion growing out 
of the history of that melanchol 
transaction, and was a demand which 
Dr. Arnold had no right to make, 
either as a casuist or as a critic on 
maritime law : while it must be pain- 
fully obvious to all that Lord Keith's 
share in that memorable incident is 
unfavourably contrasted with that of 
the revolutionary general who held 
Genoa for the French Republic. His 
office, nevertheless, was as purely mi- 
nisterial as the office of Massena. 
They both did what their respective 
governments ordered them to do, 
and in their circumstances they could 
do nothing else ; but the point to be 
observed is this, that the object of 
the allies was to force Massena out 
of Genoa, not to starve the Genoese ; 
and that, consequently, if the Ge- 
noese were starved because Massena 
would not abandon their city, the 
weight of that grave offence should 
lie upon him and those whom he 
served, and not upon the British ad- 
miral or the British government, 
who had no alternative between the 
institution of a blockade with all its 
attendant horrors, and the abandon- 
ment of that line of political action 
upon which they had entered for 
arresting the progress of the French 
arms in Italy. Morally speaking, 
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the “ lawfulness” ofslaughtering men 
in battle may be doubted; and no 
one ever yet read the history of an 
assault without feeling his blood run 
cold at the recital of the atrocities 
which accompanied it; but the ci- 
vilian who defines the rules of war, 
or the politician who justifies its ne- 
cessity, is not to be held asdestitute of 
humanity because he cannot abate its 
cruelties ; for the assumption that it 
will and must be attended with cruel- 
ties is one of the conditions of his 
argument, which by the nature of 
the case he is compelled to adopt, 
and which, let us hope, he adopts 
with reluctance. That every thing 
should be done which humanity can 
suggest to soften its severities, we 
readily grant, and if it be true, es 
has been said, that the Austrian com- 
mander before Genoa refused a pas- 
sage across the lines to the women 
and children, that was an act of bar- 
barity which history should record 
and stigmatise: but even such a per- 
mission would in the winter season, 
and in northern latitudes, only aggra- 
vate the prevailing wretchedness, by 
driving into the open country a 
crowd of houseless and defenccless 
fugitives, who would thus merely 
exchange one kind of death for an- 
other. Look at it, then, in what 
light you will, suffering and sorrow 
must attend war. It is not, and 
never has been the herald of happi- 
ness, but the servant of desolation : 
but dreadful thing as it is, and in- 
evitable as it would seem to be so 
long as man is constituted as he is, 
it still has its laws—in civilised coun- 
tries, at least—and we must protest 
as energetically as we can against 
the extraordinary doctrine here an- 
nounced by Dr. Arnold, that its in- 
cidental calamities may be balanced 
by the frightful atrocities committed 
in Paris in 1792, and known as the 
“September massacres.” If this be 
more than an antithetical ornament, 
we must pronounce it to be one of 
the most singular illustrations upon 
record of a confusion of moral ideas ; 
for while legitimate war forbids 
murder, massacre is murder—more 
than that, it is murder in cold blood, 
without an aim or an object but the 
brutal lust of destruction ‘and the 
fiendish love of slaughter; and such 
was the character of the “ September 
massacres,” which Dr. Arnold thought 
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himself justified in setting off against 
the sufferings of the Genose. These 
massacres lasted for three days, du- 
ring which short time the wretches 
who officiated at these orgies sacri- 
ficed from 6000 to 12,000 victims 
(for the number is uncertain), of all 
ages and ranks, and of both sexes, 
including the Princess de Lamballe ; 
and it must be remembered that 
these enormities were not perpetrated 
by enemies on their foes, which would 
have been bad enough, but by devils 
in human shape on their own hap- 
less countrymen and kindred; that 
no plea of necessity, good, bad, or 
indifferent, could be alleged in de- 
fence of these atrocities, except the 
foul passions of their execrable au- 
thors, and that after the lapse of 
half a century they stand out in bold 
relief as one of the most dismal tra- 
gedies which stain the page of mo- 
dern history. That they should be 
likened to any of the ordinary casu- 
alties of war by a man of Dr. Ar- 
nold’s reputation, is truly wonderful ; 
but if our estimate of his character 
be correct, perhaps this anomaly may 
be explained. The story which he 
heard at Genoa in 1825 made a 
strong impression upon his imagin- 
ation, and like most of his impres- 
sions it was as durable as it was 
strong. Nothing could be more 
natural than that while in the 
city itself he should inquire about 
the siege, and to a mind constituted 
and pre-occupied as his was, the 
transition from gratified curiosity to 
anger was easy. From that hour we 
may reasonably suppose that the 
siege of Genoa would occupy a con- 
siderable place in his recollections. 
It was an incident well suited to his 
tastes, and he has made an episode 
out of it, which would have been 
perfect but for its excessive narrow- 
ness; and which, as it at present 
stands, is cruelly unjust to the actors 
in that melancholy enterprise, as 
well as illogical in its philosophical 
conclusions, if regard be had to tlic 
recognised ~~ me of warfare in 
ancient and modern times. The 
truth, we apprehend to be, that Dr. 
Arnold had an inexact conception of 
nationality, if, indeed, that phrase 
conveyed to his mind any definite 
idea whatever. Upon no other hy- 
pothesis can we account for the stress 
which he lays upon what would ap- 
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pear to be individual in contradis- 
tinction to imperial interests, or for 
his anxiety to measure the latter by 
a standard which falls infinitely short 
of their true proportions. These lec- 
tures, beautiful and instructive as 
they often are, when critically ex- 
amined, abound in proofs of this pe- 
culiarity. There were not, perhaps, 
twenty men in Britain who felt as 
acutely on all subjects as he himself 
did, or who could invest the passing 
occurrences of the day, or the events 
of remote times, with the charm 
which he threw around both: but 
he wrote as if he thought otherwise, 
and he reasoned as if he believed 
that every man might become “a 
law unto himself,” for it was far 
from his purpose to inculcate any 
such demoralising creed. His system 
of isolation has here its just issue. 
It confines his vision as a philosophi- 
cal critic, as in other instances it con- 
fines his sympathies as a man: and 
the result is, a contracted apprecia- 
tion of the force of those great influ- 
ences which act on the common fa- 
mily of nations, which are in all proba- 
bility a part of the scheme of creation, 
and which have been in conspicuous 
operation since the dawn of history 
downwards. The consideration of 
these, Dr. Arnold, as we venture to 
think, neglected; and if his book be 
taken as a whole, and be carefully 
examined, it will be found to be, if 
we mistake not, an ingenious defence of 
individual independency, and a softly 
worded apology for the “rights of 
man.” What is it, we should be 
glad to know, which he spares that 
bears the name or impress of power ? 
The word, except in some sense pro- 
per to himself, was as offensive as the 
thing which it represented; and 
whether the question be of eccle- 
siastical subordination, of magisterial 
authority, of natural law, or even of 
moral obedience, there is at least a 
tacit reservation of the privileges of 
the individual which it is impossible 
to overlook. Compare him in this 
respect with Burke, and his most 
ardent admirers could desire no higher 
analogy. In the one you find the 
majesty and integrity of society 
strenuously enforced, and our “ glo- 
rious constitution” set forth as an 
object of almost idolatrous vene- 
ration ; in the other you will discover 
nothing of the kind, but you may 
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learn that society is, upon the whole, 
rather an oppression than a benefit ; 
that in various ways it has abridged 
your liberties, forced your will, and 
restricted your sphere of enjoyment ; 
and that this or any other constitu- 
tion—unless, perhaps, some unreal 
form of democracy—is as remarkable 
for its defects as its excellencies. 
Dr. Arnold was of the statutory 
school, and had unlimited confidence 
in the beneficial effects of legislation, 
and little in the undisturbed play of 
the social affections ; and whatever of 
vice or folly may disfigure the world, 
would seem to be less a consequence 
of the propensity of man to err than 
of the neglect of his rulers to keep 
him right. The effects of this plaint- 
ive habit are very remarkable. All 
his pictures want relief. There is 
no sunshine, no chiaro oscuro, no 
light and shade, to diversify the 
landscape and to soften its angulari- 
ties; but all is darkness and gloom, 
until the mind, saddened by the per- 
petual contemplation of an unavyail- 
Ing contest between feebleness and 
strength, and humility and tyranny, 
turns in dismay from a spectacle 
which is all the more terrible for the 
severe fidelity with which its several 
lineaments are displayed. We live 
in an age in which there is an un- 
natural appetite for the bare anato- 
mies of life. The skin, the muscles, 
the bones, are each in their turn ex- 
posed to public view. Every social 
wound is probed till it bleeds and 
festers, and he is the most profound 
philosopher who is the most dex- 
terous operator ; but this disposition 
to luxuriate over human suffering 
and sordidness has the worst possible 
effect upon the national mind and 
taste. The humanity which it in- 
culcates is melo-dramatic and false, 
and may be indulged to any extent at 
the smallest expense to the indivi- 
dual; but there is nothing practical 
and nothing useful about it. Dr. 
Arnold’s nature was too noble and 
too pure to allow of his personally 
participating in this degrading pas- 
time ; but there can be no doubt that 
there is a querulous and an unhealthy 
tone about his miscellaneous writings, 
which may tend to foster the growth 
of a disease which a wise man would 
repress, and that they may afford food 
to those who, without one particle of 
his ability or his benevolence, would 
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have no objections to feed a passion 
which they consider respectable mere- 
ly because it is prevalent. His 
otherwise admirable sketches will 
not teach contentment, nor will they 
inspire the uncritical reader with re- 
— for the past or the present, for 
the author himself felt none: but 
surely there are some bright spots 
even in human history ; surely there 
have been times when man was happy 
and deserved to be so; surely there 
is a tolerably equal admixture of 
good and evil in the world; and 
surely it is the duty of the moralist 
and the historian not to neglect these, 
were it only for example’s sake. Dr. 
Arnold would seem to have thought 
differently. His theory of imaginary 
perfection precluded the possibility 
of a compromise, and what was not 
positively good he was obliged to 
condemn as positively bad. He had 
viewed society so long in one light 
that the power of contrast failed him, 
hence his characters are either heroes 
or devils. For mere humanity, such 


as God has made it, there was no 
place in his pe and between 


the paradisaical state of being on 
which his fancy loved to dwell, and 
the “desolation of woe,” there was 
no middle spot on which man could 
rest, and fulfil some of the purposes 
of his being. In his anxiety to be 
just, he became stern and exclusive ; 
and in his dread of being lenient to 
vice, he forgot the existence, the 
authority, and the elasticity of vir- 
tue. There might, See be 
“balm in Gilead,” though he had 
not the skill to extract it; and the 
gradual regeneration of the race may 
be among the designs of Providence, 
though the evidences of that arrange- 
ment escaped his penetration. 

We have also remarked it as a 
peculiarity of these lectures, that 
amid much interesting discussion on 
what we must call a body of miscel- 
laneous subjects, the theory of race, 
or generic differences, is nowhere 
noticed ;* and that no attempt is 
made to discriminate between the 
effects of temperament and the in- 
fluence of institutions. A slight 
acquaintance with history, however, 
is sufficient to shew that the former 
reaches deep into the philosophy of 


allusions and no more. 
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nationality, and calls for the utmost 
caution in the a of dogmatic 
principles in the elucidation of its 
properties. The energy of the Saxon 
character, for instance, is what M. 
Guizot would call a fact; in other 
words, it is a natural not an acquired 
quality, to which many of the most 
memorable incidents of medieval 
and modern history may be referred. 
The Saxon race is now the ruling 
race, and to its energy it owes, first, 
its liberty; secondly, its progress in 
science, literature, and commerce ; 
and, thirdly, its extensive dominion. 
It covers a large portion of the sur- 
face of the globe, and in time it will 
cover more; and the question which 
is suggested by the contemplation of 
these phenomena is, to what cause 
can they with most propriety be 
ascribed ? It is not Acts of Parlia- 
ment, nor the existence of parliament 
itself, nor her tripartite constitution, 
which have made Britain what she is 
and long has been, the foremost 
power in the world; but it is the 
Saxon character which has made all 
these, for, in truth, they are but 
emanations from its spirit, forms of 
its living soul, and expressions of its 
sovereign will. It had no original 
a over other races except 
those which its energy imparted ; 
and it is certainly not beneath the 
dignity of history, or of historical 
criticism, to inquire how that pro- 
perty has affected its destiny during 
the progress of a thousand years. 
Take the Irish, again. They are not 
Saxon, and neither are the French. 
The sprinkling of northern blood 
which both contain has not been able 
to modify the force of primary cha- 
racter ; and by that character, not by 
Teutonic tastes and passions, do they 
continue to be distinguished to this 
day. Do what you will—endow 
Maynooth, build lay colleges in Ire- 
land, or plant a mockery of the 
British senate in Paris; you cannot 
efface the ingrained marks of race, 
nor prevent them from re-acting on 
the habits, manners, tastes, and even 
the pastimes of the people who pos- 
sess them. The same observation 
applies to other nations. Their ge- 
neric peculiarities must be studied 
and remembered if we would com- 


* There are two slight allusions to this subject at pp. 26 and 168, but they are 
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prehend either them or their his- 
tories, or form a rational estimate of 
their vices or their virtues. Old 
records and monkish chronicles, of 
which Dr. Arnold was so fond, we 
are far from undervaluing as sub- 
sidiary testimonies; nor would we 
speak slightingly of the importance 
of ancient statutes, which must ne- 
cessarily reflect the spirit of the times 
and the legislative temper of the 
age to which they belong: but they 
cannot supply the place of those un- 
written records which the Almighty 
has traced on the brows and planted 
inthe hearts ofthe creatures whom He 
has made, and which not only outlive 
the passage of years and oo 
changes, but are inextinguishable by 
the subtle influences of civilisation 
itself. Some chapters of the late 
Mr. Hope's work on man, apocryphal 
as that strange book is on many 
points, are models of this kind of 
analysis. Something less glarish 
would have suited Dr. Arnold; and 
had he lived to complete his sketch 
of the Middle Ages, he would have, 


doubtless, introduced the subject. 
The pot volume contains scarcely 
| 


an allusion to it, and in a series of 
introductory lectures on_ history, 
where it would have found its ap- 
propriate place, we consider its total 
omission a defect. 

We must now bring these remarks 
to a close. They have exceeded the 
limits assigned to us, but the subject 
is seductive, and would warrant a 
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larger measure of observation than we 
can afford to bestow upon it. The ex- 
traordinary individual whose charac- 
ter we have endeavoured to estimate, 
was prematurely cut off in the midst 
of his days and his usefulness; and 
it is but reasonable to conclude that, 
had his valuable life been spared, 
Experience, which is a stern teacher, 
would have softened many of his 
asperities and corrected many of his 
errors. If properly directed, the ex- 
ercise of his talents would have been 
of immense benefit to mankind ; as it 
is, much of what he has left behind 
him is crude and unsatisfactory, and 
displays the activity rather than the 
compactness of hismind. We should 
also fear that his political and eccle- 
siastical heresies would find more 
admirers than his solid virtues, and 
that Dr. Arnold will be oftener 

uoted than imitated. “ Unicuique 
dedit vitium natura creato.” ‘The 
rule is of universal application, and 
his prominent infirmity was a con- 
tempt for the opinions of others, and 
a too exclusive confidence in the 
soundness of his own. With less 
of this haughty self-reliance and more 
humility, what might he not have 
accomplished, for Dr. Arnold was 
both an accomplished and a good 
man ? 


Aug yap evparavers robles xourtcopgoves avdgas 
Ovnsxovros, Saw), akios nuibiwy, 

7 yee may rupyey sv oPbaruoww sowciv® 
"Edu yag woddwy akin wouvos twv.* 


* Callinus. 
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Tur population of the Punjaub, 
when the kingaum was at the height 
of its glory, does not appear to have 
exceeded three or four millions of 
souls. Of these, not more than half 
a million were Sikhs, while the pro- 
portion of Ilindus to Mussulmans 
could not have been less than three 
to one. All were, however, taken 
indifferently into his military service 
by Runjeet Singh. Of his manner 
of drilling them in the European 
fashion, and of the chief of the in- 
struments which he used in so doing, 
notice has already been taken; and it 
is fair to add, that they did not stand 
alone. Many a scoundrel of Euro- 
pean extraction, as well as some 
Americans, and fugitive Sepoys in 
abundance, sought employment, and 
endeavoured to accumulate wealth, 
under the Lion of the Punjaub. 
But, with the exception of Ventura, 
Court, Avitabile, Mara, and Kor- 
land, a native of the United States, 
who served as a civilian, though with 
more than a soldier’s proverbial in- 
difference to human life and the 
claims of pity, none attained to 
situations of high command. Some 
of them were put in charge of bat- 
talions, with pay at the rate of 500/. 
or 10001. a-year ; others commanded 
companies, or troops or squadrons of 
horse; but the manner in which the 
majority was disposed of was, that 
Runjeet attached them to the ar- 
tillery, and they received wages at 
the rate of ten shillings a-day for 
teaching the natives how to work, 
and point, and manceuvre the guns. 
Tn a former paper, some notice was 
taken of the arrangements in Sikh 
society, which renders the Punjaub, 
in every point of view, a nation quite 
distinct from all which touch upon 
it. A monarchy in name, it yet ex- 
hibited, even when Runjeet reigned, 
much more the appearance of a 
federation of petty principalities than 
of a single consolidated nation; for 
each chief, though appointed by the 
Maha Rajah to his district, ruled it 
and held it too, not unfrequently in 
defiance of the power which ‘had 
placed him in his high station. 
Moreover, of the parties which in- 
trigued one against the other at the 


durbar, and, indeed, throughout the 
whole extent of the empire, there 
was no end; and so formidable were 
these, that Runject himself, able and 
unscrupulous as he was, controlled 
them more by holding the balance 
amid their feuds, than by putting 
down, by a strong hand, the factions 
spirit, and rendering his own will 
the law. ‘The consequence was, that 
no sooner had Runjeet ceased to 
breathe, than the government, pro- 
perly so called, resolved itself into its 
elements, and those frightful events 
followed of which we lore already 
said enough, and of which it may be 
doubted whether even yet the end is 
achieved. 

There is no Salic law among the 
Sikhs. On both sides of the Sutlej 
women have repeatedly held the 
sceptre, and almost always with an 
impure as well as a feeble hand. Upon 
this plea, the widow of Runjeet’s 
son claimed, upon the death of Noo 
Nehal Singh, to govern, as regent, 
till it should be seen whether the 
widow of the deceased should have a 
child; and though by no means in 
favour with the powerful faction, of 
which Dhejan Singh and Goolab 
Singh were at the head, she carried 
her point. But her frightful de- 
baucheries soon disgusted even the 
impure Sikhs; and the absurdity of 
the plea on which she claimed and 
exercised rule having been demon- 
strated, Shere Singh, one of the 
twins whose legitimacy Runjeet 
scarcely admitted, rebelled against 
her. She shut herself up in the 
citadel of Lahore and stood a siege. 
In due time, however, Dhejan Singh 
came to the assistance of the prince, 
and she was forced to surrender. She 
was murdered, forthwith, by her own 
waiting-woman. 

And now began that series of mu- 
tinies and frightful revolts which led 
to the violation of the protected 
territories, and caused the Indian 
government to put forth its strength 
in the justest quarrel that ever led 
a nation to arm. The Sikh army 
had always been kept in arrear with 
its pay. Even Runject himself made 
a practice of withholding the wages 
of his troops till a threatened mutiny 
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forced upon him the necessity of 
acting honestly; indeed, it was no 
uncommon thing to find a whole 
year’s pay due to men, who, with 
arms in their hands, lived, as was to 
he expected, by plunder, till the 
districts which they were embodied to 
protect could no longer sustain the 
weight of their presence. During 
the anarchy that followed Runjeet’s 
demise, both the Sirkar and the army 
more and more followed the bent of 
their inclinations; and the one with- 
holding pay, the other first threaten- 
ed, then robbed the peaceable inhabi- 
tants, and, finally, broke out into uni- 
versal mutiny. As was to be expected, 
the infuriated soldiery turned their 
arms first against their European 
commanders. Some of these they 
slew, others with difficulty escaped, 
while some owed their lives to their 
own gallantry and the devoted at- 
tachment of a few of their adherents. 
The result was, that Shere Singh 
yielded every point for which the 
mutineers clamoured, distributed 
largesses among them, and punished 
none; after which he granted a 
four months’ furlough to the whole 
of them, and forthwith plunged into 
the course of degrading vice to 
which he had long been addicted. 

It was in 1843 that the hatred of 
the Sikhs towards the English, which 
had long smouldered, and by the 
energy of Runjeet been kept under, 
began to shew itself openly. The 
demanded, that the new Maha Rajah 
should refuse a passage to General 
Pollock through the Punjaub; and 
when they failed in carrying this 
point, they clamoured for leave to 
fall upon his communications, and 
rob the convoys which from time to 
time were sent up to him. Shere 
Singh steadily refused to sanction 
these proceedings ; whereupon a con- 
spiracy was entered into for the pur- 
pose of getting rid of him; and, at a 
review of cavalry outside the walls 
of Lahore, he was murdered by his 
own brother-in-law, Ajeet Singh. 
Not that the young man stood alone. 
On the contrary, Dhejan Singh, the 
same minister who had raised Shere 
Singh to the throne, secretly fa- 
voured the plans for his destruction, 
and gave proof of his approval of the 
assassination by getting into the 
murderer's carriage and proceeding 
with him towards the city. But 
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they had not sat long together ere a 
difference of opinion, with regard to 
the new government that was to be 
set up, occurred; whereupon Ajeet 
Singh stabbed his relative to the 
heart, and casting his body to the 
ground, made his followers hack off 
his head 

It would be as little profitable, as 
it would be disgusting, to follow, one 
by one, the course of the atrocities 
that followed. Ajeet Singh slew 
every member of the royal family 
whom he succeeded in getting into 
his power, shewing mercy to none, 
not even to an infant born the day 
before ; and summed up all by send- 
ing the head of Dhejan Singh to his 
son, Rajah Heerab Singh. He paid 
dearly for his folly; for Heerab 
Singh getting his uncle, Gholab 
Singh, to join him, issued orders to 
the troops in garrison at Lahore to 
seize the murderer, who shut himself 
up in the citadel and was there be- 
sieged. The murderer endeavoured 
to escape,, was overtaken, and cut to 
pieces, whereupon Herab Singh set 
up Dhulab Singh, a reputed son of 
Runjeet, as Maha Rajah ; and in the 
capacity of minister to this child of 
tender years, endeavoured to grasp 
the powers of the state. Me was not 
strong enough to keep the place he 
had won. New factions arose, new 
mutinies occurred among the troops, 
and Herab Singh becoming an object 
of hostility to his nearest of kin, died 
as most of his predecessors had done. 
And now the mother of the infant 
Maha Rajah put in her claim to be 
treated as regent, and the whole 
frame-work of society fell to pieces. 
The soldiers roamed about the coun- 
try at will. Towns were sacked, 
villages plundered, while the wretch- 
ed woman, nominally at the head of 
affairs, lived as we could not, without 
the violation of all the dictates of 
decency, stop so much as to hint at. 

Meanwhile the Indian govern- 
ment had not been inattentive to the 
progress of events across the Sutlej. 
Other and more urgent cares pressed, 
indeed, upon Lord Ellenborough, so 
that he had neither leisure, nor per- 
haps military means sufficient, to 
throw the weight of his influence 
into the scale of the Sikh parties ; 
but his lordship, we believe, makes 
no secret of the plans which he me- 
ditated for the putting down of a 
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state of things which could not fail, 
sooner or later, of involving the 
British provinces in a war. Scinde 
and Gwallior, however, demanded his 
attention in the first instance. He 
gave it, and the results were, the 
permanent annexation of the former 
to the Company's ssions, and 
the establishment with the latter of 
relations which must conduce, ere 
long, to the aa of the weaker 
into the vortex of the greater power. 
And then he began to march an 
army of observation towards the 
Sutlej. But Lord Ellenborough’s 
brilliant policy was too rapid for the 
four-and-twenty kings of Leadenhall 
Street. In the exercise of their un- 
doubted right, though much to the 
astonishment of all concerned, Lord 
Ellenborough was recalled, and Sir 
Henry Hardinge, in the spring of 
1844, proceeded, overland, to assume 
the reins of government at Calcutta. 

From the first beginning of British 
a in the East, there has been, 

th in the Company and among the 
people and government of England, 
the test horror of the extension 
of dominion which has been con- 
stantly going forward. When tidings 
arrived, in 1765, of the assump- 
tion of regal power over the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
men experienced, amid the triumph, a 
sort of dread of the consequences, 
for which they did not know how 
to account. Warren Hastings, in 
like manner, was condemned and 
afterwards persecuted for obeying 
an impulse which was _ resistless ; 
and every governor-general since has 
assumed power, ~~ to pacific 
measures, which he has invariably 
been compelled to abandon. But 
among all who have undertaken the 
serious charge of the Indian govern- 
ment, perhaps not one ever quitted 
England more honestly desirous of 
avoiding war than Sir Henry Har- 
dinge. For himself, he had seen 
enough of battle to hinder any per- 
sonal ambition, as a warrior, from 
swaying him. He knew, also, that 
at home the effect of the Cabul cam- 
— had been to render even Sir 

harles Napier’s triumphs in Scinde 
unpopular rather than otherwise. 
And almost the last advice which his 
old master gave him, ere parting, was 
to shun a rupture with the Sikhs alto- 
gether, if it should be possible so to 
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do; if not possible, to defer the evil 
as long as might be, and to put the 
enemy, ere he struck a blow, wholly 
in the wrong. Never, surely, was 
advice more prudent or more just 
offered ; never was just and prudent 
counsel more faithfully followed. 
Sir Henry Hardinge, though awake 
to all that was passing in the Pun- 
jaub, would not permit so much as 
one additional regiment to approach 
the Sutlej. He satisfied himself that 
the garrisons of Ferozepore and 
Loodiana were of sufficient strength 
to hold them till succour could be 
sent; and refused, therefore, to 
throw into the territories of the 
protected chiefs one man more than 
was needed to keep up the commu- 
nications between these advanced 
posts and the frontiers of the pro- 
vinces. 

The summer of 1845 was marked 
by frightful excesses in Lahore. 

urder and debauchery went hand- 


in-hand together ; and the Ranee her- 

self, as well as her chief adviser, 

Jowar Singh, no longer disguised 

their ys of coming to blows 
the Eng 


with lish. On the part of 
Jowar Singh, this was but the pro- 
secution of a policy which had long 
been in favour with him; and as he 
was heartily detested by the rest of 
the Sirdars, they made it a pretext 
for conspiring against him and put- 
ting him to death. But the Ranee 
was swayed by different motives. 
From day to day her army became 
more unmanageable; and she de- 
sired, above all things, to get rid of 
the nuisance, even if her deliverance 
should come with a victorious British 
force to Lahore. Accordingly, after 
having long withstood the clamours 
of her officers, she gave a hearty, yet 
a reluctant, consent to the proposed 
invasion of the protected states; and 
a = of operations was drawn up, 
which indicated no slight knowledge 
of the art of war on the part of those 
from whom it emanated. 

Meanwhile, there were frequent 
and anxious consultations at Calcutta 
in regard to events as they were 
and as they might be expected to be. 
The governor-general continued to 
urge the maintenance of peace ; and 
expressed his disbelief of any design 
on the part of the Sikhs to provoke 
arupture. At the same time he re- 
commended, and caused to be carried 
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into effect, the concentration of a 
considerable army about Meerut, 
Umballa, and Delhi; and Sir Hugh 
Gough, the commander - in - chief, 
placing himself at its head, both the 
government and people of India stood 
still, as it were, to watch the results. 
So early as the month of June 
affairs had assumed an aspect so 
alarming that it was judged prudent 
for the governor-general to visit 
the western provinces in person ; and 
to confer on the spot with the com- 
mander-in-chief in regard to the 
measures which in the event of cer- 
tain anticipated contingencies it might 
be judicious to adopt. Accordingly, 
late in the autumn, Sir Henry Har- 
dinge proceeded up the Ganges, and 
on the 26th of November met Sir 
Hugh Gough at Kurnaul, where ar- 
rangements were made such as it was 
sup would render the army 
available for any emergency that 
might arise. But though it was well 
known by this time that the Sikh 
columns were in motion, though a 
strong advanced guard had actually 
touched the Sutlej opposite to Fe- 
rozepore, and other columns were 
reported to be in movement towards 
other points on an exiended frontier, 
Sir Henry Hardinge restrained the 
forward movement which Sir Hugh 
Gough had begun; and kept his 
force in such a position, as that it 
might march concentrated and en- 
tire as soon as the territory should 
be fairly violated, and not before. 
On the 20th of November, Major 
Broadfoot, political agent for Lahore, 
had sent off a despatch full of im- 
portant intelligence to the com- 
mander-in-chief. It completely re- 
moved an impression which up to 
this date seems to have prevailed in 
various quarters, that the army in 
and about the Sikh capital did not 
exceed 15,000 men, and established 
the fact, that not fewer than seven 
divisions, each mustering from 8000 
to 10,000 men, had been instructed 
to carry the war beyond the country 
ofthe Punjaub. One division only 
was to abide at home for the pre- 
servation of the public peace and 
the defence of the capital, while the 
remaining six were to pass the fron- 
tier, each upon a point of its own. 
The points threatened were Roree 
and the hill country about it, Loodi- 
ana, Horrekee, Ferozepore, Scinde, 
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and Attock. It is true that even in 
this despatch doubts were expressed 
as to the execution of so gigantic a 
scheme, and, indeed, of the com- 
mencement of hostilities at all. But 
Sir Hugh, like a gallant soldier as 
he is, considered that these doubts 
had no very sure foundation to rest 
upon. He therefore ordered the co- 
lumns to concentrate; and was a 
march or two on his way to the banks 
of the Sutlej itself when Sir Henry 
Hardinge stopped him. For Sir 
IIenry Hardinge, be it remembered, 
had other considerations than those 
which weighed with the commander- 
in-chief, to take account of. And 
he felt that, even in a point of view 
strictly military, it was as well, per- 
haps better, to continue his central 
ition till the storm burst, because 
re should in that case be able to 
move upon it, and meet it, let it 
come from what quarter it might. 

Anxiously, and with exceeding di- 
ligence, were the commissariat ar- 
rangements pressed forward. Depots 
of stores and provisions were formed 
in various quarters, convenient in the 
event of operations, while camels, 
horses, and other beasts of burden, 
were hired or purchased wherever 
the agents of government could 
find them. More troops, also, were 
called up from the interior, and di- 
rected to concentrate in front of Sir- 
hinde ; but nothing was done to pre- 
cipitate hostilities. At the same time, 
directions were given to the different 
chiefs of the protected states to have 
their contingents ready, so that they 
might offer to the invader the best 
resistance in their power, and secure 
time for the army to concentrate. 

In this state things remained during 
the month of November, and up to 
the 4th in the month following. On 
that latter day, however, Sir Henry 
Hardinge, finding that his remon- 
strances were not attended to by the 
Sikh government, commanded the 
Sikh valkeel, or ambassador, to quit 
his camp; and proceeded in person 
from Umballa towards Loodiana, 
making a peaceable progress, accord- 
ing to the customs of his predeces- 
sors, through the territories of the 
friendly chiefs that intervened. For 
both he and Major Broadfoot seem 
still to have considered, that an inva- 
sion upon a great scale was little 


tobe apprehended. ‘That plunderers 
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would cross the river all men now 
anticipated, and that out of the mis- 
chief produced by them causes of 
war would arise, could not seriously 
be doubted. But that the Sikhs 
would take the initiative in this war 
does not appear to have been dreamed 
of by any one about the governor- 
general, or in his confidence. Men 
remembered how, on former occa- 
sions, Sikh armies had approached 
the farther bank of the Sutlej, oc- 
cupied their camp there for awhile, 
and retired again; and Sir Henry, 
not less able as a politician than as an 
officer, wisely argued that he had no 
more right to remonstrate against 
their doing so again, than they had 
to complain of the measures which 
had been adopted to render Feroze- 
pore safe against a sudden assault. 
For it is worthy of remark, that in 
addition to the old fortress which 
imperfectly commanded it, Feroze- 
pore had recently been covered by 
stout field-works,—the construction 
of which, by-the-by, was recom- 
mended by the Duke of Wellington, 
as soon as tidings of the confused 
state of the Punjaub reached him. 
Accordingly, the governor-general, 
considering that Sir John Littler, 
who occupied Ferozepore, would, 
with the 5000 men a he had 
under his orders, be able to hold the 
place, so long as his provisions lasted, 
contented himself, while travelling 
towards Loodiana, by directing that 
the different corps in the rear should 
move up one upon the other, and 
that the whole should be in readiness 
to push forward, if required, by the 
morning of the 11th at the latest. 
This forward movement brought 
together about 7500 men ofall arms, 
with thirty-six guns, chiefly light six- 
unders. Its object was to have in 
rand a force wherewith to bring re- 
lief to Ferozepore should it be in- 
vested; but as Sir Henry Hardinge 
considered that 7500 men, however 
trustworthy, would not be able to 
fight their way through 50,000, he 
rode over to Loodiana, with a view of 
ascertaining how far it might be per 
sible to draw a reinforcement from 
thence. And here, before we pro- 
ceed farther, it may be as well to 
describe a little more in detail than 
we have yet done, the theatre on 
which these operations were con- 
ducted; because, unless he carry in 
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his mind’s eye a tolerably correct 
map of the seat of war, we defy any 
man to make head or tail of descrip- 
tions that begin in marches and end 
in battles, and noise, and smoke. 

The river Sutlej, after leaving its 
source among the mountains, flows 
in a tortuous course through the 
great plain of Hindostan, and forms, 
for many miles, the boundary be- 
tween the Punjaub and a country, 
which, though under British pro- 
tection, did not till within these few 
months form an integral portion of 
the British empire. Two detached 
stations on the northern frontier of 
this district were, indeed, in our pos- 
session, namely, Loodiana and Feroze- 
pore ; but, besides that they were 
isolated, being cut off from our own 
territories by the lands of chiefs not 
altogether to be relied upon, they 
stood apart full eighty miles, and 
could not, therefore, in any case, 
render mutual assistance to one an- 
other. Both were fortified,—Loo- 
diana, however, most imperfectly. 
Both stood exposed to sudden dan- 
ger, for they were close to the mar- 
gin of the river; and on both it was 
necessary to keep an eye, inasmuch 
as some thousands of good troops, 
besides the wives and families of their 
oflicers, were stationed in each, ac- 
cording to the established usage of 
many years. 

The general aspect of the pro- 
tected Sikh states ~ little, in point 
of beauty, to recommend it. The 
country is flat, cultivated near the 
neighbourhood of towns and villages, 
but not fruitful even there, because 
the soil is sandy. Elsewhere, jun- 
gles of stunted shrabs a good deal 
overgrow it, interrupting the vision, 
and rendering the movement of troops 
in line, and especially of cavalry, 
difficult ; and there is great want of 
water. And the roads are but in- 
different. 

Loodiana lies up the stream, as 
compared with Ferozepore. It is, 
likewise, nearer to Umballa by fifty 
miles at the least, though you may 
reach the one without coming within 
sight of the towers of the other. It 
is a town of greater note than Feroze- 
pore, both because of the wealth of 
the shops, and that its agreeable 
climate renders it a favourite place 
of resort to European families. But 
in a military point of view it is very 
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little to be regarded ; its defences 
consisting of a common wall and a 
fort, which could not withstand the 
fire of a battering train for half 
a day. 

Among other arrangements which 
he judged it expedient to make, Sir 
IIenry Hardinge had directed a ma- 
gazine of provisions and military 
stores to be formed as far in advance 
as Busseean. This small town stands 
where the roads from Umballa and 
Kurnaul meet, andis admirably placed 
for the supply both of Ferozepore 
and Loodiana, being about equi- 
distant from both. Upon it he re- 
quested the commander-in-chief to 
direct his march, while he himself, as 
we have already stated, went on to 
Loodiana. He there found that, 
though some hazard must of neces- 
sity attend the measure, it would, 
upon the whole, be judicious to bring 
the strength of the garrison at once 
into the field, and filling the fort 
with invalids, to depend upon them 
for the protection of the ladies and 
the general defence of -the place. 
Accordingly, about 4000 out of the 
5000 men who held Loodiana, were, 
with their artillery, directed to march 
upon Busseean, where, upon the 
13th, they formed a junction with 
the head of the column which had 
been moving from Umballa, 

Not a day had passed since the 
troops began to concentrate, without 
bringing in its rumour as to the 
purposes and proceedings of the 
Sikhs. All these, however, were so 
contradictory one of another, that it 
was impossible to found upon them 
any definitive plan ; for now Feroze- 
pore, now Loodiana, and now other 
places farther to the north - east, 
were described as threatened; but 
the 13th put an end to every thing 
like doubt upon the subject. It was 
then ascertained that the enemy had 
actually crossed the river in force 
two days previously, and that Fe- 
rozepore was invested. Ina moment 
the plans of the governor-general 
and commander-in-chief were ma- 
tured. To relieve Ferozepore, at all 
hazards, was their great object ; and 
in order to effect that end, the 
columns were put in motion and 
pushed on by double marches. 

In all operations of this sort, when 
an enemy numerically superior has 
the choice of the initiative, a de- 
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fensive force cannot fail to be put 
much upon its mettle, as well as to 
suffer great fatigue, and it may be 
inconvenience, for lack of provisions 
likewise ; and seldom in the annals 
of modern warfare haye soldiers been 
more tried than those which acted 
in the month of December last under 
Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry 
Hardinge. From the 14th to the 
17th they were en route from before 
dawn till well on to midnight, no 
time being afforded so much as to 
cook the meat which they carried in 
their haversacks. On the 18th, after 
compassing a distance of twenty-one 
miles, they halted at a place called 
Moodkce about noon, and had just 
began to light their fires and to make 
ready for cooking, when the word 
passed that the enemy was advancing, 
and the regiments stood to their 
arms. 

There is one circumstance in the 
progress of this campaign which 
strikes a European soldier with sur- 
prise. Notwithstanding that there 
was present with the British army 
a cavalry force, most efficient as far 
as it went, and, in point of numbers, 
by no means contemptible, the in- 
telligence at head-quarters seems to 
have been neither rapid nor very 
accurate. The advance to Moodkee, 
for example, appears to have been 
made under the persuasion that the 
enemy were still in their lines about 
Ferozepore; and the troops halted 
and established their bivouac, the 
same opinion still prevailing among 
them. Now one would have thought 
that the judicious use of a division 
of light cavalry, might have prevented 
this. Better mounted by far than 
any other horsemen in Asia, the 
Company's cavalry must be different 
from what we take it to be, if it be 
unsafe to send forward patrols and 
supports many miles a-head of the 
army which is advancing. Had this 
been done on the 18th, it is impossible 
that the arrival of the Sikhs within 
half an hour’s march of the camp 
could have taken place without due 
warning given. As it was not done, 
the general has good cause to thank 
the steadiness and valour of his men, 
that he was not attacked more at 
unawares than really befell, and 
driven from the field. 

The alarm being given, the whole 
army stood in its ranks; and 
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the cavalry, with the horse artil- 
lery, being directed to feel to the 
front, moved forward. They passed 
through a country much overgrown 
by low jungle; and saw, in conse- 
quence, nothing to guide them, ex- 
cept heavy clouds of dust in the air. 
Presently the flash and report of a 
gun, with the whiz of a round shot 
over their heads, told them that hard 
knocks were coming. They formed 
up rapidly, and in good order; and 
moving on, as well as the jungle 
would allow, arrived in due time in 
resence of the enemy. And now 
fame a conflict, of which it is im- 
possible to write without bestowing 
unmixed praise upon the devoted 
heroism of every individual that 
took part in it. About 12,000 British 
troops, of which less than 3000 were 
Europeans, found themselves con- 
fronted by 40,000 Siks, not undisci- 
lined and half-armed barbarians, but 
rave men, trained inthe school of the 
French empire, and confident in their 
own prowess, as well as in the over- 
whelming superiority of their artil- 
lery. For while our people brought 
about forty light pieces into the 
field, more than double that number, 
—most of them twelve-pounders— 
poured destruction into our ranks; 
and knocked down guns, tumbrils, 
and horses, with an accuracy which 
shewed that artillery practice was 
familiar to their owners. 
Of a battle thus begun, and waged 
throughout with stubbornness on the 
rt of the English and exceeding 
ravery by the enemy, it were idle 
to attempt a technical description. 
Regiments went at it with hearty 
good-will; and when the British ar- 
tillery was fairly swept aside by the 
superior weight of the fire that fell 
upon it, the bayonet and the sabre 
came into play, and carried all before 
them. The Sikhs were beaten at every 
— and leaving seventeen guns 
hind, retreated, though in good 
order, just before dark. It was im- 
ible to follow them, part! 
use the men were too muc 
fatigued to go through with a rapid 
march, partly because the loss sus- 
tained had been heavy, and there 
was need, in some sort, to reorganise ; 
so upon the field which they had 
won, and surrounded by the dead 
and the dying, the victors lay down 
that night and slept. 
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There was great suffering every 
where for want of water. Hunger 
men may endure for days together ; 
but a burning thirst, in a tropical 
climate, is terrible; and when the 
fever in the blood becomes aggra- 
vated by such exertions as the British 
army had that day made, the whole 
world seems valueless in comparison 
with a cup of cold water. None 
came, however, for several hours; 
yet the gallant fellows bore the = 
vation without a murmur; and when 
the following day brought them a 
reinforcement of two European re- 
giments of infantry, with a small 
battery of heavy guns, they felt that 
they were irresistible. Nevertheless, 
the general, with great good sense, 
gave them two entire days to re- 
fresh ; he had nothing to gain by 
Ss matters. Ferozepore 
iad been saved by the battle of the 
18th; and his communications with 
the place being in some sort restored, 
he had time to warn Sir John Littler 
of his purposes, and to prepare him 
for co-operating in their accomplish- 
ment. ‘These were the chief advan- 
tages of delay ; besides that, others 
probably occurred to him, namely, the 
opportunity which was afforded for 
the coming up of the corps which had 
been ieel to march from Delhi, 
Meerut, and other stations. And on 
the part of the Sikhs, it was doubtless 
considered that their very numbers 
would render a long halt on one 
spot impossible for them; for no 
country, however fertile, can sustain 
the pressure of sixty thousand men 
many days. Wherefore, the general 
did right in halting on the field 
which had been won; and possibly 
would have done still better, had he 
prolonged the halt till their necessities 
should have forced the enemy to act 
on the offensive. However, it did not 
so appear to the hero of Maharadj- 
pore. A regular fire-eater, Sir Hugh 
Gough entertains no predilection for 
the Fabian manner of making war ; 
and who will have the hardihood to 
charge him on that account with 
an unsoldierlike love of his profes- 
sion ? 

Having collected the wounded, 
buried the dead, secured the cap- 
tured guns, and restored order to 
the ranks of his regiments, Sir Hugh 
Gough, at an early hour on the 
morning of the 2lst, again put his 
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columns in motion. He had been 
gratified, in the interval between the 
18th and that date, by the tender 
which Sir Henry Hardinge made 
of his personal services in the ca- 
pacity of second in command; 
while the army, which knew the 
worth of the governor-general in the 
field, as well as in the council, 
rejoiced with him when the news 
spread abroad. And, indeed, there 
was great room for gratification on 
all hands. The governor-general’s 
behaviour was noble in the extreme. 
IIe would not rob his friend of a 
single laurel, while he cheerfully 
waved whatever claim his superior 
civil rank might give him, to take 
the foremost place in operations 
which were as much political as mi- 
litary. Yet he brought to the aid of 
the general all the talent and expe- 
rience of which he is possessed, 
working with him cheerfully in the 
council tent, and riding in the field 
wherever the fire was hottest. Ho- 
nour be to both these gallant soldiers! 
They suffered no unworthy feeling 
to come between them and their en- 
tire devotion to the public service ; 
and the result has been to both 
their country’s gratitude and a fame 
which shall be as deathless as the 
memory of the great deeds which 
they have done. 

On the morning of the 21st of De- 
cember, long before the break of 
day, the army was in motion. Bag- 
gage, wounded, and sick, were left 
in Moodkee under the protection of a 
couple of regiments of native infan- 
try; while the rest moved on, left 
in front, taking the direction of 
Sultan-Khan-Wallah, a village near 
which the spies reported that the 
enemy had imental themselves. 
Meanwhile Sir John Littler, having 
been duly apprised of the order of 
march, moved, according to instruc- 
tions, from Ferozepore; and the main 
columns taking ground to their right 
as they approached the supposed 
position of the enemy, a junction 
between the two corps was effected 
without hinderance. ‘This befell about 
one o'clock in the day, and the 
strength of the British army was 
raised in consequence to 16,700 men, 
with sixty-nine guns, chiefly of horse 
artillery. And now came the ques- 
tion, what was next to be done? ‘That 
the enemy lay in great force about 
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four miles farther off, had been 
fully ascertained. The numbers were 
variously reported from 48,000 to 
60,000 men; and their artillery, al- 
most all heavy pieces, amounted to 
108 guns. Moreover, their camp was 
reported to extend about a mile in 
length, by half a mile in width; 
to be covered by breast-works, bat- 
teries and redoubts, and to inclose the 
strong village of Ferozeshah within 
it. ‘The question therefore was, 
whether it would be more judicious 
to attack these entrenchments, or to 
halt, shew a front to the troops 
within them, and wait for further 
strength, especially in heavy guns? 
It may seem invidious to hint, that 
the latter was the course which every 
principle of the art of war would 
iave dictated. Now that the in- 
vaders had fairly developed their plan 
of campaign, delay was all on the 
side of the British general. He com- 
manded an army which, if nume- 
rically inferior to theirs, was far more 
pliable. Ile had a right to calculate 
on the daily increase of his own 
force, and was yet strong enough to 
fight a battle should the Sikhs grow 
weary of inaction, and = their 
lines to offer it. Nevertheless, it ap- 
peared to the fiery old general that 
all these advantages would be more 
than counterbalanced by a show of 
diffidence; he therefore gave his 
voice for immediate action, and car- 
ried the governor-general heartily 
along with him. 

Something less than an hour 
having been spent in making the 
necessary arrangements, the a 
was again put in motion. It . 
as on the 18th, through quantities of 
low jungle, and formed into two 
lines, when the skirmishers which 
covered the movement gave notice 
that the enemy’s position was at 
hand. It is worthy of remark, like- 
wise, that the course of the previous 
maneeuvring having carried it round 
the right flank of the enemy’s in- 
trenchments, the formation in order 
of battle took place between the 
Sikh camp and Ferozepore, and that 
the lines fronted in a direction 
almost exactly the reverse of that 
which they had faced during the 
action of the 18th. Moreover, as the 
length of the Sikh camp lay towards 
Ferozepore and the open country, 
while its breadth pointed in the 
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direction of Moodkee and the Sutlej, 
the movements which brought the 
Umballah corps into communication 
with Sir John Littler’s division had 
placed the whole opposite to that 
side of the intrenchments which was 
the strongest. However, there lay 
the enemy ; and the stout old com- 
mander, no wise distrusting the 
ability of his followers to beat them, 
moved on as if he had been directing 
a review manceuvre on Wormwood 
Scrubs or the Phoenix Park. 

Let it not be supposed that we 
desire, in the most remote degree, to 
detract from the merits of the gal- 
Jant men who fought and won the 
battle of Ferozeshah. They did 
the work right nobly ; nevertheless 
we may be permitted to observe, 
that once again they (the chiefs) set 
the obvious principles of war at 
defiance, and conquered by the exer- 
cise of sheer valour. Whether they 
ought to have risked a battle at all 
may be questioned. But having 
come to the determination of fight- 
ing, it was surely more bold than 
scientific to attack the largest and 
best-protected front of a fortified 
position, other and weaker points 
being accessible. The Sikh camp 
is described as having been a paral- 
lelogram. It therefore presented 
four acute angles, each of which 
must of necessity be without any 
flanking line of fire to protect it. 
Now had the British army directed 


its columns of attack on any two of 


these acute angles, connecting the 
attacks by a line of cavalry and skir- 
mishers between, there needs little 
knowledge of military matters to 
shew that the troops would have 
forced their way into the lines with, 
probably, one-fourth of the loss that 
actually befell while storming the 
front of the position in line. Still, 
as we have just said, let it not be 
supposed that we desire to detract 
from the merits of those who fought 
and won one of the most important 
battles that ever was waged in India. 
From the highest to the lowest in rank 
they shewed that they were emi- 
nently possessed of a quality with- 
out which all other n dlitary virtues 
go for nothing. Their courage and 
endurance would take no denial ; and 
where there is a fixed determination 
not to be beaten, there will be 


needed a marvellous amount both of 
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science and of skill, to overthrow 
sixteen or seventeen thousand men 
with arms in their hands. 

The army being formed into two 
lines,—of which the first consisted 
entirely of infantry, with artillery 
in the centre and on each flank, 
while the second was composed partly 
ofinfantry, partly ofcavalry,—moved 
steadily forward. They had arrived 
within one thousand yards of the 
intrenchments ere a gun opened 
upon them; but then there came 
such a storm of round shot and shells 
as no other troops in the world 
would have faced. On went the 
advanced line, however; the ar- 
tillery unlimbering, and replying to 
the enemy’s fire as fast as its in- 
feriority, both of numbers and 
calibre, would allow; till the whole 
were pushed to within two hundred 
and fifty yards of the batteries. And 
now came grape, mixed with round 
and shells, which smashed the in- 
fantry, upset the guns, killed men 
and horses by the score, and proved 
to the satisfaction of all who wit- 
nessed it that, inone important point 
at least, the assailants were no match 
for the assaulted. In an instant the 
infantry were directed to charge. 
They left their artillery friends in a 
very demolished state behind them, 
and, setting upashout, rushed at the 
breastworks and defences as the bull- 
dog rushes at his prey when his 
master has slipped and hallooed him 
on. There was frightful carnage as 
they cleared the intervening space, 
but what cared these noble fellows 
for that? Twice broken and re- 
pulsed, the 62d regiment on the 
right, the 29th more to the left, both 
of them well supported by the Sepoy 
battalions that were brigaded with 
them, forced the first line of works 
at the point of the bayonet; and 
with a rolling fire swept down mul- 
titudes of the enemy, who cither 
struggled still to hold their ground, 
or stopped one another in their 
efforts to escape from it. 

They had well won the entrance 
to the camp, but a second line of 
intrenchments was before them ; and, 
while they were hastily reforming 
for a second rush, an event occurred, 
of which it is impossible to. write 
without horror. The Sikhs had 
mined the whole of this outer face ; 
and now the match was applied, and 
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the mines exploded, conveying many 
a gallant soldier to his last account. 
None but they who have witnessed 
the effect of such a catastrophe can 
form the most remote conception 
of it. The survivors hold their 
breath, and become conscious of a 
feeling, which partakes more of awe 
than of terror; while even they who 
have wrought the work of destruc- 
tion appear to gaze with wonder for 
a moment on the scene which they 
have caused. ‘This day, for example, 
the explosion was followed by a 
momentary lull in the roar of 
battle. But it was only for a mo- 
ment. The second line of Sikh 
batteries opened with terrible effect. 
From the Renhien batteries, too, shot 
came as thick as hail, knocking down 
whole sections, and tearing, in its 
remote flight, into the ranks of the 
British artillery, which still stood 
on the ground where it had halted 
when the infantry advanced to the 
charge. And here one of those 
panics which are much more apt to 
take the lookers-on at a great battle 
than the troops actively engaged, 
seized the native drivers. A shot 
struck a horse-artillery wagon, and 
set it on fire. It blew up, killing 
men and horses on each side of it; 
yet the animals which were har- 
nessed to it received no hurt, though 
the noise and the flame behind them 
seemed to drive them mad. Away 
they plunged, with the burning 
mass at their heels, and driving 
through the ranks, caused such con- 
fusion, that not all the efforts of the 
officers could stop it. In a moment 
the whole body became a confused 
mass, and two or three battalions of 
native infantry catching the disease, 
the entire force fled in disorder 
across the plain. They never halted 
till they got to the village of Sultan- 
Khan-Wallah. 

Meanwhile the struggle went on 
with unabated fury in front. The 
second line of infantry on the right 
had closed up to the support of the 
first, and the whole were pressing 
forward with the bayonet, es the 
sun went down, and in a few minutes 
afterwards the darkness of an Ori- 
ental night closed over them. What 
a night was that! By dint of a 
prowess never surpassed, rarely 
equalled, these resolute soldiers had 
forced their way within the second 
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line; and were now so completely 
mixed with the enemy, that no man 
could tell whether the form which 
stood next to his own was that ofa 
friend or afoe. But this was a state 
of things which could not last long. 
The Sikhs felt that, if not routed, 
they had been worsted, in the fight. 
They therefore fell back from the 
Ferozepore front of the camp, and, 
establishing themselves in and about 
the village of Ferozeshah, there 
passed the night. 

The annals of war present us with 
no parallel to the respective positions 
of the hostile armies that night. 
They were both within the lines, 
both bivouacking where they had 
lately stood, the dead and wounded 
lying in multitudes beside them. 
The English had carried the in- 
trenchments and kept them; the 
Sikhs were intrenched again in a 
strong village; and both parties 
waited for the dawn to renew the 
battle. Only a couple of hundred 
yards, at the most, divided them. 
And then might be seen with what 
untiring zeal and energy good offi- 
cers exert themselves to sustain the 
courage, and soothe the anxieties, of 
the soldiers. Sir Henry Iardinge 
and Sir Hugh Gough seem never 
to have closed an eye. They went 
about from regiment to regiment, 
speaking cheeringly to the sound, 
and kindly and smilingly to the 
wounded, and telling all that “they 
must fight it out on the morrow; 
for it would never do for a British 
army to suffer so much as a repulse.” 
Moreover, the Sikhs exhibited no 
signs of courage abated. On the 
contrary, having found out where 
the governor-general had established 
his bivouac, they opened upon it, 
and upon the regiments near, such a 
fire, chat, at midnight, Sir Henry 
found it necessary to direct two regi- 
ments to stand to their arms and 
take the gun. And nobly these 
corps, the Queen's 80th, and the 2d 
Bengal European Light Infantry, 
performed their allotted task. ‘They 
rushed upon the gun, bayoneted the 
gunners, drove away the line of in- 
fantry that supported it in the rear, 
and brought back the piece in 
triumph. 

There was rest for the wearied 
soldier throughout the remainder of 
the night—such rest, at least, as those 
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find, who suffer from the combined 
pressure of cold, hunger, and thirst, 
and have nothing to support them 
except the hope of victory on the 
morrow. Sir Hugh Gough, in his 
excellent dispatch, calls it “a long 
night,” and so it was; but with the 
approach of dawn there was a prompt 
arousing from every bivouac fire ; 
and the formation of a line, less ex- 
tensive than it had been on the pre- 
vious day, but as regular andas pliable 
as if no sanguinary battle had been 
fought. Again was the horse artillery 
at its stations on either flank. Again 
were the heavy pieces formed in the 
centre ; and assoon as there was light 
enough to discern objects, the strife 
was renewed. 

Once more the Sikh artillery 
caused terrible havoc in the ranks. 
Our guns could not face them; and 
were the less able to do so, that their 
ammunition now began to grow 
scarce. Once more, therefore, recourse 
was had to the bayonet; Sir Hugh 
Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge, 
with the remains of their staff, riding 
in front of the line, both to en- 
courage the soldiers, and to check 
the fire, which, if begun in the mid- 
dle of a charge, almost always 
renders the movement ineffective. 
Nothing could withstand the rush. 
Ferozeshah was carried; whereupon 
the whole line wheeling to its left, 
swept the camp, till not an enemy 
remained in their position. And 
then was seen a sight, as gratifying 
to all concerned in the battle, as war 
itself ever offers to contemplation. 
Having carried every thing before 
them, the troops drew up in a line as 
regular as if they had been formed 
to salute the Queen in Hyde Park ; 
and when their generals rode up, 
they cheered with all their might, 
waving the standards which they had 
taken, and exhibiting marks both of 
triumph and of gratitude. Yet their 
work was not yet done. A fresh 
column of 30,000 men, from thestand- 
ing camp near Ferozepore, was seen 
advancing. It fell upon their posi- 
tion with great fury, being particu- 
larly strong, as all the rest had been, 
in its artillery ; and for a few moments 
the tide of success, which had here- 
tofore fiowed in one direction, 
seemed to be in danger of being 
turned. 

There occurred at this time one of 
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those extraordinary accidents against 
which it is impossible to provide, 
because in the management of military 
operations they are never counted 
upon. A staff-officer, whose intellects 
were unsettled, had ridden back, as 
soon as he saw that the enemy's camp 
was won, and directed the artillery and 
cavalry to retire upon Ferozepore, 
in order that men and horses might 
refresh themselves. Not a gun, there- 
fore, was with Sir Hugh Gough; 
when Ty Singh with his army of re- 
serve advanced against him, and the 
murderous fire of round shot and 
shell which the latter threw into the 
village where the British infantry 
stood met no reply. Moreover, 
to advance from the village would 
necessarily expose the men to almost 
certain destruction, because a power- 
ful cavalry was ready to fall upon 
the columns, while to remain as they 
were could accomplish nothing, sec- 
ing that the enemy would never close 
with them ; battles of artillery being 
under all circumstances their fa- 
vourites. But if an accident brought 
the British infantry into the scrape, 
another accident relieved them. The 
cavalry and artillery, moved as they 
had been directed to do, after having 
suffered severely from the superior fire 
ofthe Sikhs, which took them in flank, 
while the infantry were advancing to 
the charge. Now, under the per- 
suasion that a general retreat was 
ordered, they pursued their course 
towards Ferozepore. ‘The movement 
brought them round the flank of the 
Sikhs, who, mistaking the object of 
it, suddenly abandoned their guns 
and fled. Once more the undaunt- 
able infantry were upon them, and 
the British army, mauled and crip- 
pled as it was, remained masters of 
the field, as well as of seventy-three 
pieces of cannon, and standards, and 
other trophies innumerable. 

The battle was fought and won. 
Looked at in a stratagetical point of 
view, it may have been full of blun- 
ders ; but the courage and steady dis- 
cipline of the men could not be sur- 

assed, and the behaviour of the 
eaders under fire was magnificent. 
A fearful carnage had occurred on 
both sides, for of the personal staff 
of the governor-general none now 
rode near him except his son, a boy 
of seventeen. Nevertheless heavy 
as the loss might be, the advantages 
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urchased were worth the cost. And 

ir Henry Hardinge shewed that he 
felt this to be the case, by inviting 
the army to assemble that night about 
his tent, and to offer public thanks to 
the Lord of Hosts for the victory with 
which He had crowned their efforts. 
Yet, when the historian comes to re- 
cord as among the slain the names of 
Broadfoot, Somerset, Herries, and 
many more, he will be forced to ac- 
knowledge that war is a frightful 
evil, be it undertaken in what cause 
it may. Sale, too, the hero of 
Jellalabad, had closed his career ; 
M‘Caskill had fallen as became his 
previous career of honour; and the 
ranks were thinned to an extent not 
equalled in any battle of the Penin- 
sula, Albuera, perhaps, alone ex- 
cepted. It was a campaign, brief so 
far yet pregnant with great events, 
and very fruitful of private sorrow. 
Nevertheless Ferozepore was saved, 
and the invaders, crushed and baffled, 
were understood to be in full flight 
towards their own side of the Sutlej. 

Thus far all had gone well. ‘The 
protected states were in a great mea- 
sure freed from the enemy, and the 
river once more ran between them 
and the British lines, nevertheless 
the Sikhs had not altogether aban- 
doned their hold of the left bank; 
and, for the present, it was judged 
more prudent to leave them so. In 
spite of their defeats at Moodkee and 
Ferozepore, they outnumbered the 
English by four to one; and having 
erected with much skill a semicir- 
cular chain of works, which pro- 
tected the bridge whereby they com- 
municated from one bank to the 
other, they presented a front too 
formidable to be assailed by the shat- 
tered remains of the army which had 
just overthrown them. Accordingly, 
after advancing so as effectually to 
cover Ferozepore, Sir Hugh Gough 
pitched his tents, so that, with head- 
quarters at a place called Mhalkee, 
he might keep in check any move- 
ment that should be made from So- 
braon; while, at the same time, he 
was ready to mancuvre towards 
Loodiana should it be threatened, 
and to cover all the roads by which 
the reinforcements that had been 
ordered up might be expected to 
travel. 

Though the treaty which held the 
English and Sikh governments in 
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amity, provided that the Sikhs should 
send no troops across the Sutlej, they 
were permitted to retain certain jag- 
hires, or feudal possessions, on the left 
bank, one of which comprised the town 
and fort of Dheerrumcote. Here the 
enemy had established a magazine 
of grain; and a small garrison, con- 
sisting of mercenaries, chiefly Ro- 
hellas and Affghans, were thrown 
into the place for its protection. 
But besides that the grain was needed 
in the British lines, the presence of 
a hostile garrison on his own side of 
the stream was an eye-sore and an 
annoyance to the British general. 
Wherefore Major- general Sir Harry 
Smith was directed, with a brigade 
of infantry and a few guns, to reduce 
it. He accomplished the service on 
the 18th of January without loss, 
or, indeed, sustaining a serious resist- 
ance; and was on his way back to 
camp when tidings reached the com- 
mander-in-chief of a nature not to 
be dealt lightly with, far less neg- 
lected. It was ascertained that the 
enemy had detached 20,000 men from 
their camp at Sobraon against Loo- 
diana. ‘Their objects were repre- 
sented to be, not only the seizure of 
that place, but the interruption of 
the British communications with the 
rear, and, perhaps, the capture of the 
battering-train, which was advancing 
by Busseean; and Sir Harry Smith, 
being reinforced to the amount of 
8000 men, received instructions to 
counterwork the project. Ilis bu- 
siness was to form a junction with 
Colonel Godby, who, with one regi- 
ment of cavalry and four of infantry, 
occupied Loodiana; and then, but 
not till then, to push the Sikhs, and 
drive them, if possible, back upon 
their own country. 

Sir Harry Smith proceeded on his 
way in high spirits, and prosecuted 
his journey by forced marches. 
Neither was the exertion uncalled 
for. ‘The Sikhs had come upon 
Loodiana in great force, plundered 
the outskirts of the town and burnt 
the new barrack; and now Colonel 
Godby and his brigade were shut up 
in the fort, whence they sent an 
express to inform the commander-in- 
chief of their danger. That evening 
the relieving force halted within 
twenty-five miles of the place; and 
on the morrow, at an early hour, 
resumed their march, Colonel God- 
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by having been warned to move 
out as soon as the dust of the 
column should become visible, and 
to join it. But he was cautioned, 
as Sir Harry Smith had been, to 
avoid as much as possible all partial 
engagements ; and both he and his 
immediate commander faithfully and 
skilfully attended to the admonition. 

Smith’s column was in full march 
right in front, when, at a place called 
Buddewal, the enemy were observed 
maneeuvring, in great force, to come 
between the leading regiment and 
the point on which it was moving. 
He was supported, as usual, by an 
enormous artillery, and occupied a 
line of villages, which ran at right 
angles with the head of the British 
column, and offered good cover both 
for guns and infantry. In a moment, 
and with the skill of a practised 
leader, Smith changed the order of 
his march. He obliqued so as to 
move for awhile parallel with the 
enemy ; till the latter, far outflanking 
him, shewed a disposition to act on 
the offensive, and opened a heavy 
tire from forty or fifty pieces of 
heavy cannon. Upon this Smith 
formed his line, brought up his 
cleven guns, and, massing them, 
threw in such a storm of shot as to 
check the Sikhs in their advance. 
He then broke into eschellon of 
battalions and squadrons, so as to 
threaten a movement directly to the 
front all the while that he was taking 
ground rapidly to the right; and 
handled his troops so nicely, that 
without firing a snsiest = alee he 
carried them fairly round the enemy. 
Ilis cavalry, meanwhile, observing a 
similar formation, covered the ma- 
neeuvre. Several times they char; 
in squadrons, driving back the Sikh 
horse, and threatening the guns; so 
that they all passed, the artillery 
marching under their protection, 
and a large portion of the baggage 

‘ing in like manner saved; but a 
portion of the latter fell into the 
enemy's hands. It could not possibly 
be saved. And when we consider 
that only thus, and by the loss of 
300 men, so important a movement 
could be made, we cannot deny to the 
officer who accomplished it all the 
— which the military world has 
reaped upon him. 

In this manner the relieving force 
baffled the not unskilful exertions of 
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the enemy to stop it. Meanwhile 
Colonel Godby, having seen the cloud 
of dust, moved from Loodiana; and 
marching parallel to the direction 
which it seemed to take, found him- 
self, in due time, connected by his 
patrols with Smith’s advanced guard. 

th corps upon this placed them- 
selves with Loodiana on their rear, 
and the enemy before them; the 
latter being so circumstanced, that 
the British army lay, as it were, upon 
one of its flanks. But Smith, though 
he had thus relieved the town, was 
unwilling to strike a blow till he 
could make it decisive. He, there- 
fore, encamped in an attitude of 
watchfulness, waiting till another 
brigade should arrive, which, under 
the command of Colonel Wheeler, 
was marching from head-quarters to 
reinforce him. 

Colonel Wheeler’s march seems to 
have been conducted with equal dili- 
gence and care. He heard of the 
encounter of the 2Ist, and of its 
results; whereupon he abandoned 
the direct road to Loodiana, and, 
—e a circuitous route, went 
round the enemy’s position, without 
once coming under fire. He reached 
Sir Harry Smith's camp in safety ; 
and, on the 26th, Smith made his 
preparations to fight a great battle. 
But it was found, ere the columns 
were put in motion, that the enemy 
had abandoned their position at 
Buddewal, and were withdrawn to 
an entrenched camp nearer to the 
river, of which the village of Ullee- 
wul was the key, covering the ford 
by which they had crossed, and on 
which they reckoned, in the event of 
a reverse, as a line of retreat. 
Operations were accordingly sus- 
pended, and such further arrange- 
ments set going as the altered state 
of affairs seemed to require. 

While these important operations 
were proceeding in the field, the state 
of affairs at Lahore appears to have 
been confused and uncomfortable in 
the extreme. The Ranee, with her 
son and charge, occupied the citadel. 
Almost all the troops were on the 
Sutlej, when tidings came that Rajah 
Goolab Singh, who had for some 
time back kept aloof, and resided on 
his estate among the mountains, was 
descending towards Lahore at the 
head of 10,000 men. Now Rajah 
Goolab Singh was not in fayour 
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either with the Ranee or the Sirdars. 
They equally feared and suspected 
him; and though he is probably as 
little to be depended upon as any 
other chief in the Punjaub, he had 
either felt or affected heretofore 
great love for the British alliance ; 
and, as a necessary result, was entirely 
opposed to the policy which had 
induced the war. His approach to- 
wards the capital, therefore, occa- 
sioned much anxiety and dismay, 
while the government endeavoured 
to anticipate any peaceful movement 
on his part by despatching forthwith 
a vakeel, or agent, to the English 
head-quarters; but with this func- 
tionary the governor -general re- 
fused to communicate. He was told 
that the British government knew 
nothing, even by name, of the parties 
for whom he professed to act; and 
that they would not treat with any, 
except Rajah Goolab Singh or the 
Maha Rajah. Hereupon the Sikh 
troops became more furious than 
ever, and that movement took place 
which drew from the British camp 
the corresponding march of Sir 
Harry Smith’s division towards Loo- 
diana. Moreover, there came into 
the Sikh camp at Ulleewul a rein- 
forcement of 4000 men, with guns, 
almost at the same time that Smith 
received the accession to his strength 
by the coming up of Colonel 
Wheeler's brigade; and the conse- 
quence was, that on the 28th, when 
the two armies came into collision, 
the English mustered somewhere 
about 12,000 ; the Sikhs over, rather 
than under, 24,000 excellent troops. 

The battle of Ulleewul was, out 
and out, the most scientific affair 
that occurred in the course of this 
campaign. It was planned with 
skill, executed with coolness and 
precision, and fought by the troops 
with all the courage and gallantry 
for which British soldiers are re- 
nowned. The army advanced in 
columns of brigades, with artillery 
in the intervals; the cavalry in ad- 
vance, the infantry in a second line. 
They had marched about six miles, 
when a spy reported that the en- 
emy were also in motion; and by 
and by, from the tops of some houses 
in a village, their masses were seen 
pointing in the direction of Jugraon. 
They formed, however, immediately, 
having their right on a ridge of low 
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hills, of which Ulleewul is in the 
centre, and their left resting on the 
entrenched camp, which covered the 
ford of Tulwa. Fifty ~— of heavy 
cannon were in their line, and the 
presented altogether a very formid- 
able appearance; but Smith never 
once aoceed his movement. The 
ound over which he was 
rm, and covered with short grass. 
It suited exactly the description of 
troops which he was handling ; and, 
as he neared the enemy, he took full 
advantage of it, so as to display the 
order of his attack, and bring his 
whole strength to bear. The caval 
opening and filing off by divisions, too 
ground to the right and left; thus 
opening a way for the infantry, and 
covering each flank. ‘The guns were 
massed so that their fire might pro- 
duce the best effect; and all, both 
horse and foot, wheeled into line. 
And now on both sides the aritiller 
opened; under the fire of whic 
Smith observing that the enemy’s 
left outflanked him, broke again into 
column, and took ground to his 


right. It is impossible to read these 
details without experiencing the 


most lively admiration of the ad- 
mirable coup-d’e of the chief who 
directed the movements, and the 
marvellous steadiness of the men 
who performed them. Troops so 
handled could not fail to surmount 
all opposition, and they effectually 
did so. 

The firing began about ten in the 
morning ; by one o'clock in the day 
the Sikh army was broken and 
routed, the ground covered with its 
wreck, and the Sutlej choked with 
the dead and the dying. The whole 
of the artillery fell into the hands of 
the victors, and the booty was im- 
mense; but the victors had neither 
time nor inclination to dwell upon 
their triumphs. ‘There was no further 
danger to be apprehended here. Of 
the 24,000 men who, in the morning, 
threatened Loodiana, scarcely as 
many hundreds held together ; and 
these, after a brief show of rally on 
the opposite bank, melted away and 
disappeared entirely. Having bivou- 
acked that night, therefore, on the 
field which he had won, and sent in 
the wounded, with the captured guns, 
under sufficient escort, to Loodiana, 
Sir Harry Smith, with the bulk of his 
division, took the road to head- 
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uarters; and, in the afternoon of 

8th of February, came into po- 

sition on the right of the main army, 
which was his established post. 

We have already ee = 
respective itions of Sir Hu 
Gough's Bap and of the Sikh ro 
that faced it. The latter occupied a 
semicircle of formidable works, which 
commanded a ford in the Sutlej on 
the left bank, and covered, as with a 
téte-de«pont, the head of the bridge 
wherewith that river was spanned. 
Other entrenchments they had on 
the farther side, but as compared 
with these they were not very im- 
portant; and they kept them both 
with about 35,000 men, the élite of 
the soldiers of the Punjaub, and 
seventy pieces of cannon, chiefly of 
large calibre. We must confess that 
we do not quite see why the attempt 
to manceuvre them out of this posi- 
tion was not made. They had shewn 
our people that it was possible to 
cross the Sutlej and threaten the 
communications of the British army ; 
and now the ford of Tulwan was as 
open to us as it had previously been 
to them. We confess that we cannot 
quite satisfy our own minds in regard 
to the causes which may have pre- 
vented the commander-in-chief from 
making use of this ford, and sending 
Sir Harry Smith up the opposite 
bank of the river, so as to threaten 
the enemy in flank, while he himself 
advanced against them in front. It 
appears, moreover, that the British 
generals were of boats 
enough wherewith to construct a 
bridge for themselves below the ene- 
my’s position, had they been so dis- 
posed. But neither does this scheme 
seem to have found favour in their 
eyes; and so both flanks, which 
might have been turned, were left in 
their integrity. Of course we ex- 

ress ourselves thus with extreme 

iffidence, as all critics ought to do 
who write about transactions that 
have occurred at a distance ; and we 
are bound to add, that, let the amount 
of science exhibited in the arrange- 
ments for the battle be what it might, 
of the manner in which the fightin 
part of the business was conduct 
we cannot speak too highly. Before 
dawn on the 10th, certain posts, 
which the enemy used to occupy by 
day and abandon at night, were 
seized. The artillery, including a 
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of the battering train which 
come up, was placed in position 
opposite to the Sikh batteries; the 
infantry formed in lines of brigade, 
with cavalry on the flanks, and sup- 
ports chequering them in column; 
and, as soon as a heavy mist which 
hung over the banks of the river 
cleared away, the cannonade began. 
The details of the battle of Sobrao 
must be so fresh in the recollection 
of our readers, that we shall not stop 
to repeat them. However skilfully 
guns in the open field may be used, 
they are no match for pieces of equal 
weight, and not less skilfully worked, 
through embrasures; and so it was 
soon discovered, to use the expressive 
words of Sir Hugh Gough, “that 
the issue of this struggle must be 
brought to the arbitrement of mus- 
ketry and the bayonet.” At it the 
British troops accordingly went— 
the 10th and 53d Queen’s Regiments, 
nobly supported by the 43d and 59th 
Native infantry—forcing their way, 
through a murderous fire, over the 
entrenchments; and the gallant 3d 
Dragoons riding in single file through 
the apertures which the artillery had 
made, and forming again that they 
might cut down the Sikhs at their 
guns. But why go on with the de- 
scription? At every point the en- 
trenchments were carried. The 
horse artillery galloped through, 
and both they and the batteries opened 
such a fire upon the broken enemy 
as swept them away by ranks. “The 
fire of the Sikhs,” says the com- 
mander-in-chief, “ first slackened, and 
then nearly ceased ; and the victors 
then pressing them on every side, 
recipitated them over the bridge 
into the Sutlej, which a sudden rise 
of seven inches had rendered hardly 
fordable.” What a plight for a de- 
feated army to be in! No wonder 
that the gallant old chief speaks well- 
nigh with reluctance of the carnage 
which it was both his duty and that 
of his followers to inflict. “ The 
awful slaughter, confusion, and dis- 
may, were such as would have ex- 
cited compassion in the hearts of 
their conquerors, if the Khalsa troops 
had not, in the early part of the 
action, sullied their gallantry by 
slaughtering and barbarously man- 
gling every wounded soldier whom, 
in the vicissitudes of attack, the for- 
tune of war left at their mercy.” 
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Thus ended the battle of Sobraon, 
and with it—for the present at least 
—the Sikh war. The same evening 
the British troops began to pass the 
Sutlej, and on the morrow they were 
in full march towards Lahore ; when 
ambassadors from the defeated gene- 
rals presented themselves in camp, 
but were not admitted into the 
governor-general’s presence. The 
officers who saw them informed them, 
with little ceremony, that only with 
the Maha Rajah would Sir aor 
Hardinge communicate; and in due 
time, the youthful sovereign, attended 
by Rajah Goolab Singh, came as a 
suppliant for mercy within the Brit- 
ish lines. It was not refused him. 
The blame of the war was thrown, as 
it ought to have been, on the tur- 
bulent chiefs,—though, to mark the 
governor-general’s sense of the na- 
tional offence, the sovereign was, at 
the outset, refused the honours that 
are given in the East to crowned 
heads ; but peace was granted to him 
and to the Punjaub on terms which 
indicate as much of true wisdom as of 
moderation in him who assigned 
them. 

The Sikhs have been punished by 
the privation of all that fertile dis- 
trict which lies between the Sutlej 
and the Hyphasis or Beass. The 
whole of the protected states, as they 


Arrer going through a course of 
French novels (as too many idlers 
nowadays have done), and re- 
creating one’s self with a series of 
histories illustrating every possible 
infraction of every order of the deca- 
logue, the amazed reader is often 
tempted to ask, Are these tales sup- 
posed to represent the real state of 
French manners at the present day ? 
-~Are these varieties of rascality, 
these pictures of crime, lust, knavery, 
murder, which Balzac, Sue, Dumas, 
and Soulie, are in the habit of ex- 
hibiting in the feuilletons of every 
daily journal, really copied from 
nature, or only the monstrous pro- 
ductions of those famous writers’ 
diseased imagination? Since crime 
was punished and history began, such 
a state of horrible social debauchery 
as that described by every one of 
these writers has scarcely been 
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used to be called, are absorbed and 
become an integral portion of the 
British empire. One million and 
a half sterling is demanded as com- 
pensation for the expenses of the war, 
and military occupation of the whole 
of the Punjaub is to be held till the 
full amount shall be paid. And 
@ re-arrangement of the Sikh army 
is to take place, on such a plan 
as the governor-general shall judge 
best for the preservation of 
both at home and abroad. Finally, 
Sir Henry Hardinge has been created 
Viscount Hardinge; Sir Hugh Gough, 
Baron Gough ; Sir Harry Smith has 
been rewarded with a baronetey, 
which he has nobly earned ; and on 
all the other officers and men en- 
gaged honours have been heaped, 
which may gratify the country which 
bestows them, but can add nothing to 
the high fame of the recipients. 
They have been thanked by both 
Houses of Parliament; they are 
thanked by every man, woman, and 
child throughout the empire; and 
even they who mourn over the fall 
of their nearest of kin find comfort in 
the thought that they died nobly 
and in a righteous cause. 

“ Thanks be to Almighty God for 
the great triumph which He has 
granted to our arms!” 


known in any country :—such a ge- 
neral perversion of morals, such a 
total irreligion, such a determined 
abrogation of the law which ordains 
that chastity is a virtue, and marri 

a sacred obligation. And with “all 
this flagrant activity in the commis- 
sion of crime, there seems to be an 
entire blindness on the part of the 
criminal. He does not appear to be 
in the least aware that his life is 
disgraceful,—that there is any thing 
wrong in his career of brutal heathen 
pleasure ; he flaunts his mistress in 
the face of the world without. an 
idea of shame, and would talk to his 
sister about her if need were. And 
all the while he assumes that he is 
morally the superior of the inhabit- 
ant of every other country in the 
world. How many times has one 


read that France is the centre of 
civilisation !—that for manners and 
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morals all the world is looking to 
Paris for example,—that the mission 
of France is so and so, &c. You 
can’t take up a French newspaper 
but a paragraph to that effect stares 
you in the face; and the sentiment 
is repeated by poets, politicians, and 


novelists, from Thiers, and Victor 
Hugo, and down to honest Paul de 
Kock. 


One might be disposed to fanc 
the orgies narrated in the Peau de 
Chagrin or the Mémoires du Diable 
as fabulous; or poor Paul’s descrip- 
tions of Parisian Tife as mere imagi- 
nations; but that every now and 
then a newspaper, or a police-court, 
issues a real authentic document, 
which is infinitely more startling 
than any of the novelists’ fictions. 
The trial of Beauvallon for shooting 
Dujarrier (which occurred, and is 
reported at length in the Parisian 
newspapers at the end of last month) 
is one of these instances. Persons 
of M. Beauvallon’s stamp may be 
found in plenty, no doubt, with us; 
and tipsy, gambling rows and disre- 
putable parties, such as that which 
occasioned the unlucky Dujarrier’s 
death, may take place at Greenwich 
or Richmond, as well as at the Trois 
Fréres ; but our rakes have at least 
the decency of hypocrisy, and go to 
the deuce in private. If such a case 
as that of Beauvallon - Dujarrier 
murder were to occur in England, 
the principal could never again hold 
up his head here, the male witnesses 
would be dismissed out of all decent 
society, the females (actresses for the 
most part) would run a strong risk 
of being assailed at their next ap- 
pearance on the stage with some- 
thing more substantially uncompli- 
mentary than even hisses,—not a 
person concerned but would be irre- 
trievably ruined by the exposure. 

oo a case as this occurring 
in England. Half-a-dozen literary 
men and editors of the first rank, 
accompanied by half-a-dozen young 
dandies of the high fashion, and a 
dozen celebrated actresses, each mis- 
tress of one or other of the male 
guests, dine, dance, and gamble to- 
gether at atavern. A dispute occurs 
at play between one literary gentle- 
man, who has lost five hundred pounds, 
and another very dashing man of 
letters well known for having appro- 
priated and pawned a friend's watch. 
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Nothing will satisfy the latter’s nice 
sense of honour but demanding an 
apology for the former’s dubious 
expression. “ As I have said nothing 
wrong, and as my challenger cannot 
say what I have said wrong,” replies 
the challenged party, “ of course I 
cannot apologise.” “ My honour de- 
mands blood,” then says the gentle- 
man who pawned his friend’s watch, 
and seconds are appointed, two on 
each side: and these gentlemen, men 
of fashion, men of prudence, and 
men of the world, can find no better 
way out of this dilemma than to 
bring their men on to the field, and 
to let muRDER pass between them. 
All these virtuous men and women 
(with the exception of the poor 
slaughtered wretch who lies in Pére- 
la-Chaise, with a pistol-ball through 
his jaw) come before a court of jus- 
tice, and give their testimony as to 
the transaction. There is not the 
least shame in confessing a share in 
the business. Each witness gives 
his or her testimony in a good-hu- 
moured off-hand way; most joke 
about it; some brag and are pom- 
pous. Every man and woman leaves 
the court, and returns to his or her 
occupations, to the modest private 
life of which they are ornaments, 
without a single stain on his or her 
honour, including the immaculate 
principal,—the gentleman who ap- 
propriated the watch. Every one of 
the literary characters has, no doubt, 
written a score of times since, that 
France is the centre of civilisation, 
the arbiter of manners, the great 
social reformer, and exemplar of the 
world. 

Let us follow the case, as it is ex- 
hibited in the French papers, begin- 
ning of course with the “ Act of 
Accusation,” a romantic narrative of 
proceedings which the crown prose- 
cutor always makes, and in which it 
ee to be his duty or custom 
always to bear as hard as possible 
upon the prisoner whom he brings 
before the tribunals. 

“ On the 7th of March, 1845, adinner 
attheTrois Fréres Provengauxat Paris 
brought together sixteen or eighteen 

rsons. Among these were the Sieur 

ujarrier, at that time manager of 
the Presse newspaper; the Sieur 
Rosemond de Beauvallon, one of the 
editors of the Globe ; the Sieur Roger 
de Beauvoir, the Count de Flers, the 
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Sieur Arthur Bertrand, and several 
women attached to different theatres, 
especially the Demoiselle Lievenne, 
an actress of the Vaudeville Theatre. 
A soirée given by this lady a short 
time before was the cause of the pre- 
sent dinner. 

“ A doubtful point having occurred 
ina game of cards at Mademoiselle 
Lievenne’s house; it was proposed 
that the fifteen or sixteen louis which 
none of the players claimed should 
contribute towards the payment of a 
dinner to be shared by all persons 
present. Should there be any fur- 
ther expense, it was agreed to defray 
it by a general subscription. More 
guests were invited. Roger de Beau- 
voir, for instance, by the Count de 
Flers, and his brother, and Dujarrier 
by Mademoiselle Lievenne, who was 
anxious to yy some hospitalities 
which she had lately received from 
him. Dujarrier, however, was little 
disposed to come: the day, or the 
day before the dinner, he told two of 
his friends that he had called that 
morning upon Mademoiselle Lievenne 
in order to excuse himself, but that 
she was absent, and he only saw her 
JSemme de chambre, who told him how 
much her mistress would regret his 
absence. Dujarrier even pressed one 
of his friends, V éron, toaccompany him 
to this dinner. Unluckily he did not 
obey the secret presentiment which 
warned him to keep away, and on the 
7th of March sat down at the same 
table with Beauvallon. 

“ Before detailing the circumstances 
which led to the deplorable meeting 
of the 11th of March, it will be as 
well to give some brief account of 
Dujarrier himself. Pains have been 
taken to represent him as a man of 
haughty and offensive manners—with 
the insolence, in a word, of the par- 
venu. Nothing can be more untrue : 
those who knew him best have testi- 
fied that he was not the least quarrel- 
some ; that he was hard and stiff in 
manner certainly; but it was the high 
position he had won for himself in 
journalism which was his chief cause 
of offence in some people's eyes, and 
the elegant luxury in which he lived. 

most active and intelligent man 
of business, never allowing pleasure 
to interfere with his duties, Dujar- 
rier, although very young, had still 
realised a couliaaaile fortune. For 
the rest, if he+ gained money easily, 
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he spent it as quickly, and had a 
general reputation as a bold and 
generous player. 

“ At the same time it must be con- 
fessed that from frequenting a society 
in which the most perfect abandon 
reigns, and the company of women, 
who have no right to exact from 
other persons the reserve which they 
do not themselves practise, Dujar- 
rier had accustomed himself to cer- 
tain jokes, and freedoms of language 
and behaviour, in which no person 
of good society ever indulges. In 
the course of the dinner of the 7th of 
March, for instance, he made several 
personal allusions to M. Roger de 
Beauvoir; and drank toasts to the 
latter’s cravat, his waistcoat, &c., to 
which Roger replied in a similar 
strain. Some time afterwards, it ap- 
pears, by the testimony of the last- 
named individual, Dujarrier got up 
and said he would ¢utoyer all the 
women ee and addressing Ma- 
damoiselle Lievenne by her Christian 
name, boasted offensively that he 
would have her favours before six 
months were over. It must be ob- 
served, however, that the conversa- 
tion was general at the time, and 
nobody seems to have heard the 
above remarks except the persons 
already named. 

“ After dinner, Dujarrierand Roger 
de Beauvoir seem to have had a dis- 
pute regarding some affair of busi- 
ness,—a feuilleton in the Presse 
newspaper,—which conversation ter- 
minated by Dujarrier asking the other 
whether he wanted an affair with 
him, Dujarrier? Roger replied, “TI 
don’t look out for quarrels, I find 
them sometimes ;” and so quitted the 
company. Dujarrier now was led up 
by Arthur Bertrand to Mademoiselle 
Lievenne, and apologised to her for 
his conduct towards her. The apo- 
logy was accepted, and she readily 
gave him her hand. 

“ The table was now removed from 
the dining-room, when dancing be- 
gan ; while in an adjoining apartment 
a party sat down to the game of 
lansquenet. No particular incident 
occurred in the game until the deal 
arrived to the turn of M. de Saint 
Agnan, who, not being disposed to 
stake so large a sum as was necessary, 
admitted Dujarrier and Beauvallon 
(at their request) as partners in his 
bank. Dujarrier subscribed for 26 
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louis, Beauvallon for5},the bank won 
in three deals, so that 75 louis be- 
came due to Dujarrier, and 17} to 
the other partner Beauvallon. When 
St. Agnan came to make up the ac- 
counts of the bank, he found that 
there was some error, and that some 
louis were wanting to pay his part- 
ners in full. Beauvallon proposed to 
let the matter pass. Dujarrier, how- 
ever, claimed his seventy-five louis in 
full; and later in the evening, on 
some further conversation with Beau- 
vallon, Dujacrier is reported to have 
said to the latter, in a high tone, that 
“he owed him nothing, and would 
pay him nothing.” 

“ However, Dujarrier acknowledged 
that he owed Beauvallon eighty-four 
louis on another account, and just as 
he was about to quit the party re- 
membered the debt and discharged 
it. He had, however, only seventy- 
five louis left, and having applied in 
vain to some person in the company 
for the remaining nine, he sent for 
the keeper of the restaurant, M. Col- 
lot, from whom he borrowed ten 
louis, and so discharged his debt to 
Beauvallon. So they parted, Dujar- 
rier losing, on the whole, 125 louis, 
Beauvallon gaining twelve or thir- 
teen thousand francs. In the course 
of all that had passed between them 
no rude or irritating expression had 
been used by one party or the other ; 
the behaviour on both sides was that 
of cold and measured politeness,—a 
fact attested by many witnesses of 
the scene. 

“ Dujarrier was, therefore, greatly 
surprised when next day he was 
waited upon by the Count de Flers 
and the Sieur d’Equevilley, who 
came to ask him for a double repa- 
ration on the part of Roger de Beau- 
voir and Beauvallon. Although he 
did not look upon the affair in a se- 
rious light, Dujarrier nevertheless 
thought he would refer them to a 
couple of his friends, who would act 
for him. Arthur Bertrand and 
Charles de Boignes were the gen- 
tlemen who agreed to act as Dujar- 
rier’s seconds, and a rendezvous was 
agreed upon for Monday the 10th of 

arch. 

“ At this meeting Bertrand and De 
Boignes remonstrated with Mon. 
Flers and Equevilley, pointed out 
that these gentlemen were acting in 
& very unusual manner in being 
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bearers of a double challenge, and 
established the right of their princi- 

1 only to deal with one adve ’ 
They were about to select Roger de 
Beauvoir, when they learned his 
mother had died the previous night; 
whereupon all explanations with De 
Beauvoir were adjourned for a month. 
Dujarrier’s challenge—the only one 
with which they now had to deal— 
appeared to Dujarrier’s seconds not to 
be very serious. ‘They attempted 
with the utmost zeal to effect an ar- 
rangement, but tried in vain. Flers 
and Equevilley, Beauvallon’s friends, 
said that Beauvallon had declared 
that if Dujarrier would not accept 
this provocation he would force him 
to come out on another, Seeing 
which, and determined to give posi- 
tive proof of Beauvallon’s determi- 
nation to bring his adversary to the 
ground, De Boignes and Bertrand 
obtained from Flers and Equevilley 
their approval to the following docu- 
ment :— 


“*« We, the undersigned, declare that, 
after a discussion between them, M. 
Beauvallon has provoked M. Dujarrier 
in such terms as to render it impossible 
for the latter to refuse a meeting. We 
have done our utmost to conciliate these 
two gentlemen ; and it is only because 
Beauvallon has insisted upon the meeting 
that we have consented to act as se- 
conds,’ 


“The choice of arms now became 
the question, and was accorded, after 
some parley, to Dujarrier. A last 
meeting was arranged for the next 
morning at the house of De Boignes, 
who now went to Dujarrier to inform 
him of the result of the conference. 
In their conversation Dujarrier said 
that, although the duel did not seem 
to him at all , he was never- 
theless determined to fight. He was 
young, the r of a journal 
which had many enemies; his posi- 
tion at the head of it called upon 
him to refuse no challenge, and if he 
declined this he was sure it would be 


followed by twenty more. 
“ Knowing Beauvallon’s great skill 
with the sword, Dujarrier selected 


the pistol as his weapon. During 
the day, Arthur Bertrand, having 
met Beauvallon’s seconds, heard from 
them that their principal was still 
more adroit with the pistol than 
with the sword, of which fact Ber- 
trand informs Dujarrier. The lat- 
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ter persisted in his suaien, however. 
He passed a part 0 evening at 
cards at the house of the Sieur 
Alexander Dumas, whom he did not 
leave till midnight. At one he re- 
ee note from Bertrand os age 
that the meeting was arranged for 
that morning (Tuesday). 

“That morning the four seconds 
arranged by writing the conditions 
of the meeting. The combatants 
were to be at thirty paces’ distance ; 
each was free to advance five paces. 
When either fired the other was to 
stand still, and immediately to return 
his adversary’s fire. They tossed up 
who should furnish the weapons, 
Beauvallon’s party won the toss. 
Dujarrier now arrived in his chariot, 
and, with his seconds and Doctor de 
Guise, drove to Madrid in the Bois de 
Boulogne, where the rencontre was 
to take place. 


“ Here they waited for an hour and 

a half in the cold, and with the snow 
falling, until Beawvallon’s party ar- 
rived. De Boignes once more went 
up to them, declared that the duel 
was impossible, and spoke in the 
same terms and most aunuy. 
Wwe 


Beauvallon himself. The latter 

ever, replied, coldly, that if there had 
been an insult there was cause for a 
duel, and that such matters could 
never be arranged on the ground. 
However, he drew back and had a 
few moments’ consultation with his 
seconds, after which he announced 
that nothing could be done. 

“ De Boignesand Flers now selected 
the ground. ‘The former measured 
forty paces, which he carried on to 
forty-four, leaving a glove and a 
handkerchief at either extremity. 
The seconds likewise marked out and 
diminished the space which each 
combatant was allowed to advance. 
Meanwhile, Equevilley produced a 
brace of pistols from his pocket, made 
by the gunsmith Devisme ; these 
were blue-barrelled pistols. Ber- 
trand, who was about to load one of 
them, observed with surprise that 
his finger, which he had ‘thrust into 
the barrel, was all black when he 
withdrew it. ‘“ Had these pistols not 
been fired lately ?” he But 
D’Equevilley ared, on his ho- 
nour, that Beauvallon did not know 
the weapons, and that the blackness 
of the barrel arose simply from a 
cap having been snapped. The two 
adversaries were now placed, and 
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De Boignes gave the signal. Dujar- 
rier fired immediately, but the ball 
passed above Beauvallon at a con- 
siderable distance to the right. Hav- 
ing fired, Dujarrier instantly stopped, 
cropped his pistol instead of guard- 
ing his head with it, and instead of 
covering himself, presented a full face 
to his adversary. 

“ His fire, however, had not been 
returned. ‘The interval was so long 
that De Boignes could not help ery- 
ing out to Beauyallon, “Fire, sir, 
fire!” which at length he did. For 
a moment Dujarrier did not move, 
but the next he fell backwards to the 
ground : he was wounded in the face. 
The anxiety with which he looked at 
the doctor shewed he was perfectly 
conscious. Doctor de Guise endea- 
voured to tranquillise him, and gave 
all the aid in his power, De Boignes 
asked him whether he was in pain ; 
he replied by a nod of the head : his 
face —- livid, and he expired. 
The ball had a little above 
the right nostril, penetrated through 
the upper maxillary bone deep into 
the head, breaking the occipital bone 
in such a manner as to produce 
a violent commotion of the spinal 
marrow. 

“* Was the combat a fairone? In 
the first place, the chances were most 
unequal. Dujarrier was such a no- 
vice, that actually while talking to 
De Boignes on the ground, and re- 
ceiving the latter’s last instructions, 
he pulled the trigger of his pistol, 
which, had it not missed fire, would 
have endangered De Boignes’ life. 
Beauvallon, on the contrary, well 
known for his skill in fencing, was 
still more skilful with the pistol, as 
his acquaintances can be brought to 
shew, and as he himself owned to 
some of them. Besides, it is to be 
feared that the weapons were not 
unfamiliar to him. 

Jn all likelihood they belong to 
the Sieur Granier de Cassagnac ; 
though the latter certainly declares 
that he did not lend them to his 
brother-in-law, Beauvallon, and that 
his pistols, on the 11th of March, 
were at the gunsmith’s, Devisme’s, 
being cleaned. Devisme says he had 
no pistols of C. ac on the 11th 
of ; that e. mashed ay 
Cassagnac’s pistols afterwards, at 
his order. Flers and Arthur Ber- 
trand believe that Cassagnac’s pistols 
were those used in the combat ; they 
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were by the same maker, Devisme ; 
had the same coloured barrel, blue ; 
the balls used in the duel fitted Cas- 
sagnac’s barrels. 

“On the other hand, with regard to 
Equevilley’s statement that the black- 
ened pistol-barrel remarked by Ber- 
trand was so blackened by simply 
firing a cap, experiments have been 
tried, and it has been proved, 1. That 
the firing of a cap will leave no black 
deposit at the extremity of the barrel 
of a pistol; 2. That a finger intro- 
duced into the barrel of a pistol so 
tried will not be blackened; 3. That 
it will not be blackened even though 
a great number of = are tried in- 
stead of one; 4. That a complete 
charge, or a charge of powder, fired 
from the barrel, leaves a deposit 
within which blackens the finger 
when inserted in the tube; 5. And 
that if the pistol is many times dis- 
charged the result, of course, is the 
same, but the deposit does not in- 
crease in proportion to the quantity 
a burned. The pistols then 
had been used—by whom ? 

“This point can’t be quite cleared 
up, but, perhaps, it becomes less 
doubtful when we consider how 
Beauvallon his time on the 
morning of the 11th of March. The 
night before he gave orders to be 
called at half-past five; the porter’s 
daughter only called him at half-past 
six. At seven, his friend Arnoux, 
who had passed the night in his 
lodgings, told him to get up. Beau- 
vallon was already up; he went out 
directly afterwards without saying 
whither he was going: the porter 
saw him go away ina hack cab, which 
was waiting at the door. When he 
returned it was t ten, and his 
seconds were waiting: at a quarter 
or half-past nine he had called upon 
the Sieur Bérard. But what he 
been doing from seven until that 
hour, or, if you please, until nine, 
when Equevilley called upon De 
Boi ringing the pistols for the 
duel with oe Admit Bertrand’s 
su ition, and it is easy to imagine 
hoe Besovdiin employed det two 
hours, the secret of which has been 
kept so well. 

“ Tn fine, did not Beauvallon break 
the law imposed upon the combatants 
by the seconds? Instead of return- 
ing Dufarrier’s fire immediately, as 
had been expressly , was he 
not for a long time taking cool aim at 
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him? It was only when the second, 
De Boignes, called upon him, that he 
made up his mind to fire. Two wit- 
nesses who were near the place, have 
declared there was time to count four 
between the two shots. Doctor de 
Guise also thought the interval long 
between the shots; and De Boignes 
and Bertrand declare that it was forty 
or fifty seconds. 

“ There is a circumstance in Beau- 
vallon’s life which ought to be men- 
tioned here, although at the period 
when it occurred it was not the occa- 
sion of any legal proceeding against 
him. In the beginning of the year 
1840, he used to frequent the house 
of Madame de Bovis, a native of 
Guadaloupe like himself,—his re- 
lation too, according to Beauvallon’s 
statement. Madame de Bovis missed 
a watch belonging to a member of 
her family, and search having been 
made, it was discovered that the 
watch had been pawned at the Mont 
de Piété by Beauvallon. A M. 
Cambier waited on Beauvallon on 
the part of Madame de Bovis, and at 
length, and after much difficulty, 
obtained a sum from Beauvallon suffi- 
cient to redeem the property. 

“ The Cour Royale of Paris, which 
took cognisance of the duel, declared 
there was no ground for prosecuting 
the seconds or the surviving princi- 
pal. On the appeal of the crown 

rosecutor, however, to the Court of 

Jassation, that tribunal confirmed 
the judgment of the inferior court 
respecting the seconds, but reversed 
the judgment with respect to Beau- 
vallon, and ordered the Cour Royale 
of Rouen to take cognisance of the 
affair. That court assigned the cause 
to the Assize Court of the Seine 
Inférieure, before which, finally, 
* Rosemond de Beauvallon was ac- 
cused of having, on the llth of 
March, 1845, committed voluntary 
and premeditated homicide on the 
person of Dujarrier.’” 


The above is the edifying narra- 
tive of the Procureur du Roi Salve- 
ton. It is given at length in the 
Journal des Débats ; but garbled with 
a noble audacity in the Epoque, of 
which journal Granier de Cassag- 
nac is the chief, the brother-in-law 
of the amiable Rosemond de Beau- 
vallon. On one part or the other, six- 
and-forty witnesses were called, the 
four seconds, the famous Alexandre 
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Dumas, the elegant Roger de Beau- 
voir, and near a dozen of pretty 
young actresses, who had participated 
in the orgy, and with whom some 
of the frequenters of the St. James’s 
theatre are familiar. Berryer was 
the chief advocate on the side of 
Beauvallon, with him was Maitre 
Dam, a friend and fellow-countryman 
of the interesting Rosemond. MM. 
Léon Duval et Romiguiéres of Paris 
appeared on behalf of Francois, 
brother-in-law of Dujarrier, the pro- 
secutor. The newspapers describe 
with their usual splendid accurac 

the appearance of the court, the toi- 
lette of the ladies, and the arrival of 
their distinguished visitors at Rouen. 
Some came by railroad : Dumas, that 
most modest of men and writers, 
having to give testimony in an affair 
in which gambling, prostitution, and 
murder, were involved, preferred 
coming to the scene of action with 
— and an open carriage. 
ndeed, one of the most curious parts 
of the trial is the admirable coolness 
of behaviour exhibited by all con- 
cerned. No principal or accessory 
seems to be in the font ashamed of 
himself or his company, or of his 
share in the transaction ; and here 
they shew a great advantage over 
us in England. for we venture, td 
think that no set of gentlemen coll 
have been engaged in such a seri 

of transactions without having a 


hearty shame and remorse, if not for . 


the act, at least for the exposure. 

The first person examined was 
the prisoner, Beauvallon, who, ac- 
cording to the French custom, was 
taken in hand by the president of 
the court. It appears to be this 
magistrate’s duty to make the pri- 
soner commit himself as much as 
possible. Beauvallon’s version of 
his own case differs very little from 
the procureur-général, except that 
he (Beauvallon) professes very plac- 
able intentions, and declares, that he 
commenced the negotiations for re- 
a in the mildest manner. 

Vhen the prisoner asked Dujarrier 
to pay him the sum about which 
there was a dispute, the latter said,— 

“ T don’t owe any thing, and won't 
pay any thing.” 

“On my return home,” Beauval- 
lon says, “ I own I felt hurt. From 
Dujarrier’s saying, he neither owed 
nor would pay me any thing, I 
thought it would appear as if I 
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had made a claim to which I had no 


right. Wounded, then, as I was, I 
consulted two of my friends as to the 
course I ought to pursue, and as their 
opinion was similar to my own. I 
despatched these gentlemen to M. 
Dujarrier, with a message which I 
clearly conveyed to them beforehand. 
They were to say to him, ‘ M. Beau- 
vallon says that you were unpolite to 
him, and asks if you-had any intention 
towound him.’ I gaye them no other 
mission. They waited upon M. Du- 
jarrier, who, it appears from their ac- 
count, received them in an insulting 
way. He pretended not to know 
me. ‘M. Bufalon, said he, ‘ M. 
Beautallon, M. Beauvallon, who the 
deuce is he? I have no explanation 
to give,’ and referred them to two of 
his friends.” This impertinence cost 
young Dujarrier his life. It could 
not be borne by the chivalrous Rose- 
mondde Beauvallon. “My demands,” 
says he, “were those of a man wound- 
ed in his honour. As Dujarrier re- 
fused a reparation by words, I 
demanded one by arms.’ 

At the conclusion of his examin- 
ation, the president asked Beauvallon 
some questions relative to the watch 
transaction. 

President.—Did not Madame Bovis 
send a person to you to reclaim a 
watch of hers which you had 
pawned ? 

Prisoner —I gave it back imme- 
diately. 

President.—But far from giving 
back the pawn-ticket immediately, it 
appears you threatened to kick the 
person who asked for it down stairs ; 
on which he said, ‘ Do not try it; 
I have a ee = the door, with 
a commissary 0 ice waiting.’ 

Prisoner.—It 7 false. Rotten 
this person said, after the duel, ‘I 
will kill M. de Beauvallon by de- 
famation as he killed Dujarrier by 
the pistol-bullet.’ I committed a 
Sault of youth, but I expiate it cruelly. 

President.—It is a pity that, in 
the late instance, you were so sus- 
ceptible on the point of honour, when 
you shewed yourself (J use a mo- 
derate expression) so weak upon THE 
LAWS OF DELICACY! 

“ The laws of delicacy” is capital ! 
“The fault of youth” is still better! 
Ought not a poor, simple, young 
gentleman to be pardoned who prigs 
a watch in a moment of égarement ? 
Isn't there every excuse for him? 
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Should we not pity and admire the 
eruel expiation of his fault? Con- 
sider, his honour is now so delicate 
that he murders a man for saying 
that he doesn’t owe him money. The 
first day's trial ended with this ad- 
mirable exposition of the laws of 
delicacy ; on the next, the examin- 
ation of the witnesses began. 

The weapon which had taken the 
poor wretch’s life—the coat he wore 
—the ball which killed him—the 
doctor who extracted it—gave each 
their testimony. The tavern-keeper 
testified as to the nature of the ami- 
able orgy and the taquineries de ces 
messieurs avec ces dames ; at which 
expression there was much laughter 
in court. Mademoiselle Athenais 
Lievenne, “ artist” of the Vaudeville 
Theatre, aged twenty-one years, gave 
evidence of Dujarrier’s rude and ra- 
ther familiar conduct, as before re- 
ported. After dinner, Dujarrier 
made an apology, which the good- 
natured Athenais accepted, and gave 
him her hand. Then Eugéne 
Roger de Beauvoir explained, how he 
hed intended to have a shot at Du- 
jarrier, too, for his gross behaviour, 
but that the death of his (the wit- 
ness’s) mother prevented his exe- 
cuting his project. Grisier, the fa- 
mous fencing-master, came forward 
to shew that Beauvallon, who sup 
posed the duel would take place with 
the sword, had come to him, in order 
to learn and practise a coup by which 
an adversary could be disarmed, 
proving then the exceedingly pacific 
intentions of De Beauvallon, who, 
being a perfect master of the sword, 
did not intend to kill Dujarrier out- 
right. But the great witness on this 
day was the great Alexandre Dumas: 
“ At the announcement of whose 
name,” says the Débats, “all eyes 
were directed towards the door at 
which was about to enter the popular 
author of The Count of Monte-Cristo.” 
Those who know, from the author's 
own writings, his history, and that 
his father was a mulatto general 
famous in the revolutionary wars, 
will be surprised to hear that the son 
is a marquis; for though we have 
heard of the Marquis of Marmalade 
and the Duke of Alicompaine in 
Hayti, we did not know, until new, 
that the French had recognised a 

0 aristocracy. 
esident.— Witness, what is your 
name and pree-names ? 
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Witness. —- AtexanprE Dumas 
Davy, Marevis pg LA PAULETERIE. 
President.—Your age ? 
Witness.—F orty-one. 
President.—Y our profession ? 
Witness.—If I were not in the 
country of Corneille, I should say I 
was a dramatic author. 
President.—Dramatie authors vary 
as centuries change. Make your de- 


position. 


Now, the fact is, the Marquis 
Alexandre Dumas Davy de la Pail- 
leterie had scarcely any thing to 
say, but he amplified this little stock 
of information with a skill and em- 
phasis of rhodomontade which the 


marquis beyond any mar- 
ater Sooutie author in Europe. 
You would have fancied that he was 
the centre of the whole action; the 
great arbiter of chivalry and adjudi- 
cator of honour. “ As it was Du- 
jarrier’s first affair,” said Marquis 
Davy, “ we were obliged to be parti- 
cularly chary of his reputation.” 
“* Il faut que je subisse mon baptéme,” 
was the expression that the miserable, 
poor heathen used himself; as if mur- 
der was the baptism which a young 
neophyte of the world was compelled 
to undergo! 

As an authority for duelling, the 
marquis quoted a document called 
* Le Code du Duel,” which was drawn 
up by several of the most reputable 
persons in France, and instanced a 
case which had come under his know- 
ledge where a sovereign prince (the 
King of Wirtemberg or the Duke of 
Baden?) had permitted a prince, his 
nephew (one of the Bonaparte fa- 
mily), to come upon his territory in 
order to fight a ducl. 

“Who were the princes?” some 
one in court asked. 

The author of Antuny replied that 
“THEY WERE TWO OF HIS INTIMATE 
PRIENDS,” and asked leave to go back 
to Paris that night, as he believed a 
new piece of his was about to be pro- 
duced at one of the theatres. 

Next it was the turn of Mademoi- 
selle Lola Montes to be examined. 
That charming person has appeared 
on the boards of Her Majesty's The- 
atre, if we mistake not. Fame adds 
of her that she whipped a royal aide- 
de-camp at Berlin, and even chal- 
lenged another military man to meet 
her with the pistol. Ske inhabited 
the same house with Dujarrier at the 
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time of his death, and inherits a part 
of his fortune. Dujarrier wished to 
take her to the house of the Marquis 
Alexandre Dumas on the last night 
which he passed in this world. 

At seven o'clock on Tuesday morn- 
ing, a8 she had seen oe of Du- 
jarrier, she sent her maid to his apart- 
ments. He was eating a basin of 
soup before going out, and, instead 
of going to visit her, sent her a note. 
« be temoin,” says the newspaper 
report, “ prend une lettre placée sur 
sa poitrine !” 


“Ma chére Lola,—-Je sors pour me 
battre au pistolet. Ceci explique pour- 
quoi je ne vais pas te voir ce matin ; j'ai 
besoin de tout mon calme. A deux heures 
tout sera fini, et je courrai t'embrasser... 
ou...” 

“ Mademoiselle Lola Montes,” con- 
tinues the report, “ whilst this letter 
is read, holds down her head, and 
abundant tears furrow her counte- 
nance.” What a noble fund of 
sentiment they have, these French 
writers! —what a rich and genuine 
language to express it! A few 
minutes afterward, it appears from 
the same report, the versatile Montes 
had left off furrowing her counte- 
nance with tears, and was grinning 
and bragging about her own parti- 
cular skill with the pistol. 

So for five long days the debates 
continued. More men of letters gave 
their testimony; more female “ art- 
ists” theirs. ‘The seconds of Dujar- 
rier confirmed in the main the state- 
ments of the Acte d’Accusation. The 
onus of the duel lay with Beauvallon 
and his friends; the cause of it was 
never explained, nor the cause of 
the blackening of the pistol-barrels, 
which, according to Beauvallon and 
his seconds, had never been used. 
Dujarrier’s friends made one last at- 
tempt on the field, addressing them- 
selves to Beauvallon’s friends, and 
finally to him himself. The only 
point on which they acquitted him 
was the charge that he had waited 
for forty seconds before he fired, tak- 
ing aim all that time. He did not 
require near so much time; but his ° 
adversary having fired and missed, 
M. Rosemond de Beauvallon, whose 
life was now quite free from danger, 
and who eould not explain what was 
the cause of his quarrel with his op- 

nent, took perfectly good aim at 
um and blew his brains out. This 


is the upshot of all the depositions. 
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The advocate of the partie civile, 
Dujarrier’s mother and nephew in- 
jured by his death, now made a 
speech upon the evidence, and, as it 
seems to us, upon a great deal more. 
He represented Dujarrier and all his 
friends in the most favourable light. 
The unlucky young man was, ac- 
cording to M. Léon Duval, the most 
amiable of creatures: his love of 
pleasure you would fancy quite vir- 
tuous and becoming ; his fondness for 
play, sheer generosity ; if he insulted 

Tademoiselle Lievenne by a point- 
blank statement that his money 
would win her, what did he do but 
repeat what all poets and all moralists 
had said before? They call them 
“ moralists” in France who say that 
every woman has her price! 

But as for Beauvallon and his 
chief second, there were no words 
too strong for their abuse: if he 
could not crush them by proofs, he 
charged them with a fury of hints 
quite as eloquent, and dragged Beau- 
vallon’s friends, his relations, and 
his father, in for a share of the abuse. 
M. Duval’s speech is quite a curiosity 
of invective, his pursuit of Beauval- 
lon exceedingly adroit and savage. 
“ He murders Dujarrier (says he), for 
what? — for wishing to avoid his 
society. On my word, Monsieur 
Rosemond de Beauvallon will have 
to kill a great number of people, if 
he fires at all those who decline the 
honour of his acquaintance.” Beau- 
vallon smiled at this, the report says 
—smiled and blushed slightly. It 
was a great unkindness to such a 
meritorious gentleman; presently 
Beauvallon cried ;—“ he has every 
delicacy of sentiment, this young en- 
thusiast, who pawns the watches and 
blows out the brains of his fellow- 
men. Berryer took up his defence 
with his usual fougue and enthusiasm ; 
and the eloquence of the “ illustrious 
advocate,” as the French papers call 
him, appears to have met with pro- 
digious applause. 

He begins with a claptrap. What 
he was most afraid of, the illustrious 
orator said, was, lest Dujarrier’s 
mother should have appeared, and, 
with a voice of austere majesty, called 
for vengeance for her son. The 
illustrious orator could not have 
borne that sight: luckily it was 


spared him. And he begins falling 
oul of the partie civile, and accuses 
him (most justly) of haying inyented, 
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exaggerated, and falsified a good 
deal. The illustrious orator proceeds 
to do as much in behalf of his client. 
The fault was all with Dujarrier, 
not with the ful Rosemond. The 
duel comes : le coup part; Berryer has 
not a word about the waiting or the 
taking aim. You would image Du- 
jarrier was shot in spite of Beauval- 
on, and by some fate which guided 
that guiltless creature's ball. The 
advocate having exonerated the duel- 
list, stands up and apologies for duel- 
ling itself; and declares that it is 
vain, absurd, wicked, flying in the 
face of God to prevent it! It costs 
the illustrious orator nothing to use 
the Almighty name ; he drags it into 
court perpetually, and brags and 
swaggers about the purity of his 
belief. The morning of the duel 
Beauvallon was seen coming out of 
church. “Qh, no!” cries his ad- 
vocate, “ this is no murderer, this is 
no assassin, the man who at this 
solemn moment flings himself at the 
feet of God, of whom we do not 
always think enough in the midst of 
our affairs and our passions!” That 
he was going to fight a duel, is no- 
thing. Noble and honest orator! 
an hour afterwards this man took 
aim and murdered a fellow-creature. 
But then it was a duel, and that is 
justifiable—absolutely necessary. 

“ Listen!” cries Berryer, “tothe opi- 
nion of a man profoundly religious,— 
the opinion of M. Guizot on duelling. 

“* French manners are chivalrous,’ 
Guizot says: ‘ they ure elegant. 
They have substituted duelling for 
assassination. When the honour of 
a man or woman has been attacked, 
a reparation is necessary. ‘The bar- 
barian employs stratagem, the Fr an- 
cais has the duel.’” 

This quotation is very likely not 
in Guizot (for Berryer’s statements 
have about as much authority for 
accuracy, as those of another illus- 
trious orator whose name begins with 
0’). But that is not the point; nor 
is it the state of the law of duelling 
in France, nor the practice of the 
courts there (that, no doubt, will 
occasion comment from competent 
professional persons), which have led 
to the writing down of this story. 
It is the moral condition of the 
country illustrated in the story, 
which is the most marvellous part 
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of it—the most marvellous and the 
most painful. 

Guizot lays it down that the 
Frenchman is chivalrous and elegant, 
and — has invented the duel. 

Berryer declares that though a 
man blows another's brains out with 
the utmost care and premeditation, 
he can’t be an assasin — because he 
goes to church. 

Léon Duval says that all French 
moralists and philosophers have de- 
clared that every woman is to be 
bought. 

Rosemond de Beauvallon says his 
honour requires him to take aim at 
and murder a man, because the latter 
refuses to say that some unimportant 
words were really unimportant. 

Marquis Davy de la Pailleterie 
backs up his friend to fight, because 
it is necessary that a young man 
should have a chance of murdering, 
or being murdered, by somebody. 

All parties admit a state of con- 
cubinage to be so perfectly natural 
as to call for no question ; the venality 
of the female being a point perfectly 
established by “ moralists,” &c. 

And a man having killed another, 
candidly acknowledging his intention 
to do so, and the fulfilment of his 
intention, is pronounced by a jury, 
“on their honour and conscience,” 
not guilty. 

What do Honour and Conscience 
mean? Are they lies and fables? 
Is honour the property of men alone, 
and do all women sell theirs? And 
has Conscience made itself easy in 
France, and determined that de- 
bauchery is justifiable in all cases, 
and Murder is requisite in some? 
All which points appear to be esta- 
blished by this astonishing French 
trial. As for the actors in it, only 
Dujarrier is under the sod, with an 
old mother probably still deploring 
him. Lola and Lievenne are consoled 
by this time, and ogling and grinning 

as before : the chivalrous Beauvallon 
is free to return to the world and 
adorn it: the Marquis Davy is rho- 
domontading away as usual, at the 
rate of forty volumes a-year: the 
“ illustrious orator” will spout blas- 
phemies and bellow claptraps to the 
admiration of all France in his next 
speech. She, meanwhile, retains her 
position as Centre of Civilisation ; 
and we—how much better are we? 









